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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WE are on the eve of one of the most momentous events in the 
history of the British Empire. Whatever its issue, the coming 
Colonial Conference, which it may be hoped will 
be officially re-christened by the more adequate 
and appropriate name of “ Imperial” Conference, 
will not leave things precisely as they are. The Empire will move 
forward or it will move backward—a living organism cannot stag- 
nate. Either the visiting Premiers will return home under the 
impression that the whole Imperial movement has received a 
permanent check since the spacious days of Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Coronation Conference of 1902, that the Mother Country is 
resuming her former réle of the Stepmother Country, and is 
cold towards the aspirations of the daughter nations, who must 
accordingly look elsewhere for commercial partnership—and 
any commercial partnership would ultimately involve political 
partnership—or they will discount the unsympathetic attitude 
of Sir Henry Campbell Bannerman and Co. as an accidental and 
transient phenomenon, and confidently await the dawn of a 
better day. Will they be shrewd enough to realise that the 
Little England Government with which Great Britain is cursed 
for the moment does not really represent national sentiment 
on Imperial affairs—just as Mr. Seddon perceived and proclaimed 
in 1902 that the British people were far more Imperial than the 
general run of their “sticky” statesmen ? Let us recognise, how- 
ever, that the Premiers’ task is no light one. Some of them are 
as profoundly penetrated with the Imperial idea as Lord Milner— 
VOL. XLIX II 
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who contributes an illuminating and most impressive article 
to this month’s National Review—and realise that unless the 
fifty million scattered Britons fortify existing sentimental ties 
by more practical ties, they cannot hope permanently to hold 
their own against such Titanic competitors as the great American 
Empire of eighty millions and the sixty million Germans, both of 
whom are compact and concentrated. But those of the Premiers 
who are not of British nationality may be lukewarm towards 
Imperial consolidation where they are not actually hostile. They 
may be provincial in their outlook, and would play the same part 
as the German Particularists who postponed the unification of the 
German Empire until the inevitable hour of blood and iron, It 
might suit their local political game to return and report that the 
Imperial cause is moribund in the Mother Country, as it would 
provide them with a magnificent lever in South Africa and 
elsewhere. It is an open secret that “ Downing Street,” having 
jerrymandered the Transvaal Constitution for the express pur- 
pose of securing the success of its Boer friends, counts on 
the grateful assistance of General Botha in putting a spoke in 
the wheel of “Imperialism,” which one of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s newly created Peers described as a devilish policy, 
or to be precise he said “‘ the Devil was the Arch-Imperialist.” 


THIS much is clear, that unscrupulous influences will be at work 
to mislead the visiting Premiers as to the political situation in 
“ Nobblins ” the Mother Country from the moment of their 
obbling ; ; forded 

is aie arrival and they will subsequently be afforde 
scant opportunity for correcting early erroneous 
impressions, They are to be “nobbled” in the interests of the 
Radical Party. Under the circumstances we feel that we cannot do 
better than devote our opening pages to a plain and unvarnished 
account of the present position from the Imperial standpoint, 
but the only value of such a recital is that it should be written 
without fear or favour, or regard for Party susceptibilities, which 
is not so difficult as it seems, because those who care to see things 
as they really are conscious that all parties have blundered 
deplorably since the opening of the fiscal controversy four years 
ago brought the Imperial issue into partisan politics. Indeed, 
one hardly knows whether to marvel more at the blind bigotry of 
the so-called Party of Progress in assailing a reform which 
would bring Great Britain into line with the rest of the civilised 
world, at the ineptitude with which so-called Conservative Fiscal 
Reformers have wobbled, or at the artless simplicity and pitiable 
tactics of the Tariff Reformers, who have allowed themselves to 
be dragged in the most ignominious manner at the tail of a 
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Party whose titular leaders in both Houses of Parliament are 
confessedly out of sympathy with their views, instead of 
imitating the manly independence of the Tariff Reformers of 
sixty years ago, Bright, Cobden, and Villiers, who, so far from 
running after Party politicians, waited for the Party politicians 
to run after them. Our political parties are hardly in a position 
to throw stones at one another. The one vital point is, how 
does the question stand at this moment? Is Great Britain per- 
manently committed to the anti-Imperial policy of Free Imports, 
or is shelikely to alter her fiscal system within a reasonable time ? 
The Premiers will, of course, be informed by the Colonial Office 
that Imperial Preference was a one-man movement which was 
killed at the last General Election and buried on the withdrawal 
of Mr. Chamberlain from public life. They will also be told 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s retirement is final, and that he will never 
reappear either in Parliament or on the platform. 


WE believe the latter statement to be untrue. The former 
is demonstrably false. If any weight attaches to the speeches 
of the Radical President of the Board of Trade, 
the whole question will have to be re-fought in the 
near future. Mr. Lloyd George has repeatedly 
gone out of his way to warn his Party against relapsing into 
a Fool’s Paradise as regards the fiscal question, and he 
emphasises his warnings by introducing one Protectionist 
measure after another—in the name of Free Trade. Last year we 
had a Merchant Shipping Bill to mitigate the intolerable preference 
enjoyed by foreign shipping to the prejudice of British shipping, 
This year we have a highly Protectionist Patents Bill explicitly 
advocated in the interests of British labour—both useful measures 
which might have been introduced by Mr. Chamberlain. Mr; 
Haldane is equally apprehensive as regards our fiscal future, and 
he has scandalised the Cobden Club by declaring that Free Imports 
may not suit all countries—an admission which pulls the lynch- 
pin out of the Cobdenite theory, which is founded on the Inter- 
national Division of Labour. If that is gone, what is left as the 
intellectual basis of the creed ? The early doom of Free Imports 
may likewise be read in the misgivings of the Westminster 
Gazette, and the despairing appeals of the Spectator, to say nothing 
of Mr. Keir Hardie’s threats that the working classes will embrace 
Tariff Reform en masse unless the Government obey his orders, 


On March 7 the Westminster Gasette thus diagnosed the 
situation : 


Alarming the 
Enemy. 


Some Free Traders have persuaded themselves during the last year that 
Protection is no longer to be feared. The withdrawal of its greatest advocate 
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leaves it, they say, an unpopular cause without a leader—a cause which the 
official leader of the Unionist Party is manifestly anxious to be quit of. We 
should like to believe it, but the evidence before our eyes tells us that the vast 
majority of the Conservative Party are Protectionist to the core, and we have 
no reason at all for supposing that Mr. Balfour has any conviction strong 
enough to induce him to stand between his party and the thing which they 
most ardently desire. 

Our terrified contemporary adds: ‘‘ From everywhere we learn 
that the fiscal propaganda is being actively pursued by peripatetic 
lecturers in the towns and villages, and that an abundance of 
money is being freely spent on this work,” which “ would not be 
formidable if it were regularly met by a corresponding activity on 
the other side,” &c., but “it will certainly be dangerous if we shut 
our eyes to it, and live on in the comfortable persuasion that 
Protection was killed dead by the last election.” It therefore 
makes an earnest appeal to the Free Trade organisations, which 
were demobilised after the glorious victory, which, according to 
Mr. John Burns, had secured Free Imports for the next fifty years, 
to re-enter the fray in order to counteract the alarming activity 
of these terrible Tariff Reformers. According to the Westminster 
Gazette,““An unheard-of peripatetic lecturer may be able to persuade 
a man that his bread is buttered on the wrong side, though Mr. 
Gladstone could not persuade him to support Home Rule.” 


THE attitude of the Spectator is even more significant, as in 
its fanatical zeal for Free Imports our esteemed contemporary 
The « commanded all its readers to vote the Campbell- 
e “ Irrepar- pup aan . 
able Ruin” of Bannerman ticket at the General Election, 
but it now realises that the sacred cause is 
in deadly peril, While the Westminster Gazette 
affirms that the greatest danger to Cobdenism would be the 
inability of a Cobdenite Government to find the money for 
Old Age Pensions, the Spectator maintains that almost 
every item in the Ministerial programme, especially Old Age 
Pensions, is a menace ,to Cobdenism, and is moved by the 
Brigg by-election to make this remarkable declaration: “We 
will do nothing which will teach the country to connect Free 
Trade with causes so alien to it as Old Age Pensions, the placing 
of Trade Unions above the law, the feeding of school-children 
out of the Rates, the overthrow of the Established Church, the 
creation of the Single-Chamber-system, the maintenance of the 
over-representation of Ireland, the establishment of a half-way 
house to Home Rule, or, finally, the sapping of the strength of 
the nation by a series of Socialistic or semi-Socialistic measures.” 
Some of these objects are already attained, and all of them are 
notoriously near the heart of the present Government, which 
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will endeavour to realise them before leaving office. And 
yet the Spectator dces not hesitate to declare that “if the 
country were to be forced to think that Free Trade could only 
be bought at the price of a consent to such legislative proposals 
as these, our cause would be irreparably ruined.” Is this not tan- 
tamount to saying that the cause is already “ irreparably ruined ”? 
Trade Unions were placed above the law last session, school- 
children will be fed out of the Rates, the Plural Voting Bill 
perpetuating the over-representation of Ireland was only rejected 
by the House of Lords, Old Age Pensions are promised, the half- 
way house to Home Rule is being erected. If each of these 
measures involves the ruin of Free Trade, it is doubly and 
trebly ruined. We have long believed that the only open ques- 
tion is as to the precise date at which Great Britain will impose a 
general tariff on foreign goods, combined with the principle of 
Imperial Preference; but then we might be regarded as optimistic 
in such a matter. Not so the Spectator. 


Ir the Premiers had leisure for an independent study of the 
political situation in the Mother Country, they would speedily 
The Unionist realise that the plain issue of Imperial Preference, 
Rout, which, as Lord Milner has pointed out, is the ap- 


plication of the family idea to the British Empire, 
and merely means that the members of that Empire shall accord 
each other mutually better terms than to outsiders, has never 
been submitted to the British people. It was not the main issue 
at the last election, which was emphatically a vote of no confi- 
dence in the late Unionist Government, which had outstayed its 
welcome, and for a variety of reasons had exasperated the elec- 
torate. Preference was not the official programme of the 
Unionist Party, whose leader, Mr. Balfour, steadily refused to 
declare himself in its favour before the General Election, and 
his Manchester speeches will be searched in vain for any 
clear indication of his views. It was merely the un- 
authorised programme of a section of the Unionist Party, and 
though strenuously advocated by Mr. Chamberlain and his 
followers, it was hopelessly handicapped by the ambiguous 
attitude of the outgoing Government; and the statement that 
Tariff Reform was rejected at the polls is what Lord Randolph 
Churchill once described as “the wilful diffusion of political 
error with regard to a matter of fact.” After the election Mr. 
Winston Churchill, than whom there had been no more bitter 
or bigoted upholder of Free Imports, candidly confessed that 
the General Election had not turned on that issue, which 
would be decided on some future occasion. But we should be 
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the last to deny that Tariff Reform suffered heavily owing to 
its fatal association with the fate of the late Government. 
Most Tariff Reformers were Unionists, and as good parly 
men they hoped to kill two birds with one stone. They 
would revive the falling fortunes of their Party by uniting it 
with a popular movement which would sweep the country like 
prairie fire. This was to sacrifice the Cause to the Party without 
doing any good to either. They neither realised the general 
discredit into which the Unionist Government had fallen before 
the opening of the Fiscal controversy, nor the determination of 
the constituencies on a change. It is always easy to be wise after 
the event, but we claim to have been wise before the catastrophe, 
as we continually urged Tariff Reformers to adopt a more de- 
tached attitude, and to give the electors a chance of considering 
the Chamberlain policy on its merits, by dissociating it from a 
Government, which was sinking deeper and deeper into the 
mire, 


UNFORTUNATELY our optimistic friends inside and outside the 
House of Commons, with a chivalry worthy of all admiration, 
Tari but with the most disastrous consequences to 
ariff Reform ‘ ee : : 
the Imperial cause, insisted on immolating them- 
selves on the party altar. It was magnificent, 
but it was not politics. They blindly upheld Ministers at every 
turn, and not unnaturally shared the common ruin. They 
allowed themselves to be hypnotised by the presence of certain 
Tariff Reformers in the Cabinet, and though masters of the 
Parliamentary situation, they permitted the Government to bring 
the Fiscal question into repeated ridicule and contempt by 
tactical manoeuvres which one blushes to think of. The policy 
of running away from the enemy has never yet advanced any 
movement. It was fatal in this case, and when the elections 
could no longer be postponed the bewildered and indignant 
elector refused to draw any distinctions, and Tariff Reformers 
were overwhelmed by the tidal wave which swept through the 
constituencies, Nevertheless, in Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Sheffield, where Preference was the main issue, the result showed 
the immense vitality of Chamberlainism. One other impartial 
observation is necessary. Those who refuse to surrender their 
judgment to the Tapers and Tadpoles feel that the late Govern- 
ment made a sovereign blunder in leaving office without taking 
a single step towards a commercial union with the Colonies. 
As was pointed out during the recent debate on the Address, 
Great Britain imposes heavy duties on various Colonial pro- 
ducts on which substantial remissions might be made without 
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serious injury to the British revenue, and although the material 
results of such concessions might be inconsiderable, the 
moral effect would be incalculable, in convincing the Empire 
that the Mother Country is in earnest in her desire for 
partnership with her children. We have never been able to 
ascertain why the Unionists neglected their plain duty to establish 
the principle of Imperial Reciprocity, as we cannot accept the 
childish pretext of their apologists that there was no mandate 
on this question. Unless we are wholly misinformed, Mr. 
Balfour and his colleagues were prepared in the autumn of 1902 
to accede to the demand made by Canada at the Coronation 
Conference that the registration duty on Colonial corn should 
be remitted, while remaining on foreign corn, which shows that 
they thought they had a sufficient mandate. Colonel wheat 
would thus have acquired an advantage of Is. per quarter in 
the British market, and the policy of Preference would have 
been initiated by the popular device of a remission of food 
taxation. 


IT is credibly asserted that the Duke of Devonshire, who_has 
latterly become a pure obstructionist, and the other so-called 
“Free Trade” members of the Cabinet, fully 
A Fatal ‘ , : . 
casita acquiesced in this policy. Unfortunately during 
° Mr. Chamberlain’s absence on his historic visit 
to South Africa there, was a Treasury intrigue, as a result of 
which the Cabinet decided to repeal the registration duty both 
upon foreign and Colonial corn, thus destroying the germ of 
a great policy. As Mr. Garvin points out in his powerful article, 
it was one of the most fateful and fatal decisions in our history. It 
was a party disaster no less than a national and Imperial calamity. 
It is ten thousand pities that Mr. Chamberlain did not follow 
his immediate instinct to resign on returning to discover this 
backsliding, because had his discredited colleagues been so,insane 
as to let him go; he would have opened the Fiscal controversy 
under infinitely brighter auspices, being completely free from all 
party entanglements. The history of the registration duty 
prompts our present question as to why the late Government, 
which ex hypothesi considered itself entitled to give Preference 
on wheat, did not subsequently remit duties upon other Colonial 
articles, such as tea, sugar, wine, tobacco, cocoa, coffee, and 
dried fruits. By so doing the bogey of the Big and Little Loaf 
would have been circumvented—a remission of taxation is always 
popular—and the country would have been gradually educated 
in the advantages of Imperial Reciprocity. Not that it is 
possible—and on this point it is wise to be candid—to make 
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effective reciprocal arrangements with great food-producing 
areas such as Canada and Australia without a further readjust- 
ment of taxation, involving fresh duties ; but considering the 
penal rates already imposed on staple articles of popular diet, 
which fall exclusively upon the consumer, Tariff Reformers can 
declare with aclear conscience that Imperial Preference, though 
involving a change in the incidence of food taxation, does not 
mean dearer food, and it will take something more than the 
nimble casuistry of the Westminster Gazette to convince the 
country to the contrary. 


WE are fully aware that every effort has been made to prejudice 
Canadians and Australians against Tariff Reform as involving 
Big and Little dear food, and piteous appeals have been 
Loaf, addressed to our kinsmen overseas not to fede- 

rate the Empire on the stomachs of the starving 
people of these impoverished islands. Meanwhile the home 
elector is told that the British are the most prosperous people in 
the world, thanks to Free Trade. The Premiers have presumably 
been too preoccupied in their own political affairs to give any 
close and sustained attention to our controversy, but they should 
not allow themselves to be duped by the Big and Little Loaf bogey. 
It is perfectly true that “ Free Traders” have tried to arouse 
the passions of consumers by threats of famine prices in the 
event of a 2s, duty on foreign wheat—coupled, be it remembered, 
with the free importation of Colonial wheat—but, on the other 
hand, they have not scrupled to excite the prejudice of the pro- 
ducer against this same policy by alarming accounts of the flood 
of cheap Colonial food with which this island would be inundated, 
to the ruin of the British farmer, if Mr. Chamberlain’s plan were 
adopted. Weshould hesitate to make such a grave charge with- 
out chapter and verse. Lord Rosebery the ex-Premier was the 
first Cobdenite to hit on this ingenious double line of attack 
which lesser Cobdenites have not been slow to follow. In 
addressing an audience of Essex !famers on June 9, 1903, within 
three weeks of the opening of the Fiscal controversy, Lord 
Rosebery stated that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy “ would stimulate 
the wheat-growing capacity of Canada and Australia to such an 
extent that I think it would be very difficult to keep up prices in 
this country, and that is the general effect it would have in the 
Empire as against you” (the “you” being the British farmer). 
Three days later Lord Rosebery told a meeting of the Liberal 
League in London that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy “means a 
hindrance to the food-supply of a teeming and increasing popu- 
lation in a limited area, and, in the second place, it means the 
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enhancing of the price of food by the enhancing of the wages 
which is to follow the rise in the price of food.” 


THAT this was no isolated inconsistency is clear from the ex- 
Prime ‘Minister’s startling achievements in Edinburgh (Decem- 
AR ber 12, 1903), establishing a record in political 
ecord. : : 

legerdemain. To an audience of consumers at 
the Synod Hall Lord Rosebery demonstrated ‘that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s policy would be ruinous, as “small duties necessarily 
develop into large ones,” and he quoted the analogies of France 
and Germany, “ where duties originally low had gradually grown, 
that in Germany having begun at ts. 2d. a quarter, and that in 
France at an even lower figure” ; for in the latter country “it 
began at 7d. a quarter, much less than our discarded 1s., much 
less than the 2s. which are among the golden promises of the 
future. What is the duty in France now? 12s. 2d.a quarter! 
So you see, 1 think, by these two examples, if there were no 
others to cite, that Protection is a baby that has a tendency to 
grow into a giant, aid if you once entertain the beginning you 
are not likely to see the end.”” But the same statesman (if this 
be statesmanship) had a totally different story to tell at a meeting 
of Scotch farmers at the Empire Theatre on the same day. 
What, he asked, could “our agricultural friends think of the 
policy they are supporting, which is to stimulate wheat-growing 
—already profitable in Canada and already unprofitable here— 
to stimulate wheat-growing in Canada—over 350,000,000 of acres 
of virgin land to be brought in competition with wheat grown 
here.’ Lord Rosebery thus disposed of the spectre of inevitably 
increasing duties which he had conjured up to frighten the 
consumer—his immediate object being to convince his audience 
of farmers that they had no chance of getting anything beyond 
the promised 2s.: “I say, then, that the effect of this 2s. duty 
which I do not think is likely to be increased, is, first, inadequate 
to benefit the British farmer directly ; and, secondly, would only 
stimulate an illimitable area of competition.’ The consumer 
was threatened with a dear loaf, but the producer has to fear an 
infinitely cheaper loaf, and, moreover, the latter’s misfortunes 
are only beginning. “I say that this gloomy factor in our 
agriculture, though not gloomy factor in our food consumption, 
would be incalculably increased in the near future.” Scotch 
consumers were told that “ Protection is a baby that has a ten- 
dency to grow into a giant”; Scotch farmers, who might con- 
ceivably wish the baby to grow into a giant, were informed on the 
same high authority that it would always remain a baby. Here 
are Lord Rosebery’s words: “I think my agricultural friends 
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are embarking in support of this policy in the hope of getting 5s. 
Or I0s., or 25s., as the case may be, and the question that ought 
to occur to them is, have they any chance of getting it? Re- 
member the fate of the 1s. duty.” As practical politicians, the 
Colonial Premiers will be lost in amazement at the astounding 
achievement of their Imperial confrére. 


CONSIDERING the “methods of barbarism” employed by the 
defenders of Free Imports, and the tremendous load of prejudice 
borne by Tariff Reformers in their party capacity 
during the last few years, the progress of the 
movement is marvellous. Since the General 
Election, in spite of the dire disaster of Mr. Chamberlain’s with- 
drawal, and of trade returns calculated to mislead a thoughtless 
public, the growth of Tariff Reform sentiment among all classes 
has been as gratifying to its advocates as it is alarming to its 
opponents. Our worst enemies are our best friends. The 
present Government is the greatest asset of Tariff Reform, 
because they are teaching the country that Great Britain can 
afford to finance neither National Defence nor Social Reform on 
her present fiscal basis. The safety of the State and the welfare 
of the community are being compromised to save Free Imports. 
In spite of this much-vaunted trade boom, there have been few 
substantial advances in wages, though ex hypothesi every Free 
Trade employer has been making his fortune, while the contrast 
between the progressive conditions in Protectionist countries 
and the relative stagnation in Cobdenite England is compelling 
the working classes to “think furiously,” all the more as the 
unemployed problem is always with us, while the export of 
British people through emigration remains at a high figure, 
whereas in Germany, thanks to a scientific tariff, the unemployed 
and the emigrant have practically disappeared. The attitude of 
the ordinary Radical is steadily changing. He no longer attends 
Tariff Reform meetings to scoff, but to learn ; and in many parts 
of the country he is joining the local branches of the Tariff 
Reform League. As the Westminster Gazette artlessly admits, 
“An unheard-of peripatetic lecturer may be able to persuade a 
man his bread is buttered on the wrong side, though Mr. Glad- 
stone could not persuade him to support Home Rule.” Indeed, 
the whole political atmosphere has completely changed since the 
question of Tariff Reform was dissociated from the maintenance 
of a doomed Government, and if only Tariff Reformers were 
endowed with a little less of the guilelessness of the dove and some- 
what more of the wisdom of the serpent, instead of perpetually 
para ding the party view, they would devote themselves to convert- 
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ing Liberals, who have a common interest in taxing the foreigner, 
but who will never be persuaded to vote for the restoration of the 
late Government or of anything remotely resembling the late 
Government—the cause of Tariff Reform would advance by 
leaps and bounds. As it is, if the Colonial Premiers were able 
to attend any public meetings, whether composed of Unionists 
or Radicals, they would get a hearty response to these two 
questions : (1) Are you in favour of taxing foreign manufactured 
goods? (2) Are you in favour of according better treatment to 
Colonial than to foreign goods ? 


As we have said, the only open question is the precise date 
at which this country will hoist the signal “England expects 
that every foreigner will pay his duty.” We are 
entitled to ask the Colonies that nothing shall be 
done meanwhile to prejudice the position. We cannot believe 
that the Premiers (of whom the large majority are thorough 
Protectionists, and as such are convinced that a change in our 
fiscal system would, quite apart from any Imperial advantages, be 
of the utmost benefit to the British nation) will consent to become 
the tools of the Cobdenite party who happen to be momentarily 
in office, supported by a Parliamentary majority out of all pro- 
portion to their numbers in the nation, and which such incidents 
as the Progressive débdcle in London and the Brigg by- 
election show is rapidly ceasing to be representative. Our 
visitors will not turn their backs on their own past, and stultify 
all previous Conferences, which throughout the last twenty 
years have steadily pressed the policy of Preference upon 
the Mother Country. In the days of our deafness Colonial 
statesmen never faltered in their faith, and it cannot be that now 
when, at last, thanks to the splendid courage and devotion of the 
greatest Englishman since Chatham, the British people are begin- 
ning to grasp the potentialities of Imperial partnership, that this 
noble ideal will be abandoned by its authors. It is exactly twenty 
years ago, in May 1887, that Sir Samuel Griffith, the Premier 
of Queensland, first raised this question, at the Jubilee Colonial 
Conference : “ Whether it should not be recognised as part 
of the duty of the governing bodies of the Empire to see 
that their own subjects have a preference over foreign subjects 
in matters of trade,” and he put his proposition in this pithy 
form: “ That if any member of the Empire thinks fit for any 
reason to impose Customs charges upon goods imported from 
abroad, it should be recognised that goods coming from British 
possessions should be subject to a lighter duty than those 
coming from foreign possessions.” In his opinion, this was a 
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subject “from which questions of philanthropy should be most 
especially dissociated.” 


I contend that the same principles ought to be applied in e ling with 

foreign nations in matters of trade as are applied in dealing ith foreign 
nations from any other point of view. A man’s first duty is to his family, and 
then to his country ; and by country I mean it in the largest sense—the whole 
British Empire ; the first duty of every one of us, in every country in the 
Empire, is a duty to the Empire before our duty to any foreign country. 
Sir Samuel Griffith was followed by Mr. Hofmeyr, with his 
historic proposal of a general levy of 2 per cent. all round the 
Empire on foreign imports, which would at that time have 
provided a revenue of £7,000,000, “ which would pay fora very 
considerable part of the British fleet.” Such common payment, 
in the words of the speaker, “ would establish a connecting link 
between the Colonies and the Empire also, such as is not at 
present in existence, and which might further develop by-and-by 
into a most powerful bond of union.” 


WitH remarkable foresight Mr. Hofmeyr forestalled the objec- 
tions of latter-day Free Fooders by pointing out that a small 
., tax “would not raise the price of the bread 
Mr. Deakin’s ‘all 
ia of the poor man very much, especially as 
P the poor man would get breadstuffs duty- 
free from all the Colonies—from Canada, Australia, and India ; 
and the grain-producing power of those and various other 
Colonies might be developed to an almost unlimited extent, so 
that ultimately hardly any rise in price would be observed.” 
Other Premiers enthusiastically supported this policy, perhaps 
the most notable speech being contributed by Mr. Alfred 
Deakin, then Chief Secretary of Victoria, who comes to us to- 
day as the Prime Minister of the Australian Commonwealth : 

It may be well for the Colonies to set it on record that, because they are so 
Imperialistic in feeling, because they are so stirred by every movement that 
helps to bind together the Empire, and looking upon this proposal as one of 
the means of uniting its scattered parts, they would gladly avail themselves 
of it. But it is not for the Colonies to urge the adoption of this proposal as 
one which would be a benefit to them. It is really an Imperial matter, and 
until the head and the heart of the Empire have become animated by the 
same feeling, and become convinced that this is a good means to adopt, our 
voices must be futile, the expression of our views may be considered pre- 
mature. It may be desirable to place it on record that the Colony of Victoria 
is heartily at one with the other Colonies in the view they take upon this point, 
and I would explain that the reason why we do not go into the details of the 
question is because we feel it is a question to be dealt with elsewhere and by 
others, who might even regard us as being moved by selfish interests, whereas 
we are really moved by Imperial interests. 


It was a remarkable demonstration of Colonial solidarity, but 
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the Conference was successfully prevented from coming to a 
vote by the timidity of the “Imperial” Government. In 1894 
the self-governing Colonies met at Ottawa, and passed a 
series of resolutions on trade relations—inter alia, “That this 
Conference records its belief in the advisability of a Customs 
arrangement between Great Britain and her Colonies by which 
trade within the Empire may be placed on a more favourable 
footing than that which is carried on with foreign countries.” 
A great campaign of education was set on foot by men of light 
and leading throughout Greater Britain, especially in Canada, 
and the success of their propaganda received remarkable testi- 
mony in the deplorable declaration of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer from 1895-1902, who 
dared to boast in the House of Commons on May 29, 1903 : 
“T opposed Colonial Preference, first as regards wine, though 
it was pressed upon us by the Australian Colonies ; secondly, 
with regard to tea; and, thirdly, with regard to sugar, and only 
last vear with regard to corn and flour.” 


AT the second Jubilee Conference, in June 1897, attended by the 
Prime Ministers of all the self-governing Colonies, a resolution was 
carried “unanimously and earnestly” recommend- 
The Last : ia . . 
ing the denunciation of any treaties hampering 
the commercial relations between Great Britain 
and her Colonies, while the Premiers undertook to see how far the 
preferential system could be developed. By the time of the 
Coronation Conference of 1902 the movement throughout the 
Empire had made such progress, largely owing to the Canadian 
Preferential Tariff conferring a substantial preference upon British 
goods over foreign goods, that the following constructive policy 


was unanimously adopted by the Conference, presided over by 
Mr. Chamberlain : 


Conference. 


(1) That this Conference recognises that the principle of Preferential Trade 
between the United Kingdom and his Majesty’s Dominions beyond the seas 
should stimulate and facilitate mutual commercial intercourse, and would, by 
promoting the development of the resources and industries of the several 
parts, strengthen the Empire. 

(2) That this Conference recognises that, in the present circumstances of 
the Colonies, it is not practicable to adopt a general system of Free Trade 
between the Mother Country and the British Dominions beyond the seas. 

(3) That with a view, however, to promoting the increase of trade within 
the Empire, it is desirable that those Colonies which have not already adopted 
such a policy should, as far as their circumstances permit, give substantial 
preferential treatment to the products and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom. 

(4) That the Piime Ministers of the Colcries respectfully urge on his 

Majesty’s Ccoverrment tke expcdiercy cf giantirg in the United Kingdcm 
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preferential treatment to the products and manufactures of the Colonies 
either by exemption from or reduction of duties now or hereafter imposed. 

(5) That the Prime Ministers present at the Conference undertake to submit 
to their respective Governments at the earliest opportunity the principle of 
the resolution, and to request them to take such measures as may be necessary 
to give effect to it. 


As an earnest of their keenness the representatives of the Colonies 
announced themselves as prepared to recommend to their respec- 
tive Parliaments preferential treatment of the Mother Country 
on various lines, and since 1902 South Africa has accorded a 
preference of 25 per cent. on British goods; New Zealand has 
raised her tariff 10 per cent. against the foreigner, while leaving 
it where it was upon British goods; and Australia is only too 
anxious to follow suit as soon as certain obstructive treaties are 
cleared away. The Campbell-Bannerman Government has inanely 
declared that it will not go into the coming Conference with an 
open mind on the subject of Preference, and doubtless hopes to 
killthe whole movement. That the Premiers will not allow them- 
selves to be out-manceuvred either by the Colonial Secretary, who 
is a mere lay figure, or by his artful and unscrupulous under- 
strapper, is evident from the action of Australia, New Zealand and 
Cape Colony in replacing the policy of Preference on the agenda, a 
fact which has been characteristically boycotted by the Cobdenite 
Press. The new resolutions are both definite and significant. 
Australia proposes to re-affirm the first three resolutions adopted 
by the last Conference, supplemented by the following : 


That it is desirable that the preferential treatment accorded by the Colonies 
to the products and manufactures of the United Kingdom be also granted to 
the products and manufactures of other self-governing Colonies. 

That it is desirable that the United Kingdom grant preferential treatment 
to the products and mauufactures of the Colonies. 


New Zealand moves: 


That it is essential to the well-being of both the United Kingdom and his 
Majesty’s Dominions beyond the seas, that in the over-sea Do minions pre- 
ferential tariffs in favour of British manufactured goods carried in British- 
owned ships should be granted, and that in the United Kingdom preferential 
rates of duty on Colonial produce now taxable should be conceded. 


Cape Colony contributes two resolutions, of which it may be 
hoped that the second will not be lost upon the British nation, 
however blind and deaf his Majesty’s Ministers may be : 


(1) That this Conference re-affirms the resolution adopted unanimously by 
the Colonial Conference held in London in 1902, and recognises with extreme 
gratification the extent to which the principle of reciprocity has been accepted 
by the various Colonies. 

(2) This Conference, while adhering to the principle of preferential treat- 

ment of the prcducts and menufectvres of the United Kingdom, desires to 
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impress upon his Majesty’s Government the opinion that the continuance of 
such preferential treatment to the producers and manufacturers of Great 
Britain is largely dependent upon the granting of some reciprocal privileges 
to British Colonies. 


UNFORTUNATELY there is one Premier—and not the least im- 
portant—who does not even pretend to take any interest in the 
oi .,. approaching Imperial Conference—i.e., Sir Henr 

Political Fruits a - Acca As a dovent Little 
i Englander he cordially detests the British Empire, 
and is hostile to every step calculated to promote its consolidation, 
whether in the form of Imperial Conferences, mutual measures of 
defence, or Preference. Essentially provincial in his outlook and 
cosmopolitan in his sympathies, his ideal is that “shrunk and 
shrivelled” Little England eloquently anathematised by Lord 
Rosebery in the distant days of his Imperial enthusiasm. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman will die a happy man if he leaves 
his country asmaller and a weaker Power than he found her. 
The leader of the “ Perish Empire” school has already handed 
over the Transvaal to the Boers by swindling the British elec- 
torate out of several seats to which they were entitled on any 
democratic theory of representation. He is about to endowthe 
Orange River Colony with a Constitution deliberately designed to 
deprive the British of any prospect of representation in the local 
Legislative Assembly, and his Government is intriguing for the 
restoration of a Bond Ministry at the Cape. And when he has 
squandered South Africa, which hiscountrymen spent £250,000,000 
and over 20,000 lives in trying to save, this Scotch anarchist will 

triumphantly ask us, “Is Imperialism worth while?” Only his 
cowardice prevents his immediately establishing a Krugerite 
Government in Dublin, which would make Ireland a foreign and 
unfriendly Power, and a suitable base of future operations 
against Great Britain. So in this case disintegration is to be 
effected by instalments. Every alien element, whether Boer or ; 
Nationalist, is dear to the British Premier on one condition—that 
it be anti-British. He has no particular use for the French i 
Canadians, who are reputed to bea loyal element in the Empire. | 
Such a politician passionately resented Mr, Chamberlaln’s Fiscal 
policy, which would activelycounteract Separatist influences, Our 
Premier belongs to the straitest sect of the Cobdenites, and fully 
shares Cobden’s faith that Free Imports would inevitably dissolve 

the Empire, as expressed in the sinister letter of 1842, revealing 

the real objective of the Cobdenite movement: “The Colonial 

system, with all its dazzling appeals to the passions of the people, 

can never be got rid of except by the indirect process of Free 
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Trade, which will gradually and imperceptibly loose the bond 
which unite the Colonies to us by a mistaken notion of self- 
interest.” 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S effort to arrest this process of dissolution 
was a Challenge to the Manchester or Separatist school, and with 
his usual intellectual incoherence Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman assailed the proposed 
“sordid bonds” with the first available weapon, 
which happened to be—a boomerang. The civilised world 
was thunderstruck to learn, on the typewritten authority of 
the Liberal Leader, that after nearly sixty years of the 
blessings of Free Trade, one-third of our unfortunate people 
were living permanently “on the verge of hunger” *—the 
most crushing condemnation of any economic system ever 
uttered. The pity of it is, ’tis true, and the deplorable plight 
of our submergible third is an additional motive for appealing 
to Greater Britain to help the Mother Country out of her 
Slough of Despond. But there is another reason, altogether 
apart from his anti-Imperialism, why Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman takes no interest in meeting the Colonial Premiers, 
always with the exception of General Botha, the executor 
of the British Empire in South Africa. The fact is that the 
Liberal Leader’s heart is engaged elsewhere. He can think, 
talk, and dream of nothing but The Hague Conference. The 
Imperial Conference was not deemed worthy of a paragraph in 
the Royal Speech at the opening of Parliament, but the Prime 
Minister of England (salary £5000 per annum) can make time to 
write a newspaper article on the cosmopolitan conclave which is 
to meet in June, which is probably the most childish effusion to 
which any responsible statesman in this or any other country 
has ever attached his name. It is much worse than childish. 
This perilous twaddle has revived dormant foreign  sus- 
picions of British good faith which it will tax all Sir Edward 
Grey’s statesmanship to remove. The entire episode is dis- 
creditable. In the first place, the British Premier appears to 

* We make no apology for reproducing the text of this never-to-be-forgotten 
speech of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman : “ In this country we know, thanks 
to the patience and accurate scientific investigations of Mr. Rowntree and 
Mr. Charles Booth, both in different fields and by different methods, but 
arriving at the same result, which has never been questioned—we know that 
there is about 30 per cent. of our population underfed, on the verge of hunger, 
doubtful day by day of the sufficiency of their food. Thirty per cent.! What 
is the population of the United Kingdom? Forty-one millions. Thirty per 
cent. of forty-one millions comes to something over twelve millions.”, 


Its Economic 
Results. 
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have employed that mass of vanity, Mr. W. T. Stead, to peram- 
bulate the Courts and Chanceries of Europe and waste the time 
of foreign sovereigns and statesmen in pursuance of that will- 
of-the-wisp, International Disarmament, At any rate, this crank 
masqueraded abroad as the unofficial mouthpiece of the British 
Premier, and obtained access to various personages who would 
not otherwise have wasted their time in listening to his nonsense. 
This egregious emissary so managed his mission as to unite all 
Europe against us. His pilgrimage was followed by the authori- 
tative announcement of Professor Martens, the eminent Russian 
diplomat, who thoughtfully came to England in order to prevent 
the public from being misled by Mr. Stead as to the intentions 
of the Powers, that Russia, Germany, and France do not regard 
the question of the limitation of armaments as even ripe for dis- 
cussion, and they hope that The Hague Conference may not be 
prejudiced by the introduction of this fad. 


THEREUPON Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman plunged into the 
fray with an article in the?new, or rather renovated, Radical paper, 

the Nation, in which the Speaker of evil memory 
Lecturing the has become merged—and which we trust may 
Foreigner. occasionally live up to its name by adopting 
a National standpoint—tartly informing the European Powers 
that they will stultify themselves if they refuse to limit their 
armaments.* He reminds these foreign fools that Great Britain 
has already given an earnest of her enthusiasm for Disarmament 
by substantial naval and military reductions, and asserts that she 
1s prepared to go still further should the other Powers recipro- 
cate, provided always—no small proviso—that British naval 
supremacy be not endangered. These benighted Continentals 
are told that they can have no reasonable objection to 
allowing our Fleet to remain, to use his own _ phrase, 
“invulnerable,” because, forsooth, we are the triends of 
peace and freedom and the champions of Free ‘Trade, 
the answer from abroad has not tarried, and is neither en- 
Couraging nor agreeable, As regards reductions already etfected 
in our Army and Navy, it is cruelly pointed out by Con- 
unental critics that all these economies are officially recom- 


_" We contemplate bringing an action for libel against the New York 
/ridune for publishing the tollowing cablegram: ‘‘ London, March 2.—The 
Liberal Government is not courting popularity in plumping heavily for the peace 
Congress. The Prime Minister writes about it with cheery optimism in Ze 
National Review, which is pulsaung with new lie under the direction of 
H. W. Massingham.” 
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mended to the British Parliament by Mr. Haldane and Lord 
Tweedmouth, not in the spirit of brotherly love towards other 
nations, but in the interests of efficiency, so that Great Britain 
may possess a larger striking force than she has ever had before, 
as well as a more powerful fleet. Radical newspapers are infinitely 
shocked, but they surely have no right to be surprised that their 
great and good leader should be denounced as a sinister Machia- 
velli who is trying to hoodwink the Continental Powers by a 
series of hypocritical pretences, his proposal that our maritime 
rivals shall abandon their oversea ambitions and agree to 
perpetuate British naval supremacy being regarded as an ingenious 
and impudent attempt on the part of “ perfidious Albion” to 
remain Mistress of the Seas on the cheap. Our assumptions of 
moral superiority as friends of peace not unnaturally excite 
foreign ridicule, as every one knows that we gained almost 
every inch of our Empire by the sword, which we never hesitated 
to draw, from the days of Cromwell to those of King Edward, 
whenever we deemed it desirable. Nor are our lectures upon 
Free Trade more impressive, because it is equally known abroad 
that we remained rigid Protectionists so long as that fiscal system 
suited us, and only adopted Free Trade with the object of making 
the world our dumping-ground. Moreover, Europe is aware that 
the moment this country becomes convinced that Free Imports 
no longer suit her interests she will unhesitatingly revert to her 
historic policy of Protection, and most foreigners, who do not 
think us to be such idiots as our Premier thinks them, believe 
that this change is nearer than Liberal politicians imagine. 


It is all-important to clear our minds of cant in discussing 
international questions, because in pretending to be so much 
better than our neighbours, we are suspected 
of pursuing our material interests under cover 
of high-sounding cosmopolitan and humani- 
tarian professions. As regards Disarmament, our sentimental 
statesmen have drifted into a thoroughly false position owing 
to their lack of imagination—a gift which the Duke of Wel- 
lington described as knowledge of what is going on “on the 
other side of the hill,” and which may nowadays be defined as 
knowledge of what is going on on the other side of the North 
Sea—and total inability to put themselves in the position of other 
people. What isthe use of perpetually telling the Germans that 
they cannot afford to maintain a great navy as well as a great 
army? They must buy their own experience, and the recent 
German General Election proves that a sufficient proportion of 
the German people agree with their Emperor in holding the 
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contrary view. In spite of a substantial increase in taxation, and 
the cry of dearer food, Germany, which ex hypothesi is hopelessly 
impoverished by Protection, has elected a Parliament which will 
be even more ready than its predecessor to build battleships. 
As we pointed out last month, the Emperor successfully appealed 
to the patriotism of his people on this very question of a big 
navy ; he interprets the popular verdict as an instruction to go 
full steam ahead, and the semi-official Press has already de- 
clared that another naval programme is on the stocks. And yet, 
in the face of this decisive national mandate, the British Premier 
coolly comes forward and informs the German Emperor in the 
first flush of his victory that he will make a fool of himself unless 
he abandons the policy upon which Germany has set her heart ! 
It would be about as unreasonable for Churchmen in this country 
to summon Nonconformists to abandon their agitation against 
the Establishment because of its inconvenience to the Church, 
or for the propertied classes to order the Socialists to desist from 
further attacks upon wealth, as it is for our Prime Minister to 
call upon Germany to relinquish her “ manifest destiny,” which, 
according to the Emperor, “lies upon the water.” There are 
“haves” and “have nots” among nations no less than among 
individuals, between whom there will always be an incompatibility 
of interests, if there is not actually irrepressible conflict. 


IT is inane of British statesmen to go on whining for Disarmas 
ment, all the more as it is exceedingly distasteful to the French 
Whining for Government, who are confronted on the one 

hand by an explosive neighbour, and on the other 
by an internal pacifiste movement which threatens 
French security. The French Steads have been greatly encouraged 
by the British Premier’s effusion, though no doubt he is too fatu- 
ously self-complacent to realise the ill-concealed indignation he 
has aroused in responsible circles in Paris, The only effective reply 
to German preparation, which is undoubtedly directed against 
this country, though in pursuance of that objective it might suit 
Germany to fall in the first instance upon France, is adequate 
counter-preparation, British home defence should be estab- 
lished on a broad popular basis, so that invasion may be rendered 
not merely impossible but unthinkable, and the British Navy 
would thus recover its strategic freedom to destroy the enemy’s 
fleet. In the second place, we should lay down two battleship, 
to every one constructed in Germany. Unfortunately, our mighty 
War Lord, Mr. Haldane, the leader of the Potsdam Party in the 
Cabinet, is engaged in dissipating the few remaining fragments of 
our Regular Army on the pretext that he is creating a Territorial 
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Army, which on his own showing would require six months after 
the commencement of hostilities in order to learn its duties ! It has 
thereforenochanceof ever beingtrained,except by German officers. 
The Board of Admiralty on its side has forgotten the elementary 
truth propounded by Lord Charles Beresford that battleships are 
cheaper than battles, and appears to be in league with the 
Cobden Club and the peace-at-any-price party in inflaming 
German ambition and inviting German aggression by scattering 
our Sea-power. It has not hitherto been considered “cricket” to 
criticise the Sea Lords of the Admiralty, but as Sir John Fisher 
allows Ministers to shelter themselves behind the authority of 
his name in both Houses of Parliament, it is only right to hold 
him up to public indignation as the chief culprit and the 
responsible author of any future disaster. According to the 
Daily Chronicle, Sir John Fisher is about to be made a Peer. 
We devoutly hope this may be true. His retirement would 


be cheaply purchased by a dukedom and a grant of £50,000 a 
year. 


THE proceedings of Parliament have not been particularly en- 
livening during the past month, save for the repeated alarums 
2 teens and excursions of the Suffragettes, who are per- 


forming a public service in hardening male 
Opinion against Women’s Suffrage. The House 
of Commons has been mainly engaged in voting the Estimates, 
the discussion of which is rarely interesting or intelligible to the 
general public. With the exception of Mr. Haldane’s military 
programme, or rather unmilitary programme, which life is too 
short to master, Ministerial measures have been generally post- 
poned until after the Easter Recess, although Mr. Lloyd-George 
has found time to flutter the Cobdenite dovecots by producing a 
Patents Bill in the interests of British labour, Captain Sinclair 
(Secretary for Scotland) has been deputed to placate Scotch 
Radicals by a preposterous Land Bill, introducing dual owner- 
ship in Scotland, just as the country is pledging its credit in 
order to abolish that intolerable system in Ireland, while Mr. 
Mr. McKenna has brought forward a monstrous measure to 
exempt local authorities from paying for denominational educa- 
tion while compelling them to pay for undenominational 
teaching. Thus Nonconformity remains on the Rates. The 
Established Church and the Roman Catholics are struck off, 
Nothing more has been heard of the promised attack on the 
House of Lords which held the place of honour in the Speech 
from the Throne, and disgruntled Radicals are meeting in odd 
corners of the House of Commons, under the aggrieved Sir 
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Charles Dilke, to “binge up” Ministers to an agitation for 
which they have little stomach. The Ministerial Temperance 
Bill has not hitherto seen the light, but if it ever does it may 
be safely assumed to combine the maximum of injury to the 
“trade” with the minimum of advantage to temperance. In 
any case it will be completely overshadowed by the Bir- 
religious Irish Bill, which will be the piéce de résistance of the 
Session. According to the Westminster Gazette, anti-Home Rulers 
will approve this measure because it is not Home Rule. 
Home Rulers will support it because it is an instalment of Home 
Rule. It is passing strange that the Liberal Party, who thoroughly 
realise the injury sustained by the Opposition from speaking in 
two voices on the Fiscal question, should make the same 
blunder as regards Ireland. Unionist Tariff Reformers sup- 
ported the late Government because the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and other Ministers were convinced Tariff 
Reformers ; Unionist Free Traders, did likewise because Mr. 
Balfour was a “real Free Trader.” The Liberal Press 
has been unsparing for the last three years in ridiculing these 
manoeuvres, which discredited our party and were primarily 
responsible for the debacle. Nevertheless, all Liberal Home 
Rulers are to be called upon to vote for Mr. Birrell’s Bill 
because the Prime Minister and Lord Chancellor are Home 
Rulers sans phrase, while Liberals who are publicly pledged 
to oppose Home Rule will be dragooned into the same lobby 
because Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, and 
Sir Henry Fowler, who declared that to pervert a Free Trade 
mandate into a Home Rule mandate would be a breach of faith, 
will be found there. And yet high-minded politicians resent 
their calling being described as a dishonest calling. 


IT is rumoured that Mr. Birrell, as “an astute tactician ”—a phrase 
which provokes us to say, “ Enough of this foolery !”—contem- 
plates embarrassing the Unionist Party by pro- 
ducing the very Devolutionary measure drafted 
by Sir Antony Macdonnell for the assistance of 
Lord Dunraven, which was shown to Lord Lansdowne in the 
autumn of 1904 on the occasion of the visit of his “ old friend.” 
We have frequently expressed our views on the whole Macdonnell 
episode. We need not reiterate them here. The late Prime 
Minister admittedly blundered in allowing his three colleagues 
(Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Wyndham, and Lord George Hamilton) 
to place an avowed Nationalist at the head of the Irish Admin- 
istration. There is reason to believe that Mr. Balfour protested 
vigorously against the appointment on various grounds which 
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were subsequently justified by the event. As Premier, he 
ought to have vetoed it, but unluckily he allowed the cabal 
to have its way. It would be nonsense to suggest that this 
acquiescence in any way implicates the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the subsequent Devolution development, of which 
he knew no more than the man in the moon, or the majority of 
his Cabinet, or the rank and file of his Party. Mr. Balfour can with 
a clear conscience take up the gauntlet about to be thrown 
down by Mr. Birrell, and a fortiori the Unionist Party can fight 
for the Union with unfettered hands. No political party becomes 
compromised by backstairs intrigues of which it knew nothing, 
and which it condemned the moment they came to light. 
Unionists are, however, entitled to ask that Mr. Balfour 
shall recognise that certain of his colleagues are prejudiced in 
the eyes of the public, and that the party interests shall not be 
subordinated to personal considerations, as has so frequently 
happened in the past. Mr. Wyndham is a clever, cultivated 
speaker, but to thrust him into the forefront of the fight against 
Devolution in the House of Commons would be deplorable; and 
if Lord Lansdowne is well advised, he will ask Lord Cawdor to 
make the running in the Lords. Some reparation is surely due 
to the Unionist Party at the hands of those who thoughtlessly 
allowed themselves to be out-manceuvred by a very much cleverer 
intriguer than themselves. The situation would be intolerable if 
throughout the debates there are to be mysterious allusions to 
the “devolutionary sympathies” of Lord Lansdowne and the 
“acquiescence” of Mr. Wyndham in this, that, or the other 
project, emphasised by insidious references to unpublished 
documents. The only way to meet this line of attack is for any 
ex-Ministers who dabbled in Devolution to stand aside during 
the fight against Devolution, 


THE campaign may be said to have opened with the interview 
between Mr. Balfour and the great Irish Unionist deputation on 

‘ March 19, which impressively re-stated Loyalist 
a hah ejections to Home Rule under any and lame 
alias. As Mr. Thomas Sinclair pointed out, the 
one thing Ireland required at the present time was peace, and 
he illustrated the treatment the minority might expect to receive 
should the Nationalists acquire ascendency by the startling fact 
that outside Ulster the number of Loyalists to Nationalists in the 
membership of County Councils was 1 to 35! Mr. Andrew 
Jameson, speaking for the South and West, pointed out that any 
form of Home Rule would jeopardise land purchase by fright- 
ening capital. Mr, Balfour made a trenchant reply, admitting 
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that the lesson of the Irish Local Government Act was “that 
those who have proved themselves unworthy of the trust in small 
matters cannot be given the larger trust which they claim at our 
hands,” and he stigmatised the Irish policy of the Government 
as “a deliberate and intentional fraud upon the British 
electorate.” But heconfidently predicted that we should not be 
“less successful in maintaining the Union in the twentieth 
century than we were in the closing years of the nineteenth.” 
We agree, always provided that we combine opposition to Home 
Rule with a positive constructive programme as formerly. 
Otherwise the Union will be in real danger, and the Unionist 
Party will remain indefinitely impotent. Mr. Balfour relies upon 
the House of Lords to pull the Opposition through all its 
difficulties, and he promised the Irish Unionists that the Peers 
would deal with future Home Rule Bills as they dealt with the 
last one. They are clearly entitled to do so, because the question 
of Home Rule was deliberately, and as it now turns out fraudu- 
lently, withheld from the electorate at the General Election ; and 
as the Globe observes, any Unionist speaker who attempted to 
discuss Home Rule at public meetings was greeted with cries 
of ‘Bogey, bogey!” and was generally compelled by the 
audience to pass on to some other topic. 
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It would be suicidal of the Lords to swallow a detestable and 
detested measure, which, moreover, is a gross violation of 
ye Ministerial pledges, without affording the electors 
is Sani an opportunity of pronouncing upon it, and we 

have no doubt that the Peers will be prepared to 
do their duty. Their popularity to a large extent rests upon 
their courageous action in 1893 in ignominiously rejecting the 
second Gladstonian Home Rule Bill after it had passed the House 
of Commons, although Home Rule had been the main issue at 
the General Election in the previous year. The Radicals are 
apparently anxious to give “‘ the hereditary enemies of the people ” 
a fresh lease of popularity on this very question, with the object 
of proving that though Conservatives may be “ stupid,” Liberals 
are anything but “intelligent.” Nevertheless, we remain 
firmly of the opinion expressed last month that Unionists would 
be wise to make the reform of the House of Lords a plank in 
their platform, and to press forward that policy. We cannot blink 
the fact that the Peers have lost prestige by completely abdicating 
their functions as a revising Chamber throughout the Unionist 
régime, and by swallowing such mischievous measures as the 
Irish Local Government Act, the working of which Mr. Balfour 
now adduces asa decisive argument against Home Rule. Lerd 
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Curzon’s able advocacy of Lord Newton’s Bill, which affords the 
Lords an opportunity of setting their house in order, shows how 
the ablest members of our Party feel upon this question ; and if 
they are wise the Peers will pass this measure and despatch it 
across the corridor. Should it be accepted by the Commons, 
the Upper House would become a much stronger Second 
Chamber than it is at present. If, on the other hand, Lord 
Newton’s Bill were rejected by the Lower House, the Lords 
would be in an infinitely better position to resist the Radical 
attack, while their assailants would be proportionately weaker. 


THERE is always an atmosphere of unreality about military and 
naval debates in the House of Commons. With rare exceptions, 
Scheme 36 Members of Parliament are not interested in 

. these questions, and the forlorn and empty 
appearance of the House during any discussion on National 
Defence presents a painful contrast to its crowded, electrical, 
excited condition whenever some point of procedure, personal 
explanation, or other triviality dear to the Parliamentary mind, 
is being considered. Mr. Haldane threatens to kill any lingering 
interest in the Army by his portentous harangues, while the 
peevish and pettifogging speeches of Mr. Edmund Robertson, 
the spokesman of the Admiralty, are infinitely wearisome. The 
Opposition has unfortunately missed a golden opportunity of 
rehabilitating itself with the country by taking a strong national 
line on the Army and the Navy. In discussing Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham seemed far more 
anxious to let off their “right honourable friend” than to 
expose a gigantic imposture; and it was peculiarly unfor- 
tunate that Mr. Arnold Forster, who knows about and cares 
about the Army, should have been prevented by ill-health from 
following up his incisive attack on our amorphous War Minister. 
Mr. Haldane’s countless columns of rhetoric and all his tall talk 
about “the nation in arms” must not be allowed to conceal the 
fact that he is engaged in reducing our tiny Regular Army by over 
40,000 troops. His so-called “ Territorial Army,” to be organised 
by counties, is so much “eye-wash,” and may never be any- 
thingelse. We thoroughly distrust a politician who appeals to the 
gallery to help him to erect earthworks against Compulsion, while 
his admirers are. busy canvassing for support in military circles 
on the ground that his scheme (we believe that it is the thirty- 
sixth military scheme in the last hundred years) marks the 
final bankruptcy of the Voluntary system, and that when Mr. 
Haldane has been appointed its Chief Official Receiver, the road 
will be open to Compulsory Service. We shall, never get Com- 
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pulsory Service by subterfuge but only by convincing the 
country of its necessity, We have already wasted five precious 
years since the South African War revealed our military weak- 
ness, and we cannot afford to waste another five years while 
Mr. Haldane completes his education and buys his experience. 
There are good and bad features in his project. Unfortunately, 
he holds out little hope of bettering the bad features, while he 
seems disposed to whittle down the good features under criticism. 
It is impossible to say anything definite about the plan as a 
whole, except that it once more throws our military forces into 
the melting-pot and destroys the Militia and the Militia ballot—a 
crowning folly. It is a gigantic gamble in which the dice are 
loaded against us. 


Mr. HALDANE’S One conspicuous merit is that both by word 
and deed he has greatly strengthened the case of the National 
4.» Service League, which, under the sagacious 
ane ggahe guidance ot Lord Roberts and Lord Milner, 
Question. " - le : 
is making steady progress with its simple, straight- 
forward, democratic programme of Universal Training and 
Univeral Service. There have been several successful meetings 
during the last month, notably at the Kensington Town Hall, 
where Lord Milner made an admirable speech praising Mr. 
Haldane for his “ good ideas,” but adding, “as a philosopher he 
could not object if we press him to be logical, and to carry them 
to their inevitable conclusion.” If it was the duty, as Mr. 
Haldane maintained, of every able-bodied man to defend his 
country, it could not be a secondary or subordinate duty. Then 
why object and denounce the idea of that duty being enforced 
by law like every other civic duty? It was the duty of the 
citizen to contribute according to his means to the cost of the 
State, and the law compelled him to do it. But if it was also 
his duty to contribute in his person to the defence of the State, 
why should not the law compel him to do that? “Why, in the 
name of common sense, is the one just and the other unjust; 
the one English and the other un-English ; the one freedom and 
democratic government, and the other tyranny and oppression ?” 
Echo answers Why ? 


Tue Parliamentary discussion of the Naval Estimates was almost 
as unsatisfying as the Army Debates. The Opposition Front 
Bench is apparently paralysed by the fact that 
the First Sea Lord, Sir John Fisher, was a 
legacy from the late Government, and their 
criticism of the Admiralty is feeble, halting and inconclusive. 
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With the moral complicity of the Opposition, His Majesty’s 
Ministers are engaged in breaking up the British fleet into frag- 
ments, each of which is inferior to the powerful concentrated 
North Sea Fleet, which remains permanently in full commission 
under the command of Prince Henry of Prussia. Some “ week 
end” when our Admiralty are playing bridge and golf, the Kaiser’s 
brother will strike that “ blow at the heart” of the British Empire 
against which the late Lord Salisbury warned his countrymen. 
The Germans have made all arrangements to pour troops into 
this country in the event of their fleet securing a momentary 
command of the sea. Mr. Robertson, the Admiralty apologist 
in the Commons, a typical Little Englander and Little 
Navyite, is allowed to make the most absurd assertions 
unchallenged by the other side, and the only Member who 
really cares what happens to the British Navy is a Liberal, 
Mr. Carlyon Bellairs—Member for King’s Lynn—whom a 
“ patriotic” Opposition has allowed to fight his battles single- 
handed. Unlike ninety-nine Members of Parliament out of 
every hundred, Mr. Bellairs is actually prepared to subordinate 
Party interests to national considerations, and we trust that the 
Unionists in his constituency are sufficiently large-minded to 
appreciate his invaluable services to the country. It would be 
an outrage to opposehim. Mr. Bellairs, to the great indignation 
of the Radical Party, many of whom would joyfully reduce our 
Sea-power to the Swiss level, moved an amendment (March 5), 
seconded by another Liberal Member, Mr. Cowan, affirming ad- 
herence to the Two-Power Standard, which it was unnecessary 
to press because the threat of this motion had been sufficient to 
bring the Government to heel. Even Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, who had previously repudiated the Two-Power Standard 
which has been the corner-stone of our naval policy for 
over twenty years, was compelled to meet Mr. Balfour's 
pointed challenge as to whether he accepted the Two-Power 
Standard by the elegant observation, “I shout too. I agree”; 
The entire Navy is bewildered by the methods of the present 
Admiralty, and it is amazing to us that Lord Cawdor, who seems 
to be less of a mandarin and more of a man than most “ states- 
men,” should allow himself to be hypnotised by his former 
association with Sir John Fisher: Lord Cawdor ought to be 
stumping the country. If the public realised the danger of 
breaking up our Fleet, which can only be explained on the 
theory that the Admiralty are too jealous to allow any admiral 
to have a big command, Sir John Fisher and Co. would be 
speedily sent about their business. 
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THE Radicals have a comforting formula which keeps them in 
good countenance under all circumstances. Whenever they 
win at the polls, the voice of the people is as 
the voice of God. Whenever they are beaten 
they “save face” by describing their defeat as 
the triumph of the Evil One. The General Election was in 
the first category; the London County Council Election is in 
the second. According to professedly serious Radical newspapers, 
the ratepayers of London have been engulfed in a maelstrom of 
“ misrepresentation, mendacity and money.” It would be diffi- 
cult to frame a more damning indictment of popular government. 
If the Metropolitan ratepayers are such corrupt imbeciles they 
are clearly unfit to manage their own affairs, and Parliament 
should be instantly invited to repeal the Local Government 
Act of 1888. As a matter of fact there is a remarkable re- 
semblance between the Unionist rout of January 1906, and the 
Progressive rout of March 1907. In each case the electorate 
was heartily sick of the “old gang,” which had become com- 
pletely demoralised by a prolonged debauch of office, and was 
determined cofite que cofiteona change. The disgust inspired 
by the late Unionist Government and the Progressive Administra- 
tion, were infinitely greater factors in each catastrophe than the 
enthusiasm excited by the Liberal or Municipal Reform parties. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his self-righteous colleagues 
are far too conceited to realise that they were merely ‘‘ Hobson’s 
choice.” They fatuously imagine that they have a popular 
mandate to turn the country inside out. Let us hope that the 
Municipal Reformers will be wiser in their generation, and that 
by their prudence, devotion and foresight they may deserve the 
greatness which has been unexpectedly thrust upon them. The 
London County Council has been a Radical stronghold ever 
since its creation by a Conservative Government nearly twenty 
years ago. There is absolutely no reason why it should not 
remain a conservative stronghold, using the word ‘“ conserva- 
tive’ in its best sense, for the next twenty years. The Progressives 
were beaten all along the line. An electoral map of London 
shows as striking changes as an electoral map of Great Britain 
after the General Election. The defeated Progressives, like the 
Unionists, can point to a more or less solid ‘‘ Birmingham” 
on the south side of the Thames, but their majorities are not on 
the Chamberlain scale. The turnover in the Metropolis is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the following figures. The outgoing Council, 
elected in 1904, consisted of 83 Progressives, 34 Moderates, and 
1 Independent. The new Council consists of 79 Municipal 
Reformers (the new name of the Moderates), 38 Progres- 
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sives, and 1 Independent. The total number of registered 
electors in London is 840,730, including plural registrations, 
but as the sacred principle of ‘one man one vote” prevails 
in London, and nearly half a million persons went to the poll, 
it is difficult to ascertain the actual percentage, though the 
general percentage is given as 55—a substantial improvement 
on all previous records. Each elector had two votes in every 
constituency except the City, where he had four, and the Municipal 
Reformers received approximately 527,000 votes to the Progres- 
sives’ 392,000, the Socialists polling a miserable 4500, and the 
Independents 4900. The Progressive débdcle may be interpreted 
as the revolt of the ratepayers against municipal trading and 
Socialism, which if indefinitely continued would have brought 
London perilously near bankruptcy, and the result has been hailed 
throughout the civilised world as a lesson to Extremists, and as 
a warning to the Radical Government. Immense credit is due 
to the organisers of this notable victory, the London Municipal 
Society, which may be described as the Great General Staff of 
the Municipal Reform Party. Its indefatigable Secretary, 
Mr. Towler, has been preparing for the contest for several years, 
while the managers of the campaign were Captain Jessel and 
Mr. Hayes Fisher, to whom the utmost credit is due. Nor 
should the services of the Leader of the Moderate Party, Mr. 
Robinson, be overlooked. It was an immense advantage to the 
winners to be led by a plain straightforward Englishman, with 
such an essentially English name as Robinson—a man with no 
pretensions to excessive cleverness, but shrewd, sound and 
sensible withal. The first duty of the new Council was to elect a 
Chairman, Deputy Chairman, Vice-Chairman and nine Aldermen, 
and after strenuous efforts to enlist the services of eminent 
outsiders suchas Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, Lord Cawdor, and 
Lord St. Aldwyn in various capacities, ultimately Mr. Percy 
Harris, one of the most experienced and capable members of the 
Moderate Party, who has every qualification for the post, became 
Chairman; Mr. Stuart Sankey, another prominent Municipal 
Reformer, Vice-Chairman ; while the Deputy-Chairmanship was, 
according to precedent, presented to the minority, who selected 
Captain Hemphill. We cannot pretend to regret that Lord 
Milner and Lord Curzon should have avoided municipal inter- 
ment, and Lord Cawdor could not possibly be spared from the 
somewhat inarticulate House of Lords, but it is regrettable that 
Lord St. Aldwyn should not have been roped in, because he is as 
eminently suited to be a municipal mandarin, as he is unfitted 
for Imperial statesmanship—vide his deplorable utterances in 
South Africa, The seven new Aldermen elected by the majority 
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are: Mr. H. T. Anstruther, Mr. Brodrick, Sir Vincent Caillard, 
Mr. Hayes Fisher, Mr. G. K. Naylor (President of the Society of 
Electrotypers and Stereotypers), Captain Swinton, and Lord 
Michelham, whose business and financial ability will strengthen 
the Council where it is most weak. The Progressives were 
allowed to elect Mr. McKinnon Wood and Mr. H. Ward in 
addition to the seven Aldermanic seats they held already. The 
Municipal Reformers are admittedly confronted by a tremendous 
task, and they are naturally cautious in endorsing the wild-cat 
schemes of their predecessors, though it is understood that 
certain heavy financial liabilities, which were carefully concealed 
by the spendthrifts during the election, cannot be repudiated. 
Mr, Walter Long has given effective expression to the general 
desire of Londoners for “a complete audit by a well-recognised 
firm of chartered accountants ” of all the Council’s undertakings, 
which the new Council have agreed to, in spite of the furious and 
highly suspicious protests of all the Burns and all the Benns, 


ALTHOUGH the international situation remains outwardly calm, 
the vote of confidence secured by the German Emperor at the 


General Election has perceptibly increased the 
malaise of Europe, which has been accentuated 
by the publication of the inner history of the 
Algeciras Conference in the Revue des Deux Mondes by the well- 
informed Foreign Editor of the Temps, M. Tardieu. To students 
of German policy this chapter contains nothing novel. The 
Wilhelmstrasse notoriously moves and lives and has its being in 
an atmosphere of intrigue, but the disclosure of the Emperor’s 
desperate desire to wreck the Conference, which if successful 
would probably have led to war, has been a plainful shock 
to optimists and minimisers. There are various indications that 
Germany is about to re-embark on that policy of diplomatic 
adventure by which she seeks to harass other Powers into pay- 
ing political blackmail for the sake of a quiet life. In Morocco 
she is devoting herself to making things impossible for France. 
The Tertius Gaudens expects to score in any event. If France, 
who is in a peculiarly pacific mood, should shirk her appointed 
task of maintaining order, Germany would step in “in the 
interests of civilisation.” If, on the other hand, France, in 
fulfilment of the mandate of Europe became involved in “a Boer 
war,’ with the Moors, it would suit Germany’s book still better. 
It is satisfactory to know that in spite of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s “ gaffe” on disarmament, the relations between the 
British and French Governments remain close, cordial and confi- 
dential. The cruel disaster to the French Navy, which has lost 
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one of its finest battleships, the “Jena,” through an accidental 
explosion, has afforded all classes in this country another oppor- 
tunity of testifying their regard and attachment to the French 
people. There are other German manceuvres in other parts of 
the world which we should do well to keep an eye upon. It 
has been positively stated in the Berlin Reichstag that Ger- 
many’s main object in South-West Africa is to create a base of 
future operations against British South Africa. The Germans are 
the last people to throw away their millions on wild-cat schemes, 
It is not worth their while to keep a large army in such a God- 
forsaken country for the mere purpose of policing a handful of 
Hottentots. And how explain the passionate anxiety of 
the Emperor to construct a strategic railway to the frontier of 
Cape Colony, or the immense importation of arms? Then, 
again, the relations between Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries are developing apace. According to the Times Paris 
correspondent, who never speaks without his book, Wilhelm II, 
has been moving heaven and earth to induce his northern 
neighbours to close the Baltic against the outside world, i.e., 
Great Britain, We are also threatened with a revival of the 
projected Pan-German railway across Asia Minor—which we 
have foolishly facilitated by allowing the Turks to increase 
their Customs duties on British trade—shortly to be pre- 
sented. to the British and French Governments under the 
specious garb of “internationalisation.” Without our co- 
operation it cannot be financed. By whatever name the 
Baghdad Railway is called, it is and will ever remain a 
German strategic railway, and it will be disastrous to the interests 
of every other Power, We ought not to touch it even witha 
pair of tongs. Consider, ¢.g., its effect upon Egypt, where 
Germany is exhausting the resources of civilisation in stirring up 
sedition. The Sultan’s friendly message to the people of England 
through the Daily Mail is a strong hint to us to reconsider our 
whole Near Eastern policy, 


THE visit of the Dowager Empress of Russia to her sister Queeri 
Alexandra has produced striking manifestations of Anglo-Russian 
goodwill, and has quickened interest in the Anglo- 
Russian pourparlers, which are believed to be 
near a Satisfactory conclusion, in which case the 
peace of Europe would be strengthened by another powerful 
pillar. , , , Another agreeable international incident has arisen 
out of the appalling disaster to the Great Eastern Company’s 
steamer Berlin, which afforded the Dutch an opportunity of dis- 
playing their bravery in rescuing the few surviving passengers: 
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The Prince Consort of Holland took the lead in this humane 
and heroic work, and in recognition of his gallantry King 
Edward conferred upon him the Grand Cross of the Bath, 
with which he was invested by Prince Alexander of Teck. 
At a banquet at the Hague Queen Wilhelmina expressed 
the hope that the incident might prove “a fresh link of 
sympathy between our two Houses, and knit in even closer 
bonds of friendship our countries, which are already united by 
so many ties in the past and present.” This declaration caused 
the liveliest satisfaction in this country, and is interpreted as 
ending the estrangement caused by the South African War. 
Holland and Great Britain may be even more necessary to one 
another in the future than they have been in the past. , , , The 
appropriateness of the German Emperor’s action in presenting a 
statue of William of Orange to King Edward is not altogether 
obvious, unless it be a reminder that we have already been 
invaded by one William. The nation was divided at the 
time, and our former invader came on the invitation of the 
predominant political faction in 1688. Possibly Wilhelm II. 
anticipates an equally cordial welcome from our Potsdam Party 
in I9—. y » » Lhe situation in Russia is no whit clearer since 
the assembling of the second Duma, which contains only 26 
of the 458 members constituting the original Duma, The 
Stolypin Ministry is in a hopeless minority, but this has not 
deterred the optimistic Premier from bringing forward a 
large and ambitious programme to justify his assertion 
that ‘Russia must be transformed into a Constitutional 
State.” The “ exceptional laws” are to be modified, “adminis- 
trative exile” is to be abolished, and religious liberty pro- 
claimed ; among other reforms being free compulsory educa- 
tion, an Income-tax, and other paraphernalia of Western 
Parliamentarianism, though whether M. Stolypin or anybody 
else will succeed in putting such new wine into such old 
bottles is very doubtful. , , , The bloody history of Bulgaria 
has been stained by yet another tragedy, the assassination of 
M, Petkoff, the Prime Minister, who thus shares the mysterious 
fate which overtakes every prominent Bulgarian patriot. The 
assassin is a dismissed employee, who is believed to have 
been the tool of more important people. 


AMONG noteworthy home events is the by-election at Brigg, 
in Lincolnshire, reckoned as a hopelessly Radical seat, where 
even during the “khaki” election the Unionists 
were beaten by nearly 1000 votes. Thanks 
to the local popularity of our candidate, Sir Berkeley 
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Sheffield, and the invaluable propaganda of the Tariff Reform 
League and the Rural Labourers’ League, which advocated a 
definite constructive policy, the seat was captured by a majority of 
116, the figures being : Sir Berkeley Sheffield (U.), 5389 ; Captain 
Guest (L.), 5273—a surprising turnover sirce the General Elec- 
tion, when the Liberal candidate polled 5753, and the Conser- 
vative candidate only 4027—Liberal majority 1726. Curiously 
enough Captain Guest (cousin of Mr. Winston Churchill) had been 
previously defeated at Cockermouth—the only other seat won 
by the Unionists since the Genera] Election. Few Radicals are so 
popular with our party. Brigg, followed as it was by the capture 
of the Progressive citadel in London, was a staggering blow 
to the Liberal Party, though the effect was somewhat marred 
by the supineness of the Halifax Unionists in allowing Mr. 
Whitley to have a walk-over on his appointment as Junior Lord 
of the Treasury. , , , Another interesting contest occurred at 
Oxford, where Lord Curzon’s nomination to the Chancellorship 
of the University was challenged by Lord Rosebery, who was 
defeated by a majority of twoanda half to one, the figures being: 
For Lord Curzon, 1101; for Lord Rosebery, 440. The latter’s 
Christ Church friends were confident of returning their candidate, 
and the explanation of his defeat by an inundation of country 
clergymen is childish in the face of the figures. We trust that this 
vote of confidence will be accepted by Lord Curzon as some 
evidence of the admiration in which he is held by his countrymen, 
who keenly resent the disgraceful treatment he received from the 
late Government, Lord Curzon is expected to enter the House 
of Commons before the end of the year. He will be a brilliant 
accession to our depleted and demoralised ranks, but we venture 
to say that if he is wise he will not compromise himself by sitting 
on the Front Bench. , , , It is a positive pleasure to be able 
to congratulate the Government upon anything. The Minis- 
terial decision to oppose the construction of the Channel Tunnel 
came with all the charm of a surprise. We need not trouble 
to scrutinise the ratio decidendi—the sentimental argument that 
Tunnel would produce ‘a feeling of insecurity” in the public 
mind. This perilous project may now be regarded as finally 
extinguished, and we need not waste auother moment upon it. 
« « « We cannot close these pages without expressing our sincere 
sympathy—in which we feel sure all our readers will join—with 
Mr, St. Loe Strachey, the editor of the Spectator, on the cruel blow 
that has befallen him in the death, in his first year at Oxford, of 
his eldest son, Mr. Thomas Strachey, a most promising boy, who 
inherited his father’s keen and disinterested zeal in public affairs. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE 
COMING CONFERENCE 


‘THE close approach of what we are still unfortunately compelled 
to call the «‘ Colonial” Conference is occupying the thoughts 
and pens of political writers of every shade of opinion. And 
certainly the subject is sufficiently important and many-sided to 
affurd material for them all. In these notes I shall make no 
attempt to cover the whole ground, or to deal with the more 
picturesque and personal aspects of the Conference. I approach 
the subject frankly from the standpoint of an Imperialist whose 
interest is centred in the question how far, if at all, the 
Conference is going to promote the organic unity of the self- 
governing States of the Empire. And in that connection—and 
this, rather than guesses or prophecies, is my principal object— 
I may attempt brieflyto restate the position which we Imperialists 
of the new school hold to-day, and to clear away some of the 
misunderstandings which exist with regard to it. 

There can be no doubt that the Conference will be the 
occasion of a very remarkable display of friendly feeling. As 
far as mere hospitality goes, nothing will be left undone to make 
the gathering a complete success. Indeed, the very warmth of 
the reception which will be accorded to its members, the number 
of “ functions ” they will have to attend, of patriotic speeches 
they will have to listen and respond to, may materially enhance 
the difficulties, in any case great, which stand in the way of 
their arriving at any positive results in the serious business before 
them. One of the chief of these difficulties is the want of time. 
Three weeks in every four years is not nearly time enough to 
devote to the solution of the gravest political problem which 
confronts not only the United Kingdom, but all the members of 
the Imperial family. That is one of the reasons which make 
it so essential that the Conference should on this occasion, 
before it breaks up, create some permanent machinery for 
carrying on its work in the long intervals between its brief and 
widely separated sessions. 
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I have spoken of organic unity as the object to be arrived 
at. Let me define that object more precisely—indeed, with the 
utmost precision of which the circumstances permit. Some 
Imperialists, even of the most thoroughgoing type, are, on 
grounds of policy, averse to giving too definite a shape to 
their aspirations. They adopt deliberately a certain diplo- 
matic nebulousness. Personally I question the wisdom of this 
policy. No doubt it is impossible at this stage to frame a 
cut-and-dried scheme of Imperial union. But it is one thing to 
have an open mind about methods, quite another to be, or to 
appear, vague and hesitating about the end we wish to attain. 
In order to convince, to win adherents, to create such a 
body of public opinion as can alone give the necessary 
impetus to any great enterprise of constructive statesmanship, 
we must be clear, and must be seen to be clear, with regard 
to our ultimate object. That is quite consistent with flexi- 
bility—and flexibility in this sense is essential—in the choice 
of means; with a readiness to take what we can get at any 
given moment, although it may fall far short of what we 
think desirable or even ultimately necessary. I fancy that 
the most fervent Imperialist will be well satisfied if he gets 
even a small instalment of what he desires from the present 
Conference, always provided that he is able to regard it as an 
instalment, a first step, though perhaps but a short one, on 
the road to his goal. 

What is the goal? What is it that we, who call ourselves 
Imperialists, really have in our minds when we talk of ‘the 
consolidation of the Empire,” of “Imperial unity,” and so 
forth? It is, I take it, nothing less than this : that the several 
States of the Empire, however independent in their local affairs, 
however dissimilar in some of their institutions, should yet 
constitute, for certain purposes, one body politic ; that, in their 
relations to the rest of the world, they should appear, and be, a 
single Power, speaking with one voice, acting and ranking as 
one great unit in the society of States. 

I know that there are some, even among those fervently 
desiring the maximum of common action, who think that 
this ideal is no longer attainable. The great self-governing 
Colonies, they say, are already separate nations. The most 
we can hope for is that they and the Mother Country should 
remain permanently allied nations. With all due respect, I 
differ from this view. 

The idea of alliance is not adequate. It is not really at all 
appropriate to the circumstances of the case, An alliance is 
the voluntary combination of wholly distinct and separate 
States, of communities which, but for such voluntary agree- 
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ment, would be mutually foreign to one another. That cer- 
tainly is not the relation of the several States of the Empire to 
one another to-day, nor need it ever become their relation, 
however great their individual growth and development. For, 
in the first place, they are all subject to one Sovereign. That 
no doubt is not in itself conclusive. Over and over again in 
history, wholly separate States—Austria and Spain under 
Charles V., Great Britain and Hanover from 1714 to 1837, 
&c. &c.—have owed allegiance to the same Sovereign, But 
what at once differentiates the relation of the States of the 
Empire to one another from that of even the most closely 
allied independent States is the fact that every man of Euro- 
pean race who is born under the British flag is entitled zso 
facto to full citizen rights in every State of the Empire, This 
is wholly inconsistent with political separateness, and it is an 
element of the case which is of vast importance. 

True it is, and we ought to rejoice at the fact, that the great 
Colonies have attained, or are fast attaining, the proportions 
and dignity of nations, and that they have, as nations, a growing 
sense of individuality, a character, a pride, and a tradition of 
their own. But nationhood does not necessarily involve a 
wholly separate and self-contained existence. There may be, 
there are, cases in which several nations form a single State, or 
a State-group, possessing political unity. To take only one 
instance which is quite close to hand, the Scotch are surely 
entitled to be regarded asanation. Yet they are politically 
merged with the English, and merged to a degree which no one 
contemplates in the case of the Canadians or Australians. And 
if distinct nations can and do constantly form a single body 
politic, is there any case in which such union is more easy, 
more natural, and more likely to prove enduring than where 
the united peoples, however various their growth, have still for 
the most part sprung from a common stock, and possess for 
the most part a common language and a vast common stock 
of moral, political, and social ideas. 

It is indeed difficult to classify what, for want of a better 
term, we call the British Empire. It fits into no recognised 
category, and cannot be accurately described by means of our 
existing political vocabulary. We are face to face with a new 
situation, with a relationship of communities which has no 
precedent in history. To make it a success we require novel 
institutions, Even to give an adequate account of it we almost 
require a novel terminology. Whoever attempts to describe it 
is perforce driven to the use of analogy and metaphor. The 
phrase “a family of States,” though lacking in precision, is 
perhaps best calculated to convey a conception corresponding 
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to the facts. It is a family of separate households, but with 
interests inextricably intermingled, and its salvation lies in a 
family partnership somewhat similar to one of those business 
partnerships of related “houses,” situated in different coun- 
tries, which play so great a part in the world of finance. They 
each look after their own interests, and in a sense are inde- 
pendent of one another, yet their intimate relationship and 
constant co-operation, the very practical “ preference” which 
they give to one another, constitute a combination of enormous 
power. A common origin is at the root of it, the immense 
mutual advantages which it offers are the cement which keeps 
it together. 

But, metaphor apart, is there anything impracticable in a 
twofold citizenship and a twofold patriotism ? Every German 
is familiar with the idea of a “narrower” and a “ wider” 
Fatherland. He is a patriotic Prussian, Saxon, Bavarian, but 
he is a patriotic German to boot. I can see no greater diffi- 
culty for any subject of the British Crown in feeling a similar 
double allegiance—allegiance to his own country and allegiance 
to the Empire as a whole. And the example of the Germans 
is in one respect particularly instructive. Time was when 
Germany was little more than a geographical expression, when 
it had even less political unity than the loosely compacted 
British Empire has at the present time. It was the sentiment 
and the desire of unity which made the mighty political fabric 
which we see to-day. German patriotism created the German 
Empire, and a similar patriotism could surely consolidate our 
own. 

No doubt we all need to cultivate that patriotism. But in 
embryo the feeling of the wider citizenship is already there. 
Only we must not expect it to take, in the case of the younger 
nations, the form of prerogative attachment to the Mother 
Country. How often have I heard Colonists use expressions 
such as this: “We don’t understand what you mean when you 
talk of our being loyal to England or to Great Britain, We 
think of our own country first. But we are loyal to the King 
and to the Empire.” There is the whole thing ina nutshell. They 
have got the idea of the wider patriotism, but it is Imperial 
not British patriotism. Time was when the great majority of 
Colonists still thought and spoke of the Mother Country as 
“home.” Now in the vast majority of cases the land in 
which they live is “home,” whether that land be theirs by 
adoption, or, as is the case with an ever-increasing proportion 
of their number, by birth. Those of them who are of British 
race may still have a sentimental affection for the old country 
as the land of their fathers, But they no longer think of 
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themselves as belonging to it; they own no allegiance to it, 
they do not feel themselves to be citizens of it. When they 
call themselves British citizens, they are thinking of that 
greater political unit of which the old country and their own 
country are both alike parts. They are “loyal to the 
Empire,” to the “wider fatherland” which embraces the 
United Kingdom but is not identical with it or subordinate 
to it. They cherish the conception of a union in which all the 
younger members of the family, may feel that they have an 
honourable and, proportionately to their size, an equal place. 
For co-ordination, not subordination, is the very essence of the 
idea. Ido not say that the feeling which I have attempted to 
describe is general among the Colonial peoples, or that even 
where it exists, and exists in vigour, it is always thus clearly 
formulated. But I do say that it is already potent in many 
quarters. And I believe that it is latent almost everywhere, 
and that it only needs to be appealed to in the right way to 
become one of the great political forces of the world. 

It would be interesting, if space permitted, to pursue the 
matter a little further, and to consider how the circumstances 
of our time all make in favour of this idea, just as they make 
against the old conception of the Colonies as so many satellites 
circling round Great Britain. As the newcountries grow, the 
sense of filial dependence on the Mother Country necessarily 
dwindles. The ties do not necessarily grow weaker. My 
whole contention is that they should grow stronger, But 
they necessarily change their character. On the other hand, 
the new countries, as they grow and push out into the world, 
are brought into closer contact with one another. Here are 
Imperial bonds of a new kind. For to the growth of the 
wider patriotism fraternal relations between the Colonies zuter 
se are of vital importance. 

And just one more point. The growth of the Colonies from 
small and isolated communities into considerable States, with 
manifold external relations, brings them into contact, not only 
with kindred and friendly peoples, but with foreign and 
potentially hostile ones. That fact cannot but tend to make 
them take wider views, and, locking out upon a future in which, 
unsupported, they might not be too secure, to realise the value 
of belonging to so great a family. 

The growth of the Imperial idea as I have attempted to 
define it—the idea of a greater fatherland, a wider citizenship, 
and a new patriotism—is the hopeful side of the picture. But 
it would be dishonest to ignore the darker side, the fact that 
so far it is an idea merely, and that next to no progress 
has been made in the creation of the institutions which are 
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necessary to its realisation in the world of fact. Our tradi- 
tional policy with regard to the Colonies was the outcome of 
atime when the idea of a permanent union between them 
and the Mother Country on a basis of equality had not yet 
occurred to more than one or two exceptional minds. The 
dominant conception then was that of gradually parting from 
them, parting as friends. Under the influence of that conception 
we adopted a policy which on its negative side was wise and 
salutary. We gave them, as fast as they were able and willing 
to stand on their own feet, complete control of their own 
affairs, By so doing we not only avoided friction which 
might have led to an open rupture, but encouraged their in- 
dividual growth. But this policy, negatively wise, had no 
positive, no constructive, side. True to its root-idea of gradual 
and peaceful separation, it did nothing to promote common 
interests between us and them, to lay the foundation of common 
institutions, or to provide for common action in external 
affairs. And so we have arrived at the present lop-sided state 
of things, which no thinking man, unless he still cherishes the 
idea of separation, can regard with anything but profound un- 
easiness, The new idea of partnership, of equal union, finds 
itself confronted with a system which makes and was intended 
to make for separation, and the outcome is the most uncertain 
thing in the world. The one fact which is perfectly clear is 
that the new idea cannot be realised with the old machinery. 
Either we must devise some practical form of union, or separa- 
tion will in fact ensue, however little we may desire it. 

But it is far more difficult to lay the foundations of any 
common system to-day than it would have been in the ‘forties 
and ’fifties. It was possible in starting any Colony on its indepen- 
dent career and giving it the complete management of its local 
affairs, to provide for some co-operation in matters of common 
interest. A genuine Imperial Court of Appeal, an Imperial Trade 
Council with Colonial members upon it, regular representation 
of the Colonies at home by political and not merely commercial 
agents, a certain preference to ships bearing the British flag in 
all British ports and waters, a light import duty on all foreign 
goods entering British territory, to form the nucleus of a 
common fund forcommon purposes—these things would have 
appeared, as indeed they are, so natural, that they could 
easily have been established at the outset. And a real Imperial 
system, once initiated, would have grown with the growth of 
the new countries, as part of their fundamental institutions, 
without in the slightest degree affecting their local freedom or 
hampering their development. 

But it is far more difficult to create such a system now, 
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when both the Colonies and the Mother Country have got into 
the habit of acting without regard, or only with casual and 
inadequate regard, to one another, even in matters which 
obviously could be much better regulated by common agree- 
ment. Yet, difficult as it is, the problem has to be faced. 
And the agenda of the approaching Conference afford unmis- 
takable evidence that there is, in more than one quarter at 
least, a strong desire to tackle it. 

It is the Colonies in this instance, or at any rate some of 
them, who are making the running. And that is all to the 
good. It is far better that proposals for co-operation should 
come from them than from us. If Great Britain were the 
first to move, it would be impossible to avoid the suspicion, 
amounting in some quarters almost to a mania, that we were 
seeking to interfere with Colonial self-government, to recover 
control for “‘ Downing Street.” True, no man in his senses 
dreams of such a thing. But though in this country we all 
know this, it is evident that in the Colonies, and especially 
perhaps in Canada, a good many people still do not know it. 
And if the Canadian Government still regard any proposals for 
organised and permanent consultation between the States of 
the Empire, like those contained in Mr. Lyttelton’s despatch 
of April 20, 1905, as calculated to “interfere with the workings 
of responsible government,” it is better that Mr. Deakin and 
Sir Joseph Ward should convince them that this is not the 
case than that any Englishman should attempt so to convince 
them. We British Imperialists will be better employed if we 
concentrate our efforts upon removing the prejudices which 
still prevent many people in this country from responding to 
such overtures as the Colonies are prepared to make, 

It is extremely unfortunate that the one form of Imperial 
partnership, the one new tie of a practical kind, which all the 
Colonies, including Canada, are as yet unanimous in desiring, 
should have met with no better reception in the Mother 
Country. The historian of the future will rub his eyes with 
wonder, as foreign observers already do, at the national infa- 
tuation which has led us to look askance and to boggle over 
one of the fittest opportunities ever offered to any nation of 
recovering what it had carelessly thrown away. “ Preferential 
trade relations” with our own fellow kinsmen, a position of 
permanent advantage in some of the greatest and most promis- 
ing markets in the world, is a boon which—apart entirely from 
its political consequences, great as they must be—would be 
worth securing even at aheavy price. And the price we should 
in fact have to pay is a bagatelle. It is difficult to regard with 
patience the disastrous accident of party warfare which has 
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caused it to be so absurdly exaggerated. A sober examination 
of the question has been rendered for the moment impossible 
by the fact that it lent itself to a party cry. And those who 
raised that cry are evidently still convinced that it is good 
business to keep it up. Indeed, they now rely almost exclu- 
sively on the “dear food” argument, the more far-seeing of 
them having evidently come to the conclusion that it is not 
prudent to commit yourself too deeply against any and every 
modification of our tariff system, ‘ You cannot give prefer- 
ence to the Colonies without a} tax on corn, What a way 
of promoting Imperial unity—to make living dearer for the 
mass of the people!” That is practically their whole case. 
But it is not true, either that you cannot give any preference 
at all without a tax on corn, or that, with such a tax, the 
necessaries of life as a whole must be dearer. For, even 
granting that such a tax would come out of the pocket of the 
consumer (though that is far from certain), it is clearly possible 
to compensate him for a slight increase of cost on a single 
article by a corresponding reduction in other duties, 

No doubt the day will come when “ the mass of the people” 
will realise these facts. And no doubt also it isthe duty of all who 
feel the vital importance of Preferential Trade to try and make 
that day come quickly. They are bound to direct a steady 
stream of temperate economic argument against the misconcep- 
tions and exaggerations which stand in the way of the acceptance 
of so sound a principle, to pelt the “dear food” bogey, not 
with rhetoric or ridicule, but with facts and figures, till they 
destroy it. But it is wise to recognise that this process must 
take time—time which the Colonies will be well advised to 
give us—and not to forget that there are other very important 
subjects before the Conference besides Preferential Trade. 
It is not impossible that the British Government may after all 
adopt a less hostile attitude to the principle of Preference. 
But even if it does not, there is no reason why the Conference 
should be barren of results in other directions, and certainly 
there is every reason why no Imperialist should try to make 
itso. Yet there is a real danger that, if public interest is 
concentrated exclusively on the question of Preference, other 
matters, however important, will be but perfunctorily discussed. 

Such a result would be deplorable in the extreme. On 
the agenda of the Conference are to be found, apart from the 
question of Imperial trade, a number of problems the solution 
of which is essential to the building up of that new and larger 
political organisation which we have seen to be our ultimate 
aim. Such are the creation of a genuine Imperial Court of 
Appeal and the adoption of a single system of naturalisation 
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throughout the Empire. But more important than all the rest 
is the question of the future of the Conference itself. That 
body is, after all, next to the Crown, the greatest Imperial asset 
we possess. It is our one really Imperial institution, and it is 
to its continued existence and heightened efficiency that we 
must look for the gradual establishment of a real partnership 
between the self-governing States of the Empire. 

No fewer than three Colonies, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Cape Colony, have submitted notices of motion tending to give 
permanence to the Conference under the title of an “ Imperial 
Council.” The Australian resolution is the most definite of 
the three. It defines the composition of the Council, which 
is to consist of “ representatives of Great Britain and the self- 
governing Colonies, chosen er officio from their existing admin- 
istrations,” provides for regular meetings of the Council, and 
contemplates the creation of a permanent secretarial staff, 
“ charged with the duty of obtaining information for the use 
of the Council, of attending to the execution of its resolutions, 
and of conducting correspondence on matters relating to its 
affairs.” To leave no doubt as to the character of this new 
Office, the Australian resolution further proposes, consistently 
and rightly, that ‘‘ the expenses of such a staff shall be borne 
by the countries represented on the Council in proportion to 
their population.” The Office, however subordinate its duties, 
is to be a genuinely Imperial one, 

It is probable that this resolution will be accepted by New 
Zealand and Cape Colony, and that it will form the basis of 
the whole discussion. On the other hand, a strong note 
of opposition is sounded from Canada, where the Toronto 
Globe, a paper of great influence, and standing in 
close relations with the present Administration, recently 
described an Imperial Council as ‘(a mischievous scheme” 
and “a medium through which the various members of 
the Empire would be meddling intolerably in each other's 
affairs.” And it is not only in Canada that the word 
“Council” seems to have caused a certain amount of per- 
turbation. Yet a little reflection must surely show that 
the alarm is unnecessary. The “Council” which the 
Australian resolution contemplates is clearly nothing more 
than the present “ Conference ” converted into a permanent 
institution. Not only has it nothing to do with the internal 
affairs of the several States, so that the danger of its “ meddling ” 
with them is the merest scare-crow, but even in its own sphere, 
that of “ matters of common Imperial interest,” it will have no 
executive authority. It will simply be a medium of mutual 
information and the exchange of views. No doubt its resolu- 
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tions would have great moral weight, but they would not be 
binding on any of the States represented at the Council against 
its will. It is difficult to imagine how the establishment of a 
regular means of consultation between the several States of 
the Empire in matters of common concern can be objected to 
except by those who are, in principle, Separatists. 

The rejection of the Australian proposal would be a severe blow 
tothe cause of Imperial unity—unless, indeed, its opponents 
were prepared with some better scheme for securing the same 
end. And I am firmly convinced that such a negative result would 
be contrary to the wishes of a great majority of the citizens of 
the Empire. The Governments of Australia and New Zealand 
are no doubt supported by the bulk of public opinion in those 
Colonies in the move that they are making. In this country 
there is a great preponderance of opinion in favour of 
some step of the kind. And even in Canada, while the ground- 
less anxiety of a section of the people lest the proposal should 
interfere with their cherished autonomy may induce a hesi- 
tating or even a hostile attitude on the part of the Canadian 
Government, it is, to say the least, doubtful whether that atti- 
tude would be truly representative of average Canadian opinion. 
The recent debate in the Canadian House of Commons on 
Colonel Hughes’s motion for a “ full partnership union ” between 
Great Eritain and her Colonies revealed the existence of a large 
body of opinion prepared not only to go as far as the estab- 
lishment of a consultative Imperial Council, but to go a great 
deal further. If the Australian proposal could be made the 
subject of a referendum to the citizens of all the self-governing 
States of the Empire, there would be little fear of the result. 

From my own point of view, the Australian proposal, so 
far from going beyond the immediately practicable, does not 
appear to embrace all that might be reasonably asked for, even 
under present conditions. The truth is that there are two 
distinct, if related, problems to be dealt with, which the use 
of vague general terms has tended to confuse, and that, while 
the Australian proposal does take us some way towards the 
solution of one of them, it hardly touches the other at all. The 
first problem is how to ensure the maximum of co-operation 
between the several States in affairs of common interest within 
the Empire. Of this nature are identical legislation on com- 
mercial matters, mainly patents, trade marks, copyright, 
shipping, the currency, the meiric system, &c, &c.—or con- 
certed action with regard to such questions as emigration, the 
development of intercourse by post and cable, and so forth. 
Here is a wide field, in which agreement in principle already 
exists on many points, and is easily attainable on many more. 
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But the weak point is that the Conference, if only from want 
of time, cannot do more than lay down general principles, 
To ensure any practical results, an immense amount of 
detailed work will always remain to be done, and at present 
no regular machinery exists for dealing with it. There is no 
lack of expert ability, either here or in the Colonies, to elaborate 
the plans agreed upon by the Conference, but in the absence 
of some permanent Imperial machinery it cannot be organised 
and set to work. By creating a permanent Office to carry out 
the instructions of the Conference, and to see that the business 
begun by that body does not come to a standstill in the long 
intervals between its sessions, the Australian resolution does 
go a long way to get over this difficulty. 

But there is a second problem with regard to which, as far 
as I can see, it does not help us much. I refer to the difficulty 
of keeping the Government of the United Kingdom in touch 
with the Governments of the other States, when it is dealing 
with the external affairs of the Empire and primarily when it is 
dealing with those external affairs which directly affect one or 
more of the Colonies. Granted that no system for the common 
control of external relations is as yet possible, however desir- 
able it might be, however necessary we may ultimately find it, 
But the very fact that the Imperial Government is under 
present circumstances in sole control of external relations 
makes consultation with the Colonies on all external matters 
which concern them—and the number of such matters is con- 
stantly increasing—absolutely essential. And the Conference, 
while sitting, affords an admirable means of consultation. But 
it is the essence of questions of this character that they crop 
up at all sorts of times. And except when the Conference is 
sitting, there is no ready and recognised means by which the 
Imperial Government can consult with any particular Colony, 
much less, as in matters of the highest moment would be 
eminently desirable, with them all. Nor does the Australian 
proposal prescribe such a means, useful as its adoption would 
be in other respects. What is wanted is permanent represen- 
tation of the Colonies at the centre of the Empire by men of 
such rank, preferably members of the respective Cabinets, as 
would enable a body of a composition similar to that of the 
Conference, and of great if not quite equal authority, to assemble 
at any time, if occasion required it. Its functions would be 
deliberative merely. The present suggestion does not go 
beyond that. But the constant potential existence of a 
deliberative Council, or ‘‘ Conference ” if you prefer to call it so, 
representing all the States of the Empire, would go far to keep 
our policy on really Imperial lines, 
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I am conscious of the somewhat desultory character of this 
article, conscious also of its many omissions. The subject is 
too vast for the available space. But, before concluding, there 
are two more points to which I would briefly refer, if only to 
avoid the appearance of ignoring their immense importance. 
The first of these is the question of Imperial defence. I know 
that to many people in this country, and especially perhaps 
to those who look askance at far-reaching schemes of Imperial 
union, the most urgent of the questions before the Conference 
appears to be that of cbtaining from the Colonies some larger 
contribution to the cost of the defence of the Empire, and 
especially to the upkeep of the Navy. But to my mind this is 
putting the cart before the horse. Undoubtedly the greatest 
common interest of all the States of the Empire is security 
from external attack. Undoubtedly also the maximum of 
security can only be attained by organised co-operation, by a 
system in which all would contribute, according to their 
capacity and on some regular plan, to military or naval forces 
available for any Imperial purpose, As really United States 
they would be invulnerable. But defence depends upon 
policy. Before we can expect the Colonies to contribute, in 
money or kind, to the fighting strength of the Empire, in any- 
thing like proportion to their wealth and population, they 
must feel that they are partners in any policy which might 
involve a call upon that fighting strength. The idea of using 
them as mere tributaries, helping to support an Army and 
Navy, in which they have no part, and in the control of which 
they have no share, is wrong in principle. It is a survival of 
the old system of subordinate dependent States. As an 
expression of goodwill, a recognition of the value to the 
Colonies themselves of the sea-power of the Mother Country, 
Colonial contributions to the Navy are indeed welcome. 
But we shall never get much farther on that road, and it is not 
desirable to attempt it. The true principle is to encourage the 
Colonies to develop their own forces, thus increasing the land 
and sea power of the Empire as a whole, but to develop them on 
lines which will enable them to co-operate in the most effective 
manner with the British Army and Navy, and with one another. 
The extent to which they can be relied upon actually so to 
co-operate, must depend on the success of the Imperial move- 
ment generally, on the extent to which we are able to develop 
common institutions and a common policy. 

And now for the second great omission of which I may 
appear to have been guilty, So far, not one word has been 
said here about India, or the other great dependencies, And it 
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is remarkable how in all discussions concerning the Conference 
India appears to be ignored, although she is to be represented 
at that gathering, and occupies a position of such unique im- 
portance in our Imperial system. The reason for this apparent 
indifference, no doubt, must be sought in the fact, that the 
position of India and the other dependencies in that system, 
and their relations to Great Britain, are not in question on this 
occasion. We may lose them or retain them, but we can never 
retain them as anything but dependencies, With regard to 
the self-governing Colonies, on the other hand, everybody must 
realise that we are in a period of transition. Whatever the 
future has in store, whether our destiny is closer union or 
separation, things cannot long go on as they are. It is from 
this cause, not because they are intrinsically of greater import- 
ance than India, with her great extent, her teeming population, 
and her vast resources, that interest centres in them at the pre- 
sent time. And yet it may be that in the long run the depen- 
dencies of the Empire will exercise a decisive influence on the 
relations of the Mother Country and the self-governing Colonies. 
The double aspect of the Empire is one of the most marvellous 
of political phenomena, On one side it is a real Empire in 
the old sense of the word—a country ruling with absolute, if 
benignant, despotism over a great number of others scattered 
all over the world, and of the most various size and character ; 
on the other side it is a loose congeries, not even a con- 
federacy, of semi-independent States, of which the head of that 
world-wide dominion is only one, though still by far the most 
important, member. Almost every political principle which is 
applicable to it in the former aspect is inapplicable in the 
latter, We almost seem to be living in two different worlds. 
And in some respects the conjunction of the despotic Empire 
with the groups of self-governing States leads to difficulties 
which threaten the stability of this strange political fabric. To 
mention only one of these, there is the constant friction between 
the Mother Country and the self-governing Colonies over the 
treatment accorded by the latter to the Indian and other 
coloured subjects of the Crown. There is much to justify the 
attitude of the Colonies in this matter, as every one who 
has lived in Australia or South Africa is bound to recognise. 
But there is also a deep and natural sense of grievance on the 
part of the Indians, and the Government of Great Britain is in 
a most unenviable position between the two parties, No 
doubt a modus vivendi is possible, but it is very hard to arrive 
at, and meanwhile the strain on the Imperial system is great. 
And yet, with all the difficulties and anomalies which the 
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situation presents, the existence of the dependencies may in 
the long run prove a link, and perhaps the greatest of all links, 
between the Mother Country and the Colonies. In the sphere 
of common interests they may at present count for very little, 
but they are destined in the future to count for a great deal. 
Consider the ultimate importance of the West Indies to Canada, 
of our Central and East African possessions to South Africa, 
of the Malay States to Australia, of the British islands in the 
Pacific both to Australia and New Zealand. Consider the 
importance of India, withits great and growing resources, to 
every member of the British group of States, How seriously 
would the prospects of all the self-governing Colonies be 
clouded, if the tropical and sub-tropical dependencies of Great 
Britain were to pass into other hands! 

From this point of view the presence of a representative of 
India at the Conference has a deep, if mainly prophetic, 
significance. No doubt it constitutes a fresh anomaly in the 
composition of that assembly, and on this ground it has in 
certain quarters been made the subject of objection. For 
India is not really a party to the Conference, and her so-called 
representative is, in fact, only another representative of Great 
Britain. But in view of the many other anomalies presented 
by the Conference, in which Newfoundland ranks with Canada, 
and South Africa has two representatives to Australia’s one, the 
point is hardly worth consideration. In the present rudi- 
mentary state of Imperial organisation, and having regard to 
the purely deliberative character of the Conference, such 
anomalies are really of small importance. Looking at the 
matter practically, there are questions coming before the 
Conference which affect India, and it is therefore desirable 
that some one should be present who has a special knowledge 
of the Indian side of the case. And, from a broader point of 
view, it is highly desirable that the self-governing Colonies 
should be brought face to face with the problems which the 
government of the dependencies involves. At present “the 
white man’s burden,” which they entail, rests entirely on the 
people of the Mother Country, who no doubt also enjoy the 
lion’s share of the material benefits derived from their posses- 
sion, But every year that passes increases the interest— 
already in some cases considerable—of the Colonies in the 
dependencies, and it is inevitable that in the course of time 
that interest should extend from the material to the political 
sphere, and embrace the problems of administration and 
defence, 
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A FOREWORD TO THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE 


IN the affairs of the English-thinking race,* that comparatively 
small, yet perilously scattered people who have the most 
magnificent heritage and the most threatened position in the 
world, the Sibyl continues to burn her books and to put up 
her prices. For a century and more she has offered the secrets 
of her prophecy to an inapt and unheeding nation, to those 
who have had eyes and saw not, and ears, but did not hear. 
She was patient before the destinies of all the continents had 
become one web—when the speed of fate was slow and time 
was cheap. She has been urgent since time became dearer 
for nations than at any other epoch in the world’s history—far 
dearer than can be expressed by the common maxim which 
warns every man that his minutes are his money, and that 
drift, indecision, lethargy, purposelessness in his private affairs 
are the most expensive draft that can be made upon his banking 
account. In the earlier period after Chatham had won what 
his country had not grip enough to keep, what none of the 
factions who thwarted him was competent to manage, what 
sentimental Whiggism had not the force to grapple with, what 
petrified Toryism had not the heart or wit to understand, the 
Sibyl destroyed her volumes generation by generation. She 
has been burning them, in our own experience, decade by 
decade, and she will soon hold the last in her hands. The 
book she offers now may be the last but one—or may be 
the very last. We cannot tell; but we know, that we are 
nearing the end of opportunities, and it is certain that for the 
Opportunity we seem about to miss we shall pay more than 
we have yet reckoned. Again and again down to the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century there were moments when 
we might have secured our Imperial future by the resolute 
development of our Colonies under conditions of commercial 


* This term might well be introduced to describe all the British people 
under the British flag. “English-speaking” race is a meaningless term for 
Imperial purposes. 
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and political union with them which would have placed the 
power of Greater Britain beyond the challenge of any conceiv- 
able rivalry. We were offered certainties, and they were very 
cheap. We have since had opportunities which were excellent 
and not expensive, but we did not avail ourselves of them, and 
they will never return. We are now offered chances and no 
more—chances of success in a task of which it will be difficult 
to make the best in any case. It must become more doubtful 
year by year. As tools are to those who can use them, terri- 
tories are to those that can fill them, If there is any iron law 
in history, it is that. 

What is power? There is no absolute definition for it, 
It is a relative term. It is the measure of human strength 
in one community compared with the measure of the same 
factor in the communities with which it is in contact. We 
are hypnotised for the purposes of this problem by our 
habit of thinking like land-agents, and not like census-takers. 
We paint the map red in our atlases and our imagination, and 
spread the colour equally across the Au-tralian desert and the 
confines of the Arctic circle. It is the utter delusion of 
national pride, There is no strength in millions upon millions 
of acres that are empty. There is nothing but weakness and dan- 
ger in them, if they are neighboured, like the British dominions, 
by more concentrated States with greater and rising strength 
and expanding interests. In territories the English-thinking 
race is rich beyond any power of our imagination to conceive, 
think as Imperially as we may. But in numbers the English- 
thinking race is relatively poor, and is becoming poorer 
upon the comparison with every day that passes, If it were 
wholly united even now, it would require all its energy to hold 
its own, and it would have to carry out a more vigorous policy 
of development than has ever been proposed, in order to 
increase its numbers and strengthen its organisation to an 
extent which would enable every self-governing portion of the 
Empire to lock forward with complete confidence to the future. 
That is the simplicity of the problem, Its real character must 
be insisted upon again and again, The island is not large 
enough to last as a Great Power. There is not a single self- 
governing Colony—not one—which has population enough to 
preserve its own existence by its own resources. Even Canada, 
if Imperial Federation be indefinitely deferred, will exist more 
and more on sufferance, and will ultimately cease to exist, 
except as the northern province of an enlarged United States. 
If we cannot reinforce the English-thinking element in South 
Africa, that region will become, as many of the Teutonic writers 
still prophesy, a Low-German State federated to a Pan-German 
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Empire. If we cannot fill up the Southern Commonwealth, 
who amongst us able to think a generation ahead can 
doubt that Australia must become either German or Japanese ? 
Unless more popular enlightenment upon this point can be 
spread in the Mother Country and the Colonies alike—and it is 
quite as much lacking and needed in the latter as in the former 
—then the British Empire will be past redemption before many 
more Colonial Conferences have come round. The Empire 
remains unorganised, and seems content to remain so indefi- 
nitely, without asking whether, if another decade passes unused, 
we shall ever have the chance to organise. Upon the other 
nations, like America, Germany, and Japan, whose increasing 
numbers take their place at once within the solid system of a 
unified national power, is accumulating the pressure which 
must make itself felt, whether they will or not, at the cost of 
lesser or feebler States. The race that is less numerous to 
begin with, and remains dispersed, must go down sooner or 
later before one or other of the larger races that are concen- 
trated. We shall endeavour to work out the bearing of this 
proposition upon the present interests of the Mother Country 
and of each of the great self-governing States. It is certain that 
neither political party in Great Britain understands, for instance, 
what will be the probable effect in Canada if the discussions 
in Downing Street during the next few weeks should lead to no 
positive conclusions, It is, unfortunately, equally certain that 
even Canada does not realise the full strength of the case for 
some revision of relations which might have been put forward 
by a greater statesman in Lord Elgin’s place. 

In happier circumstances the approaching Conference might 
have been as memorable an occasion as the meeting of 
the German princes in the Hall of Mirrors. When we think 
of how the last five years since Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to 
South Africa have been misused, no party feelings can prevent 
honest men from pointing out at whose doors the original 
responsibility for a fatal situation must be laid. The Unionist 
Party deserved its defeat at the last General Election because 
it had been false to the Imperial mission it professed, The 
great majority of its members were sound. They were 
neutralised by the minority, supported by a close federation of 
tenacious families whose traditional claims to office had given 
them a disproportionate influerice upon the management of the 
party. If the sympathetic Whiggism of the eighteenth century 
has left its tradition of emotional helplessness to the members 
of the present Government, it is not less true that the sightless 
Toryism which derives but very little change of temper from 
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_the Georgian Age is still a stupid and a selfish obstacle to 
every Imperial ideal. It is sincere in a way, and genuinely 
believes that its own hereditary ascendency is a priceless asset 
to the Empire ; it is very ingenious in finding public reasons 
for its private advantage; but its arguments will always be 
found to follow the course which promises to keep the largest 
number of official positions in the hands of the caste, and to 
prevent the success of any policy threatening an extensive 
transfer of portfolios. Mr. Chamberlain was actuated by 
Imperial motives. Thestrongest opposition his policy met with, 
and still encounters, within the party hid its origin in personal 
motives. That has been the humour and the tragedy of the plots 
and counter-plots that have been working out in the last few 
years behind the scenes upon which the pious public fixes its 
attention. 

Let us rapidly recall the circumstances under which the 
fiscal controversy began, when the main issues of the Imperial 
problem were much clearer in the minds of average men 
than they are now. Mr, Chamberlain went to the Colonial 
Office in 1895 with the intention to develop “the neglected 
estates of the Empire,” as he said, and to draw the Mother 
Country and the Colonies together by every means in 
his power. As the latter aspect of the problem was forced 
more and more upon his mind, he imagined that purely 
political methods of union might be effectual. Experience 
drove his convictions step by step out of their Free Trade 
entrenchments, and he was ultimately brought to the conclusion 
which no man in his place could have avoided—that either 
the ideal of Imperial union must be abandoned, or the method 
of Imperial preference must be faced. That was the rigid 
alternative then, and it is the strict choice before us now. 

In the crisis of the war the Colonial Secretary found himself 
striking upon hot iron. As a man of insight he felt and knew that 
one of thecreative momentsinthelife of nations had been reached, 
and that more might be done when the Imperial sentiment was 
ardent and plastic than could be achieved in a generation after 
the cold fit had supervened, As aman of genius, Mr, Chamber- 
lain dared to rise to the full height of the national occasion and 
his own character. But even then his steady grasp of reality 
never failed him, He knew that a vast amount is gained if a 
principle which has in itself an inherent power of development 
can be introduced in a small way by general consent. When 
the Coronation Conference declared in favour of Preference, 
the war-tax upon corn was still in force. It was an infinitely 
abused and excellent impost, which brought a considerable 

sum into the Treasury, had not raised the price of bread by 
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a single farthing, and was not felt by the poorest cottager in 
the land. Modest as the Registration Duty was, it offered, 
under the conditions of the moment, as powerful an instrument 
as constructive statesmanship could desire. Liberals who had 
objected to the tax could not object to a reduction of it in favour 
of the Colonies. It might have been reduced to sixpence upon 
Colonial-grown wheat, It might have been remitted altogether 
upon the same imports, Whichever course was adopted, the 
Opposition of that day would doubtless have attempted to 
continue their protests. But every practical politician knows 
what would have been their position. They would have been 
forced to go to the country protesting against a measure which 
levied a differential duty of séxpence agaiast foreign nations— 
but which had lightened the corn-tax instead of increasing it. 
There can be no doubt that this policy, if adopted accord- 
ing to Mr. Chamberlain’s wish, as the immediate sequel 
of the Coronation Conference would have been the most 
popular measure, as well as the best, that the late 
Unionist Government ever introduced. If a Radical Cabinet 
had been subsequently returned to power, they would have 
found it impossible to abolish the Preference, once given. 
It is almost incredible still to think how that opportunity was 
thrown away. Mr. Balfour was Prime Minister, but Mr. Ritchie 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Ritchie, upon strict 
free-food principles, was willing to keep the Registration Duty 
imposed upon all wheat imports. He was willing, in other words, 
to continue an arrangement the least favourable to the British 
consumer and the most useless for Imperial purposes ; but he 
would not reduce the tax in a way that would have forced the 
foreign importer to pay a greater share on a smaller burthen; 
and he insisted upon levying a war-tax equally on the Colonies, 
who had already shared the loss and cost of the struggle, and 
on the foreign nations, who had not. The whole logic of 
Cobdenism is embodied in that episode. That the free-food 
movement originated in it can never be forgotten. But the 
majority of a Unionist Cabinet agreed with Mr. Ritchie’s views, 
and not with Mr. Chamberlain’s, When Mr. Balfour failed 
to take his Chancellor of the Exchequer’s resignation upon this 
question he missed the opportunity of his life, and the Empire 
lost the greatest opportunity in its recent history, 

That was the sequel of the last Colonial Conference, and we 
are now upon the threshold of the next. The whole record in 
the interval is one of misused opportunity, and it is not easy to 
decide which of the political parties must bear the heavier 
Share of the blame. Mr. Chamberlain’s colleagues had multi- 
plied the difficulties in his path by supporting Mr. Ritchie 
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against him, and they had jeopardised the whole future of 
Imperial union. Upon the other hand, that cause was over- 
whelmed by the grossest devices of unscrupulous demagogues 
when its protagonist determined to devote his energies to it. 
He, at least, had not flinched. Unlike the subject of Dante’s 
scorn, he had not made “the great refusal.” He made the 
great affirmation, and staked his life upon it, and that is the 
immortal honour of which his name never can be deprived. 
Had Mr, Chamberlain’s inspiration been matched by Mr. 
Balfour's resolution, or Lord Rosebery’s courage, the Colonial 
Conference of 1907 would have met under other auspices, and 
with very different prospects. The first Birmingham speech 
opened an epoch in national politics, and the cause of Prefer- 
ence was launched. How has the Unionist Party dealt with 
it? The General Election ought to have been fought upon it 
in November 1903. No politician of either side any longer 
doubts that the Unionists, if defeated, would have obtained an 
infinitely stronger position than they hold to-day. By now 
they would either have formed another Government or 
would be already within sight of returning to power. But there 
was no dissolution at the psychological moment. The power to 
grasp an occasion was as conspicuously missing then as when 
Mr. Ritchie was supported a year before in his refusal to remit 
the Registration Duty in favour of the Colonies. The subsequent 
history of the movement so far as this country is concerned 
may be condensed into a few sentences. The cry of “ free 
food” is the most obvious and familiar device of demagogic 
claptrap. That very cry, however, has been seized upon and 
exploited by the little oligarchical clique of Unionist obstruc- 
tives who claim to represent the purity of Conservative 
tradition and the elevation of public life. To the interests, the 
prejudices, and the personal resentments of this caste the 
efficiency of the whole Unionist Party has been sacrificed. 
Every influence has been brought’ to bear to induce Unionist 
candidates to take up as weak an attitude as possible upon the 
Imperial question, and the urgency of every aspect of that 
question is minimised in order that the only means by which 
closer union can be reached may be more effectually post- 
poned or suppressed. 

Up to the present moment Mr. Balfour’s refusal to commit 
himself to the plain proposition that even a food tax must 
be faced when Imperial necessities compel, prevents his party 
from having any common policy upon the question. 

but let us turn from the retrospect of party futility and 
failure to the urgency of the matter, The action of Canada 
in the last few months has profoundly modified the conditions 
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of the Preference problem. If the next Colonial Conference 
is allowed to dissolve without having led to anything in the 
shape of a commercial understanding between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies, there can be no reasonable expecta- 
tion that the possibilitics which presented themselves to Mr, 
Chamberlain when he sat in Lord Elgin’s place will be at the 
disposal of any of his successors. Preference rested upon the 
argument, still unassailable, that there can be no security for 
the future of British trade except under the flag. The great 
protectionist countries are acquiring the power to supply their 
own needs, in the way of manufacture, more and more com- 
pletely; and in that direction there can be no possibility of 
expansion for British industry. In what is called the neutral 
sphere, industrial development is beginning and must proceed 
upon the European and American examples. Japan is an 
instance. She was our customer of yesterday, and will be our 
competitor of to-morrow, when her n¢ w tariff exerts its full effect. 
By far the greatest of our neutral markets are the Far East 
and South America. Ten years hence the United States and 
Japan will be offering an opposition in both regions such as 
we have never encountered in either quarter or perhaps elsc- 
where. The boom of the early ‘seventies depended upon 
our European exports. The present boom in foreign trade 
depends upen our exports to the South American and Far 
Eastern countries. But just as we have never again had the 
command of the “principal protected” markets that we 
possessed a generation ago, it is quite unlikely that we shall ever 
have again the advantage in the “neutral” markets that we 
are enjoying now. Not to speak of the internal industries 
developing in those countries themselves, Japan and the United 
States, with Germany intervening, must encroach severely 
upon our present margin, There remains the third sphere, 
the markets under the flag; and here alone—and here only 
through Preference—can we make certain provision to keep and 
extend our trade. 

The theory of Preference is often misunderstood. It does 
not necessarily mean “freer trade” with the Colonies. It 
only means better trade with the Colonies ; and that is what we 
want, without regard to the method. They have adopted tariffs 
not in aspirit of hostility to any one, but to help their internal 
development upon John Stuart Mill’s famous principle. They 
will develop, they must develop, and we ought to help them 
to develop, since in any case we should gain politically by 
their increase in wealth and numbers more than we ever could 
lose commercially. They will arrange their separate Customs 
systems as they please. They will raise them from time to 
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time as other countries have done, and nothing could be more 
mistaken than to suppose it possible or desirable to restrict 
the industrial advance of the Colonies in any way. Without 
Preference, the rise of Colonial tariffs would doubtless be 
ruinous. It would end in an indiscriminate McKinleyism, and 
our export trade would ultimately be sterilised in Imperial 
markets as it has been in protected markets, and will be in 
neutral markets. But while our foreign outlets can in no case 
be secured, except by such special treaties as our general power 
of negotiation under a general tariff would enable us to make, 
our Colonial outlets can be kept open and made to increase 
in value. Under the preference system that Mr. Chamberlain 
contemplated and could have obtained at the coming Con- 
ference—which Lord Elgin could obtain still if he were a wise 
statesman backed by a strong Ministry—+the Mother Country 
would continue to gain even tf Colonial tariffs continued to rise. 

To understand what is meant we have only to glance at the 
case of the United States. She has a tariff which presses upon 
British manufacture with an average incidence of some 70 per 
cent. Yet her import of manufactures increases with great 
rapidity, because her wealth enables her to consume large quanti- 
ties of the finer commodities from foreign countries, If we had a 
preference over our European competitors in the United States 
market, our exports in this direction would soon be worth 
£50,000,000 a year in spite of the Dingley Tariff. As matters 
are, the internal competition has reduced our American trade, 
and it is reduced again by the foreign competition over which 
we have no advantage—though we alone offer the United 
States an open market. What applies to the United States 
market applies to every other, whether Imperial or alien, They 
may put up their tariffs as they will, but their manufactured im- 
ports rise with their wealth as long as they are expanding in- 
ternally, Preference in any overseas market must always give 
us a firm command of a widening margin, Take the familiar 
case of Canada, The absolute efficiency of her protective 
system, as against ourselves, is undoubtedly increasing. Yet 
our total trade expands because we have a relative advantage 
over Others. The figures of British and German Exports to 
Canada appearing on the following page have often been given 
before, but from this point of view they enforce a new 
lesson. 

In spite of the rise of Canadian manufacture, Preference has 
enabled us in less than a decade to increase the value of our 
exports by nearly 150 per cent., and the Dominion is the only 
important market in the world where German trade has been 
driven down. No more expressive illustration of Mr. 
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Chamberlain’s theory could be imagined. With a wide 
preference such as it has hitherto been in our power to secure 
in all the Colonies upon the condition of reciprocity, our 
trade would advance indefinitely under the flag without check- 
ing the growth of Colonial industry, 


BRITISH AND GERMAN EXPORTS TO CANADA UNDER THE PREFERENTIAL 
SYSTEM, 1898-1904. 


British Exports, German Exports. 
Million £. Million £. 


1898 ‘ ese 1.2 
1899 ‘ roe 12 
1900 ° A is 1.0 
1901 : <s 3 
1902 . : ‘ " ve 1.9 
1903 ° ‘ ose 18 
1904 ‘ ‘ : . we 1.2 
1905 ‘ , one II 
1906 ; . ° ; ose (Not out) 

The Canadian Government, however, tired of waiting for a 
return movement in this country, has taken power to introduce 
an intermediate tariff, which, if once applied, will abolish the 
possibility of a strong preferential system. Nominally there 
would be a triple tariff, with a general rate, an intermediate 
rate for the most-favoured foreign nations, and the preferential 
rate for the Mother Country. Nominally the latter would 
remain unchanged at about 30 per cent. more or less off 
the general rate, the latter being all we have now to reckon with. 
In practice the intermediate tariff would extend to America 
and Germany—for these are the chief countries who are 
expected to come under it—a parallel preference of about 
20 per cent. But the United States and Germany are the 
very competitors against which we have tostrive, In practice 
the situation, therefore, would be something like this: 


SITUATION UNDER THE CANADIAN INTERMEDIATE TARIFF.* 


Nominal British American and Ge: man Real British 
Preference. Preference. Preference, 


30 per cent. oo 20 per cent. eee IO per Cent. 


In other words, in the case of Canada the possibility of any 
effective application of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy would dis- 
appear ; and this is the point to which we have been brought 
after the lapse and waste of the last four years by the super- 
stitious pedantry of the Radical mind and the more culpable 
cowardice of the weaker elements in the Unionist Party. The 
Government of Ottawa, it is true, keeps the intermediate tariff 


* Round numbers are given for the sake of simplicity. They are extremely 
close to the exact calculations. 
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in reserve, But America and Germany have received, by its 
introduction, an unmistakable invitation to negotiate. Is it in 
the least likely that they will fail to respond? Not at all. 
There is no object Mr. Roosevelt’s Government has more nearly 
at heart than to conclude a more favourable arrangement with 
Canada, restoring the United States to the dominating position 
that sane statesmanship would have enabled us to secure, 
Berlin is using every effort to settle its tariff differences with 
Washington, and if her agrarians do not prove too exacting, 
and our own Cabinet remains sufficiently supine, the German 
Government will receive more advantageous treatment under 
the American Customs administration than our Christian per- 
sistence in extending free imports to America has enabled us 
to obtain. But it is well known that Prince Bilow and his 
colleagues are thoroughly awake to the importance of putting 
a spoke once for all in the wheel of Mr, Chamberlain’s policy, 
and when they have settled with the Republic they will turn 
their attention to the Dominion. 

The next ten years might have doubled our trade to Canada. 
They are more likely to see that interest once more upon the 
downward grade, and sinking toa point as lowas it had touched 
before Preference was adopted and the revival began. 

Conceive the magnitude of the stake with which we are 
gambling. The preferential system has been advocated not 
for the sake of what it would be at the outset, but for the sake 
of the greatness to which it would attain. Canada has entered 
upon her growing time. It is estimated that emigrants are 
now streaming to her soil at the rate of 300,000 a year. 
Her prosperity must increase by geometrical progression. In 
another twenty years, had we been wisely guided, she would 
have been a more valuable outlet than India itself, and the 
strongest support of our supremacy in ocean-borne trade. 
The preferential margin that is worth sundry millions a year 
now would be worth many times as many millions then, and 
the advantage would expand indefinitely, The example in 
other directions would set up a similar process throughout 
the whole of the King’s dominions. Under Preference between 
the Mother Country and each portion of the territories held 
by the English-thinking race, crossing with Preference 
between every Colony and dependency and every other, the 
whole Empire would be knitted together warp and woof by a 
system no less flexible than potent. Who can doubt what 
would be the political result? When the common interests 
created were sufficiently intimate and substantial, the common 
organisation necessary to defend them would come of itself. 
The extension of Preference would necessitate an Imperial 
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Board of Trade, which would be a far more effective and 
practical institution than the academic shadow of an 
Imperial Council that is now proposed—an institution which 
if called into being would exist in somnolent obscurity. So 
long as it was not able to deal with the commerce of the 
Empire upon other than Jaisser-faire lines, it would have no 
useful functions to discharge, and no vital interest could be 
promoted by it. The American Constitution, said Daniel 
Webster, ‘‘ was the child of pressing commercial necessity,” 
and, again, “commerce, commerce, was the beginning and 
end of it.” Nor can we doubt that when Imperial Preference 
had appeared in the firstinstance, an Imperial Board of Trade 
would appear not more surely in the second case than an 
Imperial Board of Defence in the third. 

Are we to abandon the dream at last? If that is what we 
wish, let it be said. If not, let us clearly realise that there may 
possibly be an end of it for ever if the deliberations of the 
next few weeks should fail. In the ordinary course another Con- 
ference could not assemble for five years. Within that period, 
as we have seen, unless there should be some irresistible move- 
ment of national opinion in this country, the possibilities of 
Preference in Canada would be swept away for all practical 
purposes, and the hope of any other form of Imperial Federa- 
tion would go with them. And what does the loss of time 
mean in any case? Since Mr, Chamberlain’s movement began 
four years have passed. In that period Germany, for instance, 
has added over three millions to her inhabitants—a number 
well-nigh equal to the population of Australia—and before a 
further Colonial Conference can assemble will have added 
nearly five millions more. The citizens of the United States 
have increased since the Colonial Conference in 1g02 by a 
number larger than the whole present population of Canada. 
If we count by human force, it is as though our chief 
competitors annexed a new Commonwealth or a new 
Dominion every four or five years, and this under con- 
ditions of thorough federation, while the English-thinking 
race remains divided and its numerical progress in the 
greater part of the Empire is feeble. In ten years more 
the United States will have a hundred millions of inhabi- 
tants and the German Empire will have seventy millions; 
and these are the States with the solidly unified systems and 
whose industrial power and national wealth are growing in 
proportion to their numbers. If we take no steps to redress 
the balance, how long do we expect to be able to sustain the 
comparison? Glance, for instance, at a few figures which ex- 
plain better than volumes of historical writing the meaning of 
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the most decisive change that has taken place within two 
generations in European politics. 


GERMANY. FRANCE. 

Population. Population. 

1846 . : ° 34,400,000 aoe 34,500,000 
1876. . : 42,700,000 ee 37,000,000 
1906 6. . . 61,000,000 pee 39,000,000 


That, and not the issue cf one struggle in the field, is the 
process which has deprived France for ever of her primacy in 
Europe; and a similar process threatens the British Empire, 
which sees the United States being built up more rapidly than 
ever by immigration and takes no decisive steps to compete for 
people while there is yet time. For time, time, time is the 
essence of the contract. The theory of Colonial “ nationality” 
has of late been overmuch abused. There are no Colonial 
nations. There is not one of them which is capable of pre- 
serving its independence by its own strength. If the strong 
shield of British sea-power were broken, alien force would 
strike them down before they could rise to self-contained 
strength. They have the potency of nationhood, they have 
not the fulness, and the Colonies never can become nations 
upon the basis of their present British character and self- 
governing freedom unless in some shape, which may be elastic 
to any extent so long as it is efficient, the federal ideal is realised 
within Our dominions. And if there are no Colonial nations 
there is no home nation, since upon the basis of our insular re- 
sources we could no longer exist. And except in name there is no 
Empire. For commercial purp)ses, apart from Canadian Pre- 
ference, our dominions are an international preserve main- 
tained at the sole cost of a unique free-importing people. 
Only through the union of the English-thinking race can the 
Colonies become real nations or our dominions a real 
Empire. When wereflect upon these truths which shone so 
clear in the black days of the war and seem so dim to-day— 
when we recall the record of Unionist flinching and 
screaming demagogy which has foredoomed the approaching 
Conference to futility—we must hold the party which has had 
the light somewhat more guilty on the whole than the party 
which has not received the light. In Mr, Chamberlain’s absence 
from the field, it seems the fault, it sometimes seems the crime, 
of most other Unionist statesmen that, while accepting the 
abstract merits of Preference, they ignore the practical 
urgency of a policy which is not only ripe, which is overdue, 
which cannot come too soon for safety, and may easily come 
too late. J. L. GARVIN,. 


NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE 
“MODUS VIVENDI” 


SPEAKING in the House of Assembly on February 19, 1900, 
on the proposal to renew the modus vivendi with the French 
Government, Sir Robert Bond, then the leader of the Opposi- 
tion, gave a brief summary of the history of that measure, 
which explains the distrust felt in Newfoundland for that par- 
ticular method of diplomatic procedure. 


It is several years [he said] since the Government of this Colony was 
first invited by her Majesty’s Government to adopt this #odus vivendi, The 
first Act was passed on May 30, 1891, to continue in force until 1893 and no 
longer. At the urgent request of her Majesty’s Government it was renewed 
in 1893, to continue in force until 1895, and no longer. In 1895 it was again 
renewed, upon request of her Majesty’s Government, to continue in force 
until 1897, and no longer, and since that time it has been renewed from 
year to year. 


That this renewal was against the wish of the Colony, and 
prejudicial to its interests, was made quite clear by Sir Robert 
Bond later on inthe same speech. He drew a contrast between 
the condition of Canada and that of Newfoundland, and 
showed that the backward condition of the latter Colony was 
due to the treaty privileges enjoyed by France. 


We blush at the contrast, but not on our own account. We have no need 
to do so, for we could not alter it one iota. We have been handicapped in the 
march of progress by Imperial interdiction on the one hand, and French 
aggression on the other, and have been subjected to the imputation of an 
inferiority we neither merit nor feel. 


Always, when considering the hostility displayed in New- 
foundland towards each successive modus vivendi, must this 
fact be borne in mind, that it is by the operation of treaties 
entered into at a time when the condition of the world was 
widely different, that Newfoundland has been prevented from 
obtaining the same full control over her coast, and over her 
territorial waters, that all other independent countries have 
over theirs; that, owing to her geographical position, she would 
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otherwise have been able to control the whole of the immensely 
valuable North Atlantic fishery of the American continent ; 
that she has been crippled from the start, and launched out 
into responsible existence fettered by concessions, granted at a 
time when they seemed of little moment to those who conceded 
them, but which have operated as a bar to her progress ever 
since, 

The French treaty rights have been happily extinguished by 
the Anglo-French Convention of 1904; those of the United 
States still remain. 

They are not so detrimental as the French rights were, but 
they, nevertheless, are, and must always be, a source of constant 
irritation and annoyance, It would be an act of wise states- 
manship to bring them to a termination if means could possibly 
be found to do so. What Newfoundland claims is reasonable 
enough. That, if the Imperial Government cannot see a way 
to procure their extinction by a guid pro quo in some other 
direction, as was dune in the case of the French rights, care 
should at any rate be taken not to enlarge, or to extend them, 

There seems to be an impression in some quarters in Great 
Britain that the Newfoundland Ministry might reasonably 
have accepted the proposed arrangement and that the interests 
involved are not in themselves of sufficient importance to justify 
so positive a refusal, even thovgh the agreement was made 
over their heads, and in face of their vehement protests ; 
and because they have declined to do so Newfoundland has 
been taunted with being the most troublesome and ungrateful 
of our Colonies ; a taunt that has aroused a good deal of 
feeling in the Colony, It is only needful to recall the circum- 
stances attendant on the passing of the modus vivendd in 
1900, to which I have already referred, to show how unjusti- 
fied it is. Mr. Chamberlain asked that it might be renewed in 
order that the Imperial Government might not be embarrassed 
during the South African War. His despatch crossed one from 
the Newfoundland Government, of which Sir James Winter 
was then the Prime Minister, offering for that very reason, to 
procure ifs renewal. And when the matter came before the 
Legislature, Sir Robert Bond, speaking on behalf of the 
Opposition, after pointing out the hardships entailed on the 
Colony by the continuance of the French rights, concluded 
by saying : 


We cannot assist the Mother Country as our Sister Colonies have done 
with armed forces, for we do not possess them, but we are reminded in the 
despatch that lies before us, that in passing this Bill we can render assistance 
which though of a different character, will nevertheless be as fully appreciated 
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as that which has been given by the other Colonies of the Empire. At 
such a time it behoves us as loyal Sons of the Empire to rally round the 
old flag. The motherhood means the brotherhood all the world around 
to-day. 


What the people of Newfoundland gave then they gave freely 
and willingly, at a considerable material sacrifice, and they 
feel hurt and sore that in this, the time of their own struggle, 
the Mother Country should have taken a side, not for, but 
against them. They think she might at any rate have kept the 
ring. 

Moreover the present modus vivendi must be regarded not by 
itself, but as one of a long series of diplomatic dealings, both 
with France and with the United States, in which the interests of 
Newfoundland have invariably been sacrificed to Imperial exi- 
gencies, Her whole history, ever since the grant of responsible 
Government, has been of one long struggle against the grip 
of these invidious concessions, and against the inertia, and 
at times pronounced antagonism of the Home authorities. 
This antagonism has been due partly to ignorance of Colonial 
conditions (an ignorance which cost Canada the greater part of 
the State of Maine), and partly to the fact that Newfoundland 
has been too often used by British statesmen as a pawn in 
their own political game. To take one instance only, in 1815, 
on the conclusion of peace, the people of St. John’s sent a 
strongly worded petition that the French fishery in Newfound- 
land should be brought to an end ; Lord Castlereagh, however, 
was anxious to make Louis XVI. acceptable to the French 
people, and it was in consequence continued unaltered. 

The people of Newfoundland have, indeed, been patient and 
long-suffering in an extraordinary degree, and the present 
Ministry have only taken action reluctantly, and when obliged 
to do so to prevent sanction being accorded to the employment 
of means which must lead, as they have led in the United 
States themselves and in every other country in which they 
have been employed, to the destruction of one of the most 
important of the industries upon which the Colony has to 
depend. The matter, though regarded in England as trivial, 
is, it must be remembered, of vital importance to Newfound- 
land. In order to acquire a proper understanding of the feeling 
that has been aroused in the island, a brief retrospect is neces- 
sary of the treaty rights, not only of the United States, but of 
those of France; for the two together have formed the chain 
which has held back the Colony from the enjoyment of what 
should have been her natural heritage, the control of the Grand 
Bank fishery owing to the absolute control (which would other. 
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wise have been hers) of the supply of bait fish, the herring, 
caplin, squid, and launce, without which the Bank fishery 
cannot be prosecuted, and which can only be obtained ia 
sufficient quantities upon her shores, and in her bays and 
creeks, 

The phrasing of the treaty of Versailles in 1783 was 
unfortunately ambiguous, and was interpreted by the French 
as giving them an erclusive and not merely a concurrent 
right, and although the British law officers of the Crown de- 
clared ‘‘that if there be room in these districts for the fisher- 
men of both nations to fish without interfering with each other, 
this country is not bound to prevent her subjects fishing there,” 
the British Government, although nominally upholding this 
contention, hearkened to the representations of the French 
rather than to those of the colonists, and refused the latter per- 
mission to fish. Indeed, they went much further, for until 1881 
they declined to recognise the settlers in that part of the island 
as entitled to receive any grant in respect of the land they 
occupied, or to representation in the Colonial Parliament. The 
whole coast was placed under a ban. No mines were allowed 
to be opened, and for many years objections were enter- 
tained from the French to the construction of a railway 
which would have been of incalculable service in con- 
necting one side of the island with the other and with the 
mainland of Canada, solely because it would have had to run 
for some part of its course through what had come to be known 
as the French shore. In 1881 grants were issued, it is true, to 
settlers, but they were fettered with the condition that perma- 
nent erections should not be put up within half a mile of the 
shore. Even so late as 1904, all buildings, in what, in spite of 
these treaty restrictions, had become the flourishing little settle- 
ments of Bonne Bay, the Bay of Islands, and St. George’s Bay, 
had to be built on movable foundations, so that they could 
be shifted back from the foreshore, under the direction of the 
British Commodore, if the French Commodore objected to 
their being there, In consequence that part of the island was 
kept in an indescribably backward state, from which it is only 
now beginning slowly to emerge. 

By the Anglo-French Convention, Newfoundland was, at 
last, placed in sole authority over her own territory, but not, 
as the present disagreement shows, over her own terri- 
torial waters. It will take many years, however, before 
the Treaty Shore can ever attain to anything like the 
prosperity which would otherwise have come to it, Nor 
can any one who has wandered, as the writer has, along 
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this coast under a cloud, have any doubt as to the cause 
which led to its final emancipation, It was the persevering 
action of the Colonial Government, in face of the constant 
opposition of the home authorities, by means of the Bait Act, 
and other measures, in procuring for the Colonists a fairer 
chance in the Continental markets, from which they were 
practically excluded by the immense bounty granted to the 
French fishermen, By withholding the supply of bait, they 
brought about a gradual diminution in the value of the French 
Grand Bark as well as of their inshore fishery. For, however 
desirous the French Government might have been for more 
cordial relations with Great Britain, they could never have 
obtained the consent of their own fishing population to the 
abandonment of their rights in Newfoundland had those rights 
retained their original value. They had considerable difficulty 
as it was, although their value had so dwindled as to be quite 
insignificant. In the summer of 1904 the writer was at 
Port-au-Choix, the headquarters of the French fleet on the 
West coast, and a captain of one of their vessels, in discussing 
the suggested agreement with him, said that he sincerely 
hoped that a settlement would be arrived at; that it was a 
thousand pities that chronic ill-feeling should be engen- 
dered between two great nations by insistence on rights 
which had come to be valueless to France, and were yet 
holding back half the island from development. To some 
of the people, however, the departure of the French meant a 
very real immediate deprivation, in loss of employment and in 
many other ways, and it is not to be wondered at that they 
Should have been unable to perceive that this would only be 
a passing distress, and that the freedom of the coast would 
before long bring with it enterprise and work and improved 
conditions, 

It is the same with the herring-fishers on the West coast 
now. They feel keenly the recently imposed prohibition to 
sell their herring to the American traders, or to engage on 
board their vessels ; just as the people on the South coast in 
the settlements adjacent to St, Pierre and Miquelon, when the 
Bait Act was first put in force, felt keenly the prohibition to 
sell bait to the French as they had been accustomed to do ; 
not recognising that to secure a future gain there must always 
be a present sacrifice, The more stringent enforcement now 
of the Bait Act against the United States, and the recently 
passed Foreign Fishing Vessels Acts of 1905 and 1906 will, 
it may be confidently predicted, have the same damaging effect 
on the American fishery that the Bait Act had upon the French, 
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In this connection it may be recalled that when the 
Bait Act was originally passed in 1888, the Home Government 
refused to sanction it, out of deference to the representations 
of the French, just as they have refused to sanction the Foreign 
Fishing Vessels Act of 1906 out of deference to the represen- 
tations of the United States. Governor des Voeux, in his 
despatch of January 14, 1887, to Sir H. Holland, used words 
which might well have been written at the present juncture : 


Without of course being able to speak with certainty as to the amount of 
concession that would be granted by the Legislature in any particular case I 
have very good reason for believing that as regards the United States the 
right of obtaining bait would be restored on the opening of the American 
markets to Newfoundland fish or (if common cause be made with Canada) to all 
British fish . . . in a word, the principle that the Colonists desire to maintain 
is “ Live and let live,” and they merely object to that of “Let others live by 
killing us.” . . . In conclusion, I would respectfully express, on behalf of this 
suffering Colony, the earnest hope that the vital interests of 200,000 British 
subjects will not be disregarded out of deference to the susceptibilities of any 
foreign power. 


The House of Assembly, on the same occasion, passed a 
resolution in which they declared their profound regret that 
her Majesty’s sanction had been withheld from the Bill. 


When we learn from our despatch that the main reason for the refusal of 
our Bill is that its present adoption would inflict grave loss on the French 
fishermen we cannot forbear from the expression of our surprise at the 
apparent disregard of the sufferings of our fishermen, and of the British 
interests which are thus made subservient to the purposes of foreigners. The 
people of this Colony have the right in our fisheries and foreigners have not, 
and we cannot see those rights surrendered in defiance of our appeal, without 
expressing our deep sense of the injustice to which our people are thus called 
on to submit. 


So much for the French rights: What are those of the 
United States, and what have been our dealings in regard to 
them ? The Convention of London in 1818 provided that, 


the inhabitants of the United States are granted for ever the liberty to 
take fish of every kind on that part of the Southern Coast of Newfoundlaud 
which extends from Cape Ray to the Rameau Islands, on the Western and 
Northern Coast of Newfoundland from the said Cape Ray to the Quirpon 
Islands, and also on the coasts, bays, harbours and creeks from Mount Joli on 
the Southern Coast of Labrador to and through the Straits of Belle Isle, and 
thence northwardly indefinitely along the coast ; and the liberty for ever to 
dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, harbours and creeks of the 
Southern part of the coast of Newfoundland and the coast of Labrador, but so 
soon as the same or any part thereof shall be settled, it shall not be lawful 
for the said fishermen to dry or cure fish at such portions so settled without 
previous agreement with the inhabitants, proprietors or possessors of the 
ground. 


lf the wording be followed closely it will be noticed that a 
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broad distinction is made between the Southern Coast of New- 
foundland, where the American fishermen have liberty to fish, 
and the unsettled bays, harbours and creeks on which 
they have liberty to land to dry and cure fish, the Western 
and Northern Coast of Newfoundland, on which they are only 
permitted to fish and not to land, and ¢he coasts, bays, 
harbours, and creeks from Mount Joli on the southern coast of 
Labrador to and through the Straits of Belle Isle and thence 
northwardly indefinitely along the coast, where they have 
liberty to fish and where they have liberty also to land in 
order to dry or cure fish in any unsettled bays, harbours and 
creeks. It is quite plain that they are not given liberty either 
to fish or to land in the harbours, bays and creeks of the 
Western and Northern coast of Newfoundland, but only to 
fish upon the coast (the distinction being obviously to prevent 
collisions with the French whose rights began at Cape Ray),. 
and that they have therefore no right to fish inside either 
Bonne Bay or the Bay of Islands, where the herring fishery 
is at present almost exclusively carried on, and both of which 
are on the Western Coast. Sir Robert Bond has stated the 
position quite plainly. “If I am right in my interpretation 
of the Treaty of 1818, the whole winter herring fishery of 
the Western coast has been carried on for years by the 
Americans, simply at the sufferance of the government of this 
Colony.” A doubt has been expressed in England whether, 
supposing this view to be correct, the Newfoundland, Govern- 
ment is not estopped from entertaining it, owing to the fact 
that at the Halifax Commission, Newfoundland put in a map 
showing the whole of the Western seaboard coloured blue, 
on which it was stated specifically that the coloured portions 
represented the American right of fishing under the Treaty 
of 1818. But would this be sufficient to estop the Imperial 
Government from insisting on an accurate construction of 
the Treaty of 1818 upon which the Americans are now taking 
their stand ? Counsel for Newfoundland, it may be remarked, 
were concerned only with a claim for rights conferred by the 
Treaty of Washington, and might not have wished to com- 
plicate the case by raising issues respecting the Treaty of 
1818, the operation of which had been suspended by the 
Treaty of 1871. Asa matter of fact, too, a claim was made in 
respect of the herring fishery at Bonne Bay, and the Bay of 
Islands, and that claim effectually rebuts any such suggested 
estoppel. 

The British Government also have apparently always 
contended for the construction of the Treaty now sought 
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to be placed upon it by Sir Robert Bond, for in the report 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, to which was 
referred in 1888 the message of the President of the 
United States concerning the interpretation of the Treaty of 
1818, the following passage occurs: “ The British contention 
has been that the word coasts in the Treaty relates only to the 
Open sea coasts, and not to the coasts of bays, harbours and 
creeks that are claimed and controlled by the provincial 
governments as territorial waters.” 

And the British brief before the the Halifax Commission 
has this statement: “That the words ‘bays,’ ‘ creeks,’ and 
‘harbours’ have all and each a distinct sense, separate from 
and supplemental to the word ‘coasts’ to which effect must 
be given, where there are reciprocal rights and obligations 
growing out of the Treaty in which these words have been 
introduced, is consonant with the rules for interpreting 
contracts, which have been dictated by right and reason, and 
are sanctioned by judicial decisions.” 

The Newfoundland Government assert strongly that the 
records of the Colony show that when American fishermen 
have fished in any harbours, bays and creeks wherever situated 
in the island, it has been with the permission of the Govern- 
ment of the Colony, granted under licence, and that no 
claim can therefore be sustained to a right of fishing in either 
Bonne Bay or Bay of Islands by way of prescription or custom. 

The matter is of the greatest possible importance, for if this 
construction be correct (and it is difficult to see how any other 
construction can be placed upon the clear words of the treaty) 
the American Treaty rights in Newfoundland will lose their 
importance at once, It is only in Bonne Bay and the Bay of 
Islands that herring are now caught, and no fishery except the 
herring fishery has ever been of any value to them. They 
have never attempted to compete with Newfoundland in 
the trade in dried codfish, for the successful production 
of which a speedy landing and curing in a suitable climate 
are necessary. That of the United States is not suitable, 
and the American fishermen are debarred by the Treaty from 
landing in Newfoundland to cure and dry fish except in the 
unsettled bays, harbours, and creeks of the south coast and of 
Labrador, and of these there are scarcely any left. Apart too 
from the question whether the Americans have a right under 
the Treaty to enter Bonne Bay and the Bay of Islands at all, 
their herring fishery even in those bays could never be of much 
value if prosecuted strictly in accordance with the terms of 
the Treaty, for it can only be profitably exercised if there 
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be a right toland. The Hon. Dwight Foster, in his argument 


on behalf of the United States at the Halifax Commission de- 
clared positively that 


No rights to do anything upon the land are conferred upon citizens of the 
United States under the Treaty of 1818. So far as the herring-trade goes we 
could not, if we were disposed to, carry it on successfully under the provisions 
of the Treaty, for this herring-trade is substantially a seining from the shore— 
a strand fishery as it is called—and we have no right anywhere conferred 
by Treaty to go ashore, and seine herring. We have no right to go ashore 


for any purpose anywhere on the British territorities except to dry nets and 
cure fish. 


That is why the Americans are so dependent upon the 
services Of Newfoundland fishermen. Indeed, had it not 
been for a ruling of the United. States Treasury Depart- 
ment that herring taken by engaging Newfoundland labour 
may be landed free of duty, just as though they had 
been taken by American crews, the American trade in frozen 
herrings would long ago have died out. It is this ruling 
that has necessitated the legislation against Newfoundland 
fishermen engaging on board American vessels, The effect of 
it has been to give to the New England merchants what really 
amounts to a monopoly ; it being impossible for any indepen- 
dent competition in the face of an import duty of three quarters 
of a cent. per pound, or about 25 per cent. on the value of 
the herring, which the American traders are thus enabled to 
evade. Newfoundland is not afraid to compete with the 
fishermen of any country in the world on equal terms, but she 
objects to giving free access to her unrivalled bait-supplies to 
those who debar her from their markets by so prohibitive a 
tariff, worked in so unjust and evasive a manner. In many 
other ways this departmental ruling has given occasion for 
vigilance in safeguarding the interests of the Colony. Only 
two years ago, some American capitalists proposed to form a 
company in Newfoundland, for the purpose of buying fish 
there, and shipping it under cold storage to the United 
States. The Government had agreed to give substantial 
support, when at the last moment the whole project fell 
through because the promoters insisted upon the insertion 
in their agreement with the Government of the word 
“take” as well as the word “ purchase” fish in the Colony. 
This would have enabled them to send all their fish into 
the States free of duty, and would, have placed them in 
a position to form an immense fish combine or trust, under 
which the Newfoundland fishermen would have become simply 
paid employés, and against which no independent person, either 
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in Newfoundland or the United States, would have had any 
chance whatever, for the company would have been able to get 
their own fish in duty free whilst they would have been 
effectually protected by the tariff from competition by others. 
It would by a side issue have given to an American Trust the 
right of fishing all over the island, under the most favoured 
conditions, without the United States having to give any 
advantage in return. Fortunately the Government appreciated 
the meaning of the request, and the project in consequence 
fell through. 

Successive modifications of the Treaty of 1818 show 
how sincere is the Newfoundland desire to deal fairly with 
the States; that they are only anxious to bring about 
an equality of competition, or, as Sir William des Voeux 
expressed it, “to live and let live.” In 1871, by the 
Treaty of Washington (which applied to Canada as well as 
to Newfoundland), it was provided that, in addition to their 
rights under the Treaty of 1818, the citizens of the United 
States should be accorded the privilege of inshore fishing in the 
waters of British North America under certain limitations, and 
in return free entry was given to the fishery products of both 
these Colonies in the American markets. This Treaty was 
terminated by the Senate of the United States on July 1, 1885. 
In 1888 negotiations were again entered into which resulted 
in the Chamberlain-Bayard Treaty, on much the same lines as 
the Washington Treaty. This was signed by both the con- 
tracting parties, but was rejected by the Senate, and conse- 
quently never ratified, In 1890,Sir Robert Bond, with the 
approval of the Colonial Office, acting in conjunction with 
Lord Pauncefote, the British Ambassador at Washington, 
succeeded in effecting a similar Treaty, known as the Bond- 
Blaine Treaty. This, however, was never submitted for ratifi- 
cation, the British Government causing it to be withdrawn in 
deference to the representations of the Canadian Govern- 
ment objecting to any Treaty being made in which Canada 
was not included, the interests of Newfoundland being 
again compelled by the British Government to give way to those 
of others. In 1902, the Canadian objection having been over- 
come, Sir Robert Bond was once more authorised by the 
Imperial Government to proceed to Washington, where he 
succeeded in effecting a fresh arrangement, the Hay-Bond 
Treaty, with much the same provisions, This was duly 
executed, but it has been blocked by the Senate in the interests 
of the New England fishermen, ur rather of the New England 
fish-traders. The unfairness of this proceeding is manifest, for 
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ever since 1890, when the Bond-Blaine Treaty was concluded, 
successive Newfoundland Governments have allowed American 
fishermen free access to all the coasts, territorial waters, and 
harbours of the island as though the Act had been actually 
ratified. This was done in recognition of the fact that the 
rejection of the Bond-Blaine Treaty was due to the action 
of Canada and not to that of the United States, and in 
the confident expectation that, when the Canadian objection 
should be withdrawn, the United States Government would 
then procure the ratification of a Treaty on the same lines as 
the Bond-Blaine Treaty. The value of this spontaneous con- 
cession may be estimated from the award of one million dollars 
given by the Halifax Commission for the free use for twelve 
years only of the Newfoundland coasts and territorial waters. 
When, therefore, after the United States had used this privilege 
to the full for fifteen years, the Senate refused to ratify the 
Hay-Bond Treaty, the Newfoundland Government felt that 
they had been most inequitably treated. They felt that if the 
Senate were not prepared to allow the declared policy of the 
United States Government to be carried into effect they ought 
not to have allowed that Government to accept so valuable 
a concession, and that having done so their acquiescence 
in its policy might be assumed. Consequently the privi- 
leges which had been accorded to the American fishermen 
since 1890 were withdrawn, and the fishing-rights of the United 
States reverted once more to those created by the Treaty of 
1818, and to show the feeling of the Colony regarding the 
matter, in 1905 the Foreign Fishing Vessels Act was passed 
forbidding the shipping of Colonial fishermen in territorial 
waters, on American herring-vessels, 

This act was found to be ineffectual, as the Americans took 
to shipping men outside the three-mile limit, Another Act 
was therefore passed in 1906, making it illegal to ship men 
outside that limit for the purpose of using them illegally inside 
it; and any vessels found to have men so shipped on board 
were rendered liable to confiscation. Sanction of this measure 
was refused by the Home Government, on the application of 
the Government of the United States, and a modus vivends 
was arranged between the two countries whereby it was agreed 
inter alia that the Act of 1906 should not be accorded sanc- 
tion ; that Newfoundland fishermen should be permitted to 
engage on board the American vessels outside the three-mile 
limit, and that the employment of the purse seines should be 
permitted, which the American fishermen had announced their 
intention to use. The Newfoundland Government object 
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altogether to the use of purse seines: they have proved to be 
destructive to fish wherever they have been used, and they 
are forbidden by Canadian as well as by Newfoundland law. 
The St. John’s Evening Telegram quotes an important passage 
from Hall (an American jurist) on International Law which 
exactly defines their position. It would seem to be un- 
answerable. 


Whenever, or in so far as, a state does not contract itself out of its 
fundamental legal rights by express language a treaty must be so construed 
as to give effect to those rights. Thus for example, ”o treaty can be taken to 
vestrict by implication the exercise of rights of sovereignty or property or seilf- 
Dreservation ; any restriction of such rights must be affected in a clear and 
distinct manner. A case illustrative of this rule is afforded by a recent dispute 
between Great Britain and the United States. By the Treaty of Washington 
of 1871, it was provided that the inhabitants of the United States should have 
liberty in common with the subjects of Great Britain, to take fish upon the 
Atlantic Coasts of British North America. Subsequently to the conclusion of 
the Treaty, the Legislature of Newfoundland passed laws with the object of 
preserving the fish off the shores of the Colony ; a close time was instituted, 
a minimum size of mesh was prescribed for nets, and a certain mode of using 
the seine was prohibited. . . . It was argued by the United States that the 
fishery rights conceded by the Treaty were absolute, and were to be exercised 
wholly free from the restraints and regulations of the Statutes of Newfound- 
land now set up as authority over our fishermen, and from any other regula- 
tions of fishing now in force or that may be enforced by that Government ; in 
other words, it was contended that the simple grant to foreign subjects of the 
right to enjoy certain material property in common with the subjects of the 
state carries with it by implication an entire surrender, in so far as the property 
in question is concerned, of one of the highest rights of sovereignty, viz., the 
right of legislation. That the American Government should have put forward 
the claim is scarcely intelligible. 

With regard to the other clauses, they do not think it either 
just or seemly that permission should be given by the Imperial 
Government to any foreign Power to over-ride or contravene 
Colonial Acts, nor do they think it tends to enhance Imperial 
prestige or Colonial authority that treaty engagements should 
be made with a foreign Power to that effect, and still more that 
an express undertaking should be given not to accord sanction 
to certain specified Colonial legislation. The Home Govern- 
ment have power to disallow such legislation, and might if 
they thougbt fit have given private assurances to that 
effect, but it is impolitic and unnecessarily humiliating both 
to the Colony and to the Mother Country to enter intg 
a public and formal agreement with any foreign Power to 
disregard and disavow laws enacted by those to whom legisla- 
tive authority has been delegated, It is regrettable, too, thata 
circular should have been sent to the fishermen by the senior 
naval officer on the station asking for their views as opposed 
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to those of their own Government. It is an interference 
with the constituted authority of the island, and amounts 
almost to an incitement to sedition. It is the surest way to 
Colonial estrangement. In regard to the modus vivendi as a 
whole, the Colonists take their stand on Mr. Labouchere’s 
famous declaration, ‘‘ That the consent of Newfoundland is 
regarded by her Majesty’s Government as an essential pre- 
liminary to any modification of their territorial or maritime 
rights.” One of those maritime rights is that of making laws 
and regulations for the preservation of the fisheries which 
Newfoundland has always regarded with jealous care. The 
Legislature, in a resolution passed in 1857, declared emphati- 
cally : 


As our fishery and territorial rights constitute the basis of our commerce, 
and of our social and political existence, as they are our birthright, and the 
legal inheritance of our children, we cannot, under any circumstances, assent 
to the terms of the convention. 


The present Legislature are equally determined, and the 
Imperial Government will be well advised to follow the 
precedent set them by the Government of that day. “The 
proposals,” Mr. Labouchere wrote, “ contained in the conven- 
tion having been unequivocally refused by the Colony, they 
will, of course, fall to the ground.” But if a similar course 
should be decided upon, it is earnestly to be desired that 
it should be adopted unreservedly and without needless delay : 
that the Home Authorities should not wait to give way until 
they seem to do so under the protests of Newfoundland, and 
the combined pressure of the other Colonies. 

Newfoundland, after all, is the oldest of our Colonies, and 
has been the most hardly used. To put it on no higher grounds, 
would it not be wise to make allowance for her perfectly natural 
resentment—a resentment which has never degenerated into 
disloyalty—and to deal generously and magnanimously with 
her in regard to a question which is to her of such 
importance, and about which she feels so keenly? Is there 
not room, too, for a little sentiment in the matter? She 
stood loyally by us in our time of stress; ought we not 
to stand by her in her protracted struggle against so over- 
whelmingly powerful an adversary ? 

H. C. THOMSON. 


RUGBY MEMORIES OF THREE 
EMINENT RUGBEIANS 


DEATH laid a heavy hand on Rugby in February. On Monday, 
the 4th, I lunched with Sir Godfrey Lushington, then appa- 
rently in perfect health, at the Atheneum at 2.30; and 
about 2.30 the next morning he passed away. The following 
Saturday, the oth, I stood by his grave in the beautiful church- 
yard in Savernake Forest. On the 11th I stood beside the 
grave of Lord Goschen in the churchyard that touches his park 
on Seacox Heath. On the 17th I went to ask for lunch at 
Lord Davey’s, and also to consult him on a point in my will, 
which, with his habitual generosity, he had drafted for me 
four years before; found that he had been in bed four full 
days ; and learnt from his second son, Arthur Jex Davey, that 
there was very little hope of his recovery. He died early on 
the 2oth, and on the 23rd I took the service at the grave-side 
in Forest Row ; Lady Davey herself, with exceptional courage, 
being present, with many members of the family and a score of 
friends, Lord Macnaghten among them, Lord Davey’s strong 
colleague for twelve years as Lord of Appeal. 

In August 1845 came to Rugby George Goschen, e¢. 14; 
and in August 1846 came Godfrey Lushington, et. 14 ; whereas 
I had come August 1844, @¢. 12. Each of them escaped 
fagging, being placed in the Lower Fifth; each of them 
quickly showed great determination and great industry, 
Goschen, in his early days, was forced into a fight, each com- 
batant reluctant, and Goschen was very soon the victor, 
Strong enough, but not a nimble athlete ; though a good and 
most persistent “forward” at football. Godfrey Lushington 
was good at every game; best at Fives; a lad of joyous, 
sanguine temperament, with a delightful countenance and frank 
address, Goschen was the best debater in the school, espe- 
cially good at reply; got the English Poem very early, also 
the Queen’s Medal for English Historical Essay, and the Latin 
Essay. The last was sent in, quite in the rough, no fair copy, 
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barely legible, and very good. Few boys ever wrote better 
sense, in a worse hand, than Goschen. The English Verse 
was on the “Celts,” and the Alps he called 


Giants, coeval with eternity. 


Another imperishable line of his, on the instalment of Lord 
Derby as Chancellor of Oxford, ran thus : 


And the Dons are human-hearted, 
If the ladies’ smiles be arch. 


Goschen was the leading member of our Literary Society at 
Rugby, and of a better known Essay Society at Oxford; while 
Lushington belonged to the latter, but not to the former. 
Each of them was an excellent Head of the House and Head 
of the School; each was keen, vigorous, courageous, public- 
spirited ; each a delightful companion from fourteen to seventy- 
five. I remember Lushington in a House “ Pie-match ” was hit 
for three or four to leg, and so keen was he that he ran to 
field his own ball. Again in a match, the School House 
against Cotton’s, he was hit hard to leg, and asked, almost 
indignantly, “‘ Who has hit me for four to leg?” The reply 
was, ‘A new fellow named Bowen.” That was Charles Bowen, 
afterwards Lord Bowen, the pleasantest, the wittiest, the most 
brilliant of men. 

When Tait left Rugby for the Deanery of Carlisle, Easter 
1850, the school wished to make him a present, and I was 
secretary and treasurer to the fund. What should the present 
be? “A piece of plate,” said Goschen; “a scholarship or 
prize to bear his name,” said Lushington and I; but in a 
meeting held in Big School to decide, Goschen beat us com- 
pletely, in a most telling speech, saying, inter alia, “ Our piece 
of plate shall be on his sideboard as Bishop and Archbishop”; 
and I have seen it on Tait’s sideboard in each capacity. 

At Oxford, Goschen rowed a little and rode a little, and was 
very strong in debate at the Union; while Lushington played 
tennis and racquets and fives, as well as cricket; keeping up 
his tennis in London till he was past fifty ; succeeding Goschen 
as Librarian of the Union at Oxford. 

Lord Goschen was one of those best of statesmen who have 
never been even accused of acting against their own judgment, 
or for any personal motive; and one of those best of Rug- 
beians who send to Rugby all their sons ; in his case, George, 
who succeeds to the Viscounty, and William Henry, boys at 
Rugby under my headmastership. His youngest brother, the 
present ambassador at Vienna, Sir William Edward Goschen, 
had been in my House in Dr. Temple’s time. 
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Sir Godfrey Lushington never had a son to send; but to 
many nephews and nieces he was a second father, and a nephew 
of his is in Rugby School at this moment. 

Rarely can the two successive head boys of a great public 
school have been so remarkable for depth and force and purity 
of character as Goschen and Lushington: “leading an uncor- 
rupt life, doing the thing which is right, and speaking the truth 
from his heart. . . . Whoso doeth these things shall never fail.” 

Davey came late to Rugby, all but fifteen, August 1848, and 
so never rose higher than second in the school ; for when 
once in the Sixth Form there is no change of place. The 
Head of the School, and of the XI. too (vara avis), was John 
Cordery ; with fine taste, but devoted to games, and with much 
less strength of brain than Davey, who was modest, calm, 
hard-working, clear-headed, and with clear-sighted ambition ; 
a thoroughly good fellow, kindly and unselfish, not eminent in 
games, but not deficient. He was in Mayor’s House, while 
Lushington, Bridges, and I were in Cotton’s (afterwards Head- 
master of Marlborough and Bishop of Calcutta), so that Davey 
and I did not see much of each other then ; but we sat together 
at the Scholars’ table at University College, Oxford, for three 
years. 


The record of Honours is good reading in each case. 


GOSCHEN. 
Ist Exhibitioner, Rugby, 1850. 
1st class in Classical Moderations, 1852. 
Ist class in Lit. Hum., 1853. 
Hon. Fellow of Oriel, 1882. 
M.P. for the City of London, 1863-80. 
M.P. for Ripon, 1880-5. 
M.P. for Edinburgh City, East, 1883-6. 
M.P. for St. George’s, Hanover Square, 1887-90. 
Vice-President of Board of Trade, 1865-6. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 1866. 
President of the Poor Law Board, 1868-71. 
First Lord of the Admiralty, 1871-4, and 1895-1900. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1887-92. 
Lord Rector of Aberdeen University, 1887 ; of Edinburgh University, 1890. 
F.R.S. 
Created Viscount Goschen, I9o00. 
Chancellor of Oxford University, 1903. 


LUSHINGTON. 
ist Exhibitioner, 1851. 
st class in Classical Moderations, 1853. 
Ist class in Lit. Hum., 1854. 
Fellow of All Souls, 1854-62. 
Barrister at Law, Inner Temple, 1858 ; Chancery Bar. 
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Counsel to the Home Office, 1889 ; Legal Assistant Under Secretary, 1876 
Permanent Under Secretary of State for the Home Department, 1885. 
Retired 1895. 
C.B. 1887. 
K.C.B. 1892. 
G.C.M.G. 1899. 
DAVEY. 
Ist Exhibitioner, Rugby, June 1852. 
Scholar of Univ. Coll., Oxford, March 1852. 
Ist class in Classics, 1st class in Mathematics, at Moderations, 1854. 
Ist class in Classics, 1855. 
Ist class in Mathematics, 1856, 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., 1856. 
Johnson Mathematical Scholar, 1857. 
Senior Mathematical Scholar, 1859. 
Eldon Law Scholar, 1859. - 
Barrister at Lincoln’s Inn, 1861. 
Queen’s Counsel, 1875. 
M.P. for Christchurch, 1880-1885. 
M.P. for Stockton-on-Tees, 1888-1892. 
Solicitor-General twice, 1886 and 1893. 
Lord Justice (in succession to Lord Bowen), 1893. 


Lord of Appeal in Ordinary (in succession to Lord Russell of Killowen), 
and Life Peer, 1894. 


Besides Goschen, Lushington, and Davey, there occur these 
names in the School List of the 6th Form, June 1850 (thirty- 
eight boys) : 

G. S. Sale, Scholar of Trin. Coll. Senior Optime ; 8th in 1st class, 
Classical Tripos. 

A. G. Butler (of “ Butlers Leap”), Scholar of Univ. Coll. ; Ireland Scholar, 
2nd class Classical Mods. ; 1st in Lit. Hum. Fellow of Oriel. Head- 
master of Haileybury. 

H. A. Pickard (Head of the XI.), Student of Christ Church ; 1st class 
Classical Mods. ; 2nd class Lit. Hum. 

T. W. Jex-Blake, Scholar of Univ. Coll.; 1st class, Classics, Mods. ; 
1st class Lit. Hum.; Proxime accessit Hertford, Mentioned, Ireland ; 
Fellow of Queen’s. Principal of Cheltenham College ; Headmaster 
of Rugby ; Dean of Wells. 

J. D. Sandford, Scholar of Trinity, Oxford; ist class, Classics, and 
1st class in Mathematics, Mods., 1st. class Lit. Hum. I.C.S. 

J. B. Winstanley, Scholar of Univ. Coll.; Hertford Scholar ; 1st in Classics, 
Mods. 

J. P. Beck, 1st class, Classics, Mods., 1st class Lit. Hum. 

W. M. Leake, Scholar of St. John’s ; 29th Wrangler ; 2nd class Classical 
Tripos. 

C. E. Oakley, Scholar of Pembroke ; 1st class Classics, Mods. ; 2nd class 
Lit. Hum.; Ist class, Law and Modern History. Johnson Theo- 
logical Scholar. Demy of Magdalen. 

J. H. Bridges, 2nd Exhibitioner, 1851 ; Scholar of Wadham and Proxime 
accessit, Hertford ; Arnold Prize, 1856. Fellow of Oriel. Physician 
Author, Roger Bacon’s Opus Majus. 3 vols. 8vo. 
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J. G. Cordery, 1st class, Classics, Mods.; 2nd class, Classics, Lit. Hum. 
I.C.S.; Resident at Hyderabad. Translator into blank verse of 
Iliad and Odyssey. (Head of the School and of the XI, 1852.) 

F. Otter, Fellow and Tutor of C.C.C. M.P. for South Division of 
Lincolnshire. 

S. Hodgson, Scholar of C.C.C. ; 1st in Classics, Mods ; 2nd in Lit. Hum. 
Author of Zime and Space; The Metaphysics of Experience, &c. 
President of Aristotelian Society ; Fellow of British Academy. 

R. H. M. Warrand, 1st class Mods. I.C.S. 

L. W. Cave, 2nd class Lit. Hum. Recorder of Lincoln. Judge of H. M. 
High Court of Justice. 

R. H. Scott, First Honours in Classics, Science, Chemistry and Geology ; 
and Classical Scholar, Trinity, Dublin. F.R.S. Secretary, Meteoro- 
logical Office. 

W. W. F. Bright, Queen’s Medal, 1850; founder of Rugby Athletic 
Games, 1850. Died of scarlet fever at Cambridge, 1851. 

J. H. Ramsay, Ch. Ch.; 1st class in Lit. Hum.; 1st class History. 
Author of Zhe Foundations of England, and of Lancaster and York. 
Tenth Baronet, of Alyth, Banff. 

A. O. Rutson, Scholar of Univ. Coll. ; 1st class Mods.; 1stclass Lit. Hum. 

Markham J. Law; 2nd class, Classics, Mods.; 1st class Lit. Hum. 

J F. Bright, rst class in Lawand History. Tutor, Fellow,and Master of 
Univ. Coll., Oxford, 1881-1906. Author of History of England, 3 vols. 


T. W. JEX-BLAKE, 


EXTRACTS FROM A DIARY IN 
MOROCCO 


May 26. A strange and horrid custom still exists here : 
that of sacrificing live animals to propitiate those in power. 
An instance of it occurred to-day when three ragged women, 
veiled, dirty and poverty-stricken, came staggering up the 
hill to the flag-staff which stands in the middle of our camp, 
half pushing, half carrying two sheep bound and helpless, At 
the foot of our banner-staff they laid the beasts down, and 
sticking a knife into their throats left them there to die by 
slow inches. No cries, no wailing, they huddled together and 
sat motionless awaiting Allah’s will. The interpreter inter- 
viewed them and discovered that they were the wives of a 
Moor whom the new Kaid had imprisoned for the usual sin: 
the ownership of riches. This brigand plundered everything 
and turned the women out to starve; hearing of the approach 
of a Bashador, a friend, no doubt, of our Lord the Sultan, 
they came to offer sacrifice that he might have pity on them. 
Alas, nothing can be done, the Kaid is all powerful, even the 
Sultan is helpless. Sometimes a bullock is hamstrung on 
our road, a sickening sight; strange to say the sacrificed animal 
cannot be used for food by the petitioners, but our escorts profit 
and drag off the carcases with happy grins. 

June 2. Went to buy Fez pottery. Quite a procession; the 
staff on horses, 1 perched on my big mule, crimson saddle 
and all. Down steep, dusty, stony streets, very narrow, with 
high houses on either side, old tiled fountains, filthy side- 
alleys, where white-robed figures sit; and pale faces, with 
their disdainful listless inquiry gaze on us as we pass. Above, 
the faint blue heaven, with a minaret, or rather mosque-tower 
(for minarets as one sees in the East, slender and spire-like, 
do not exist here) vivid with green tiles against the rain of 
light, below, a yellowish dimness, for the walls of the houses, 
the dust and the shadowed corners, all have a golden-yellow 
colour. Then comes an arched doorway, a cool green-tiled 
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court surrounded by columns and horseshoe-arched recesses, a 
fountain invariably flowing in the centre, the sound of running 
water fairly haunting one in Fez, 

Few beggars, but unnumbered poor; sick wretches lying 
in the streets under the horses’ very hoofs ; pale, dark-eyed 
babies in their mothers’ arms; bundles of dirty rags under a 
dark archway suddenly moving, and a face peers indifferently 
at the Nazarene. 

The bazaars are, like all Oriental ones, a narrow lane or 
street—booths on either side with the merchant seated on the 
counter itself as it were, his goods piled all about him, Like 
a monkey on a string our Moorish vendor clung to a con- 
venient rope, and got huge blue bowls and green and yellow 
pitchers from apparently unattainable corners. The booths 
are very small and across the top of the street, matting or 
bamboo trellis is laid, making a cool shade beneath, and a 
green light, filtered through vine leaves, emerald in the sun. 

June 8. The exquisite delicacy of Moorish, or rather 
Arabian, architecture is a feast of delight. To-day, Mr. H. 
drew my attention to a fondak (or merchant’s warehouse) simply 
perfection of its kind. Imagine a huge Moorish arched gate- 
way, a delicate mass of intricate carving either wood or stucco, 
softened by three hundred years or more into asoft grey ; the 
arch protected by a large jutting eave tiled with emerald 
green tiles, Through the archway you entered a great court 
reaching three stories above you ; the first gallery in stucco 
white as lace, then carved woodwork cedar grey, pillars and 
arches, recesses and alcoves, the whole crowned by the 
wonderful African heaven of sapphire. Nothing clashed ; 
even the passers by, Moors in draped garments, in blue or 
dull orange cloaks, yellow slippers and turbans, finished the 
perfection of the picture and gave it a vitality, in spite of its 
almost dilapidated antiquity, which one misses grievously in 
most European lands. 

June 3. The audience to the Sultan passed off successfully. 
I was allowed, as a great favour for a Nazarene woman, to 
stand in the court outside the audience-chamber and saw it 
all, but saw it as through a mist, dimly. For the master of 
ceremonies, a great turbaned black, bade me stand between 
the fountains and the arcade on the marble-paved court in 
such a blazing sun that the earth seemed on fire, and the 
arches before me and on either side, the garden behind me, 
the line of white robed, swarthy-visaged courtiers under the 
porches, the group of brilliantly dressed Englishmen, the 
Bashador, in blue and gold, and the Majesty of Morocco 
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himself, all burned in a sea of flame till I closed my eyes with 
pain. 

All I could distinguish of the Sultan was a white form, still 
as a Buddha, seated opposite the great doorway listening to 
the speech as interpreted by Mr. I. The strange words echoed 
along the archways, and the white figures moved restlessly ; 
the fountains poured and splashed, and the sun glared upon 
the unbelieving woman motionless in the sunshine. 

It took about fifteen minutes, Then the Minister handed 
his credentials wrapped ina green silk kerchief, the staff were 
presented : C. gorgeous in a Scots,Guards uniform, bearskin 
and all, Captain M.in kilt and bonnet, with dirk and clay- 
more, the others in modest diplomatic gold and blue, and all 
was over. 

The Minister made his bow, I looked inquiringly at the 
white figure but the Sultan deigned not even an inclination of 
his head to me, so through the dusty lanes, lined with scarlet 
uniformed troops, we rode back to the Legation in state, the 
fig-trees and pomegranate-blossoms leaning over the walls to 
look at our strange glory. 

Marvellously African it seemed to me: all high lights, no 
shades! Onerode in the glittering daylight to a glaring court, 
under high white arches, a high white portal; and facing the 
sun with unflinching disdain, the Sultan himself clothed all in 
white: long white draperies wrapped about him, a white 
turban, a white caftan, no jewel, no colour, in utter stillness. 
A Sphinx indeed ! 

It is something so apart, so alone this Moorish civilisation : 
these great houses, this luxury of horses, servants, living and 
leisure, this beauty of architecture, creating buildings impos- 
sible to reproduce anywhere else; this literature, bigoted and 
restricted as it is, but existing utterly self-sufficient. All this 
developing, making a complete whole, reaching a certain 
height of accomplishment to its own ends—entirely untouched, 
uninfluenced by Europe for the last few hundred years. 
Europe, which we get to imagine is the earth ! 

Lately, cheap kitchen utensils, petroleum lamps and crockery 
have reached this citadel of things ancient, but still the forged 
bolts, quaint locks, carpenter’s tools, woodwork, matting, rugs, 
stuffs, nearly everything is made by hand. In a hand-made 
object something of the life of the worker seems to cling to its 
shape and beauty, giving it a reality and a sympathy that no 
mechanical result ever reaches. 

Our senses are more acute than our intellect: joy in what 
we call beauty is merely the apprehension of love demon- 
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strated through care, thought, even pain. Before we have 
time to think our senses vibrate with a heightened vitality. 
When we stop to analyse our feeling we find that the most 
inspiring object is that which represents the greatest human 
effort of the best kind, that which is restrained and trained as 
well as spontaneous and inspired. The effort expended is not 
lost, but, like the everlasting fires, gives flame to what it 
touches, warmth and life to what it passes. 

June 20, We passed the Karueen Mosque at dusk. In the 
heart of the town one comes suddenly on this huge mass 
of buildings all surrounding central courts and pierced by 
great arched doorways. Through the shadowy entrances 
vistas of long colonnades open before one, cool, tiled courts, 
fountains and dim arcaded recesses. That glimpse, alas ! (for 
the unbeliever) is all, One must not stop to look, one must 
not manifest too great an interest, even admiration, These Moors 
are too fanatical to allow the desecrating gaze of a Nazarene 
in their holy places, One was shot last year for such a look, 
They believe that the angel Gabriel may descend from Heaven 
at any moment into that mosque. And to be able to kiss the 
hem of his garment ensures certain paradise. 

The Courts surrounded by their eight hundred pillars were 
filled with white-robed figures crouching or kneeling each on 
his own na:row carpet, chanting loudly and monotonously their 
wild and rhythmical chant, and tiny lamps shone like sparks 
in the gathering darkness, Then suddenly my mule turned 
to the right and the vision of strange holiness was gone! I 
longed to turn back and look again, but I dared not. 

June 21. Mounted on a sleek mule in its crimson trappings, 
preceded by the turbaned guard draped in his white sulham, 
surrounded by trotting, red-coated soldiers (baggy-trousered, 
befezzed, bare-legged and beslippered) I made my way down 
to the tortuous narrow streets where the sun never shines ; 
diving into apparently impassable tunnels, emerging from 
under great horseshoe-archways, plunged in gloom or dim 
twilight I forgot the burning glare left behind me, and the dust- 
laden fig-trees above the white walls. 

Another low lintel; and I bent to the mule’s rough mane 
to pass beneathit ; another dark passage, only a shaft of cool 
light showing us the square, nail-studded door of the house we 
are to visit, Silence, loud-knocking, a heavy bolt was slipped 
back, a cautious face appeared, we dismounted and were 
ushered down a narrow tiled corridor, an apparent cul-de-sac 
with a sudden opening to the right, as in most Moorish 
dwellings. A sudden opening! With a flood of glowing 
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light falling from above, reflected from the walls, the pave- 
ment, the very eaves of the exquisite court we entered. For 
the floor beneath us, the columns supporting the high curved 
arches, the fountain spouting its crystal jets of water into a 
broad tank, were all covered, incrusted, enamelled with small 
brilliant tiles set in geometrical designs of white, blue, ochre, 
and green. 

On three sides of the court the arcade sheltered three very 
long, very narrow rooms extending either side of the entrance, 
their only light and air reaching them through great portals, 
the doors of which—sanobar wood bound with shining metal 
—are left open under the shadow of the arches ; two windows 
looked on tothe court as well, grated in wrought iron, painted 
scarlet. The fourth side, where the fountain cooled the air, 
was a glitter of elaborate tile-work and a flash of flowing 
water. 

Confused by the strangeness and unexpected beauty, I 
responded in bewilderment to the greetings of my Arab host. 
Two mulatto women in brilliant garments and more brilliant 
headdresses came forward, touched my hand and then their 
breast, and in their slow caressing speech made me welcome, 
To my surprise they spoke softly broken English, but it was 
explained to me that they were slave-wives, therefore allowed 
to be looked upon by men, and had been taken to England 
by their master, a Moorish merchant, on one of his journeys. 
So with courteous words we were led into the reception-room, 
The floor was tiled, the walls were of white plaster covered by 
velvet haitis (hangings), heavily embroidered in gold, and 
along them, brilliant with silk brocade, low mattresses lay 
piled with cushions. Across both ends of the room stood 
great canopied brass bedsteads piled with more brocaded 
mattresses and cushions, but not for rest—they are for orna- 
ment alone, as well as several clocks upon the walls, so amazed 
at their surroundings they forget to go! No other furniture 
—for,-like all Orientals, Moors dislike the superfluous. 

We sank on to the cushions opposite the portal (the place of 
honour), and slowly the peace of the East came over me. At 
last I realised the uselessness of Time. 

Dreamily exchanging compliments with the host, I watched 
the black slave-girls, scantily clad in ciinging caftans, kerchiefs 
binding their hair, a cloth tied about their knees while they 
splashed the gleaming floor with water and swept it with 
palm-leaves, With their splendid figures, exuberant strength, 
and generous smile—no wonder the self-indulgent Moor 
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children from the far South, or bred from slaves in Morocco, 
and he buys them inthe market for varying prices (as low as 
£5, as high as £100). They do the menial service of his 
household, wait on the legal white wives, and perhaps, should 
one of them please him, he may raise her to the rank of slave- 
wife, of which he has as many as he can afford, and though 
she cannot eat at the same table with the white wife, nor enter 
her presence without permission, she has a fairly enviable 
position, enjoying greater freedom, and often reaching 
absolute authority—her children always ranking equally with 
those by the legal wife, strange as it may appear. The 
Moor has power of life and death over his slaves, but he 
rarely abuses it. 

How immeasurably removed that slave-wife’s point of view 
on all things under Heaven must befrom mine, How equally 
removed her son’s! 

But the slave-girls laughed as they splashed the water about, 
and above them the arches curved to support the overhanging 
gallery of mushrabia work, and above again the narrow eave 
of emerald tiles marked the opening to the sky—burning 
blue—the only light, the only liberty these women know ; 
living for years in their windowless abodes with no greater 
change than an evening on the terrace roofs—or a visit toa 
neighbouring friend. 

At last the legal wife appeared, quite white, with kohl- 
stained eyes, dark brows and painted lips, slow courteous 
manners and a graceful dignity almost lost to our civilisation. 
All the women were gorgeously attired in Moorish fashion— 
two or three brilliant caftans partially unbuttoned one over 
the other, the sleeves very loose and wide, the last dress in 
transparent figured muslin unfastened all the way and held 
close to the undulating hips by a heavily embroidered velvet 
and golden girdle—their bare feet showing, pushed into the 
pretty embroidered babouches they slip on and off. They 
wore bracelets, hooped earrings and wonderful necklaces, 
strands of water-pearls clasped by great cloudy emeralds and 
many rings on their slender fingers, but the headdress is the 
crowning touch of savage exquisiteness. Beautiful silken 
stuffs twisted, bound, draped and folded till one is lest in the 
intricacy of colour and line—for older married women the 
silks are folded in a cone-like shape above the forehead and 
bound with gold and jewelled bands which tie behind and 
fall with flashing ends—the younger women and slave-wives 
wear theirs draped close about the head, low on the forehead, 
falling over the ears and shoulders and bound as Cleopatra 
bound her hair. 
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Slowly the women appeared from unknown chambers, one 
more magnificently brilliant than the other—an orgy of 
colours: peach and peacock’s throat, plum and wine colour, 
mandarine, the colour of its skin—and pomegranate, the colour 
of its heart. They brought us silver bottles and sprinkled 
orange flower water over us, they brought great silver trays 
and a samovar, trays piled with tea and sugar and green, 
fresh mint ; huge Chinese dishes full of cakes called “ gazelles’ 
feet,” all almonds and honey. They sipped the mint-tea and 
talked languidly, their children at their breast, little half-naked 
creatures carried in by black slaves; and I saw how com- 
pletely they lived through their senses, their souls in a deep 
slumber. Asking nothing more, they smile mysteriously. For 
what is a greater mystery than nothingness. 

The air grew cooler and we rose only to be taken into the 
next room, identical to the first, except for some ordinary 
French mirrors and a few guns in cloth cases hung on the 
walls. Two flat baskets laden with pears and apricots stood 
on the floor, and a round table six inches high before the low 
divan. Three plates upon it on a clean cloth and that was 
all. The white wife signed to us to be seated, the slave-wife 
took the pears and peeled them, the slave-girls carried in a 
huge round china bowl filled with stewed chicken cooked 
with eggs and lemon-skins, almonds and raisins, and set it in 
the middle. 

Courtesy forbade refusal, so with the wife offering us tiny 
morsels she tore with her fingers from wing and breast, 
we partook of this excellent dish in the same fashion; our 
hands having been previously washed in a silver basin, water 
poured upon them out of a spouted ewer. Cherries and 
apricots quenched our thirst, bread served us as spoons, and 
cotton napkins were spread across our knees, The silence 
was broken only by the laughter of the children in the court, 
the rush of the fountain and the slow speech of the slave-wife 
who, though she could not eat with us, sat on another cushion 
on the tiles beside us, and with her mistress plied us with 
dainties. The feast over, our fingers were once more washed, 
the table was removed and we were led up to the roof, climbing 
the endless stairs in the windy darkness. 

It was flat and square, with the well of the court in the 
centre and high parapets all about us. So high I could only 
see the clouds and the swallows, the green and white mosque- 
towers, and on the hill above some waving poplars. I ex- 
claimed in disappointment, but they gaily laughed and running 
brought me a ladder and leant it against the wall, so that I 
climbed it and looked down. I saw terrace upon terrace below 
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me, tower beyond tower. Uponsome roofs gorgeously attired 
women, laughing and calling to one another—on others only 
a fluttering starling or a lonely child. Then the weird long 
cry of the mueddin from the mosque tower beyond the trees 
and I shivered! For the sun had set, it was late, and another 
voice called to me from another world. 

June 24. Such a beautiful ride to-day. We rode through 
the olive-groves outside the towers, through orchards so 
thickly green, one cannot dream that beyond the irrigated parts 
the land stretches for miles parched and brown. The view 
from the northern hill where the tombs of the “ Marinides” 
crumble in the burning glare is marvellous. Fez lies far beneath 
us. Old Fez, terrace upon terrace, towcr upon tower in the 
hollow where the river must have tumbled in foam centuries ago, 
before Idris—the first Mahommedan in Morocco—discovered 
its beauty. On the hillside, gardens, orchards and hemp-fields 
shine with a green more violent than I have ever seen. On 
the height above, towering over the poplars, the white walls 
and mosques of New Fez—first called so in 1273—spreads its 
Palace and Ghetto, its battlements and walls, there where the 
river must have paused before its leap into the depths below. 

The Moors use this river to drain their capital, and water 
and the sound of water haunt every street and dwelling of the 
city. The lower drain, appropriately called the “Father of 
Filth,” lies deep beneath the houses and into it the surface 
water pours by special openings. It was built bya Frenchman 
turned Moor, nearly two hundred years ago. 

Mysterious Fez with its forgotten tragedies, its untold love 
tales, its secret shrines! How long will the spirit of lost 
centuries haunt you? Surely towns looked as you look now 
to eyes dead long ago. Great gates arched and guarded, 
battlemented walls, then, vast enclosures where armed men 
might safely assemble, their arms clanging on the stones, their 
voices echoing to the towers about. Now, peaceful enough, a 
herd of camels resting after their endless journey, their packs 
still on their backs (perhaps they have just brought up the 
Sultan’s automobile piece by piece on their humps), patient and 
supercilious, resigned yet disdainful; in another corner a 
group seated on the ground listens to a story-teller, who, 
walking to and fro before them, recounts old tales of love and 
war, the swallows scream and wheel as the sun drops in the 
west, and echoing louder than all the gaztah and drum blow 
and beat their savage measure. 

July 13. As I passed the Vizier for War’s house to-day a 
slave woman was dragged out of my way across the narrow, 
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stony street, dragged by her arms like a dead body, there she 
lay half unconscious and evidently suffering! I questioned 
those with me, and they said that she had lain there all day, 
and that she was dying. There is, of course, no hospital here, 
only a sort of refuge for madmen who are chained to the walls 
near the great Mosque, and there they sometimes carry the 
dying ; though, as a rule, they are left to die in the streets. I 
bade my escort carry her, wondering if she would live to reach 
there, it was too far to bring her home. I told the English 
doctor of it, and he confessed that nothing could be done ; 
but to my relief she appeared early the next morning full of 
gratitude. She had been knocked on the head by a laden 
mule, and would have been there yet, I suppose, had I not 
ordered my soldiers to take her where she could find help. 
The amiability of Moorish women strikes me greatly. I 
visited some the other day, and they were full of kindly 
interest. They liked my fair hair, they liked my clothes ; one 
old crone suggested how lovely I should be were I to paint my 
cheeks a brilliant red, stain my under lips coal black, adding 
three black vertical lines on my forehead and one in the middle 
of my chin, also stain my teeth with walnut juice, my hands 
with henna! I therefore rubbed my cheeks with my handker- 
chief till they turned crimson, that amused them highly, and 
they laughed and said I needed no paint, but did need henna 
and blacking ! Another woman gazed at my waist and groaned, 
exclaiming she would be ill had she a waist as small as mine! 
Of course the first embarrassing question was to ask me how 
many children I had, ({ had only been married three months }) 
July 27. Such a strange return after dining out last night. 
The city is divided into quarters, each closed by heavy nail- 
studded doors—four of which had to be opened to allow our 
passage homewards. Nearing one we heard wild music of fife 
and drum, and through the cracks of the great gates saw 
gleams of red light. The gatekeeper ran and opened, the 
soldiers flung wide the portals, and a curiously weird scene 
burst upon us. The firing of guns, cries and shouts, dancing 
and singing! All lit by the fitful glare of torches. It wasa 
wedding, a crowd of serenaders. My mule grew restive and 
excited, so our escort commanded a cessation of the uproar, 
and in complete silence we filed by, our soldiers’ arms glitter- 
ing in the brilliance till suddenly we passed into a dark alley 
where even the starlight did not reach us, and our only guide 
was a flickering lantern carried by a scarlet-coated soldier. 
July 29. The ignorance of some of the Moors is appalling. 
Imagine such a strange episode as the following: A soldier 
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felt ill and went for advice to a local practitioner who called 
himself a adib (doctor). “I have the very thing for you,” says 
this worthy, “ but it is a very violent remedy, it will kill or 
cure.” The sick man blindly agreed to run the risk. “Two 
doses,” said the doctor, “one in the morning and one at night, 
but you must take them and remain here.” The first dose 
made the patient feel so much worse he wanted to leave—but 
was not allowed to—the second dose duly administered, he 
died. 

This zadi6 made his reputation in the following manner, so 
goes the tale. The Sheerifian army was on. an expedition to 
Tafilalt, and one of the Cherifas (holy women, z.e., descendants 
of the Prophet) fell ill, desperately ill, The zadzb appeared and 
swore he could cure her. So the holy woman was put under 
his care, but—to make assurance doubly sure—forty of her 
male relations arrived with her, heavily armed, and warned him 
that should he fail to cure her he must die. His life depended 
on hers, they would give him forty days! 

The forty days passed, and behold, in spite of his ministra- 
tions no doubt, the Cherifa recovered, and his reputation was 
established. 

He must have been out of town, however, when the follow- 
ing occurred, One day the wives of a great man were ill and 
their lord in great straits! What was he todo? At last he 
remembered that a friend of his (though a Christian) always 
prescribed for his own family, and so he sent off in hot haste 
for his medicine chest and him, The friend, much flattered, 
obeyed the summons, gave the proper medicine—something 
quite harmless, as he could not interview his patients—and 
rather congratulating himself, went home. Suddenly in the 
middle of the night : shouts! galloping horses! A message 
from the great Moor: “Come at once if you value your life, 
my wives are dying.” Horrified, the Christian dashes to the 
Palace: awful uproar, the husband almost pale with fear 
through his swarthy skin. The women in apparent agonies, 
vomiting blood! Had they taken the medicine? Yes. Which 
medicine? Oh! this——It was—“Condy’s Fluid Tablets.” 
They had taken the wrong bottle! 

July 16. Yesterday I went to a wedding. And yet I cannot 
call it a wedding, for there is no wedding in Morocco, unless 
the endorsement of the marriage settlements by a notary be 
called so. That formality occurs several days before the bride 
sees the bridegroom—or the man sees the woman. For he 
sees her for the first time seated on the bed of state in his 
room, in his house, painted and henna-stained, decked with 
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silks and jewels—his wife by law! She may be the exquisite 
creature: light of the eyes, moonbeam and flower-petal her 
relations have described her to be, or she may be exceedingly 
ugly, pock-marked and thin. But he can divorce her in a 
year without much trouble, and he always has solace in the 
beauty or temptations his slaves and other wives may have to 
offer him, 

However, there are wedding ceremonies. They last six or 
seven long days and nights with feasting and music, with the 
firing of guns, the booming of cannon, and the cries of the 
multitude. Rejoicings to celebrate the maiden’s departure 
from her father’s house, the bride’s arrival at her husband’s 
dwelling. 

One of these rejoicings I was bidden to attend at the home 
of the bride. 

It was the last day, for the night after was the night when 
she was to be carried bodily, fasting and exhausted by the 
observations of the long week, from the threshold of her 
father’s house to the room of the stranger she must call 
husband, 

The African glare was beating and flaming on the white 
garden-walls, but the dark narrow streets, high and windowless, 
were strangely cool as we descended into Old Fez, mounted 
on our sure-footed mules, wrapped in our long white se/hams, 
the hoods of which were bound about our heads, Moorish 
fashion, with white silken cords. 

Under an arched way, a stalwart negro called to us in 
greeting and showed us the low nail-studded door through 
which we had to enter. We found ourselves in a narrow 
tiled space, groping our way along the ill-lit passage till we 
suddenly came upon such a blaze of colour and light that Il 
stood still amazed. Before I could realise the beauty and 
barbaric strangeness of the scene we were hurried on and 
ushered through a dark smoky kitchen—where a tiny red fire 
flickered in a corner and black slaves were squatted grinning 
in the half-light—to the father’s court beyond. There it was 
cool and dim, the only light falling from a great height above 
us, a fountain gushing into a tank at the side. We were 
courteously welcomed by the host and the legal white wife, 
also by the slave-wife—the mother of the bride. Wicker 
arm-chairs, evidently procured in our honour—as all Moors 
sit on cushions on the floor—were brought us, and we were 
begged to be seated while many words of greeting and com- 
pliments were spoken so graciously that a courtier might have 
been envious. 
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But the glimpse of the Arabian nights I had just seen 
haunted me. The huge court gleaming with tiles and white 
arches, gaudy carpets hung about the pillars, the overhanging 
mushrabia gallery high above us where black faces and white 
girl-faces smiled wonderingly down. The glitter of light and 
movement below intensified by a great shaft of sunlight piercing 
the golden gloom; it fell on the white walls, on the marble 
floor and on immovable groups of women, the “ uninvited,” 
veiled with atk and face-cloth and seated cross-legged upon 
the pavement, their great dark eyes alone betraying their eager 
interest, while a band of female players made strange music in 
their midst. It fell on the bride’s throne with its showy 
painted steps and high back looming above the throng; it 
gleamed on the tiled space before the high entrance of the 
reception-room and turned into fire and flame on the breasts 
and arms, heads and girdles of a group of women seated idol- 
wise and smiling about the door. 

For as pomegranate-blossoms and almond, jasmine and 
lotus-flower bloom and dazzle beside white marble, so did 
these women in their unveiled adornment shine beside the 
white-robed, mysterious guests. 

No “maids of honour” but “ brides of honour” surround a 
Moorish girl during these last trying days of her maidenhood. 
Covered with brocades and brilliant transparent muslins ; 
loaded with pearls in showers, and emeralds, cloudy and pale, 
but as large as ripened plums, their hair bound with gems and 
gold, and covered with silks of amber and orange-colour, their 
feet bare, their hands jewelled and henna-stained, their faces 
painted with kohl and cochineal, they sat in motionless 
grandeur, a mystery of silence upon their lips. 

The silence of nothingness! Or that of knowledge! Who 
is to judge? Their life is one of sensation only ; of desire and 
of satisfaction. Imprisoned between four walls all the days of 
their life, their greatest freedom is to follow the flight of the 
screaming swallows as they swing over the terraced roofs ; 
their greatest ambition power over one man, also meaning 
power over many women. They find happiness where others 
would find death, 

The bride was being painted for the ceremony of the naming 
of the gifts, so we presented ours to the father (who had not 
seen his daughter for a month, according to custom) and left 
him to return to the wedding assembly. 

The “ brides of honour ” had risen, and from the high, dim 
room the bride, half fainting, was led forth ; the women calling 
loud their weird, wild cry, the drums and oboes sounding madly. 
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She was a mass of silks and brocades of all colours of the 
sky at sunset ; weighted down with gems, a stole of pearls and 
emeralds reaching from her throat to her knees ; veiled so 
heavily with a thick silk veil that nothing of her was visible. 
The professional “ wedding slaves” supported her stumbling 
to the throne which she mounted only to sink down on a pile 
of cushions. Water in a chinese bowl and a thinner gold 
embroidered veil were brought her for her relief, she was 
fanned by a huge negress while another crouched at her feet, 
and at intervals sobbed out a strange, moaning complaint. 
Standing beside her on the throne’s broad seat the head-slave 
called out the names of donors and the innumerable wedding- 
gifts sent to the bride ; holding them to view one by one, an 
endless array. Purple and crimson velvets, muslins and 
brocades of all colours, rosy satins and shining silks, great 
sashes so stiff with woven gold they could scarcely be folded, 
long veils so light they would pass through a ring. 

And still the women wailed and the sun beat down. 

But the bride was fainting. So the slaves were hushed and 
she was helped to her feet with her veil thrown back at last 
and stood facing us. 

In obedience to tradition she must not open her lips nor 
her eyes, nor must she complain, nor must she rejoice. 

She stood, swaying in her barbaric splendour, a strange 
and touching figure, her young face drawn with effort. 

At last she stepped down, supported by the black women, 
while the guests pressed bits of silver coin on her brow and 
cheeks, ransom money for the slaves whose prisoner she is 
held to be. 

Her eyes still closed, her breast heaving pitifully, she could 
bear it no longer, and the last we saw of her was falling back, 
an inanimate mass, into her companion’s arms. 

The women smiled and showed small concern. The girls 
peering down from above only envied the heroine of such 
glories and listening to the slaves who whispered of the same 
delights to come, dreamed of the time when they too would 
be carried like beautiful idols to the house of the one to be 
loved, for better or for worse, without ring or book. 

And so, wondering at many things, we left them. 


ALICE LOWTHER. 
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WuaT a country is England—“ this England,” as Shakespeare 
loves to call it, “this swan’s nest in an ocean.” Yet the full 
perception, the proper pride of its various richness, has quite 
vanished since Elizabethan days. Even a journey with such a 
robustious rider as Cobbett, or in the wake of so universal an 
interviewer as Mr. Haggard, his successor, does not reveal it. 
Perhaps the motor which, as no other engine, takes the 
counties in its strides, may some day awaken us to the meaning 
of the country. But as yet the fashion, miserably illustrated 
in the rural exodus, is to despise the soil and skies of England. 
Men think you a bragging Chauvinist if you claim merit for 
the weather and the land, and men aflame with the golden 
prospects of Canada, “ whose iilimitable dimensions confound 
the arithmetic of the surveyor,” do not know that they are 
living in a land singularly blessed by nature, on a soil where 
lime, marl, silica and the fertile constituents of loam all fitly 
mingled are yearly watered by proper rains and their products 
ripened by soft suns. Old and new Cobdenites were so intoxi- 
cated by the black carbon beneath the soil, the store of “ poited 
sunlight,” that they threw aside the wealth of green and gold 
perennial in the meadows and ploughlands. Their senses for- 
got “the hopvine’s incense—that fills the Kentish hills,” the 
Herefordshire orchards, the seed clovers of Hertfordshire, 
Suffolk corn-fields, Wiltshire downs, and Welsh water meadows, 
Nowhere in country places of Europe is more visible wealth to 
be seen than along the levels of the fens. The heaviest harvests 
known spring with the least encouragement from the peaty 
soil, and the lines of the potato tubers left behind the ploughs 
that turn them up with minimum of labour are interest on a 
greater wealth than the shelves of bar gold seen by Mr. Norman 
in Russian banks, Save grapes, tobacco, olives, and some other 
fruits, we can grow in England all that can be grown in France 
with as good certainty, and often in better quality. From our 
counties come beasts that all the cattle-breeders in the world 
clamour for, Incomparable shire-horses are still bred in the 
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Cambridgeshire centres set up by Henry VIII. In Scotland 
and all over the north are farmers whose peculiar knowledge, 
extending from tubers to trees, is, as one may say, a gift of the 
soil. Yet England, which is over civilised, is not yet half 
colonised. The pleasant dapper hedgerows that give a garden 
quietude to the face of the country are in some measure a 
fraud. They surround no closes, but rather rectangles of half 
tilled fields, Now, as when Goldsmith wrote, “ Half a tillage 
mocks the smiling plain.” The rural content that should lurk 
under the thatched roofs gathered round our elm-girt towers 
and spires—those chains of beacons keeping alive the memory 
of pious ages when art was universal and the land common— 
this rural content is being replaced by a busy restlessness as 
surely as the thatch gives way to corrugated iron and the 
hedgerow to barbed wire. “It’s ali working and sleeping,” 
said a middle-aged labourer of the midlands, in review of his 
life. ‘What do you want to be?” | asked a Hertfordshire 
small bey who was gathering flowers, as children should in 
Arcadia. “A clerk,” said he without delay, speaking the word 
as elementary education teaches, according to its proper 
vowel. 

Every one is more or less aware of this, and most of those 
who regret it have their theory for the restoration of prosperity. 
Mr. Jesse Collings says give the peasants ownership of the land. 
The Smali Holdings Commission, after asking 10,990 ques- 
tions, came to almost as many solutions, but showed a pre- 
ponderance in favour of the multiplication of government 
tenants. A considerable party, inheritors of George’s theories, 
demand general State ownership of land as a preliminary 
measure. Several scientific farmers pin their faith to small 
iruit farms. Mr. Rider Haggard yearns for an agricultural 
post. Mr. Harold Spender, in the other camp, decides that 
the lands are not forsaken, that depopulation is a statis- 
tical error. Mr. Munro Fergusson is one of the few believers 
in afforestation. The Government, supreme in its want of 
conviction, hints politely through several of its servants that 
all these theories are more or less acceptable, It is not 
unnatural that amid all this conflict of theories, many of 
them invented in the British Museum, Rob Roy’s “ distinctions 
that are plain and few” are lost. Mr. Jesse Collings is the 
only man—as even those who object to his remedies may 
confess—who has genuinely studied the question, as it were, 
from the land upwards. With Baconian thoroughness, he has 
advanced like nature, step by step, from the springing of the 
grain, through its growth, reaping and winnowing to its sale 
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and consumpiion. His final view is over a complete experi- 
ence, a continuous mass of evidence, and his book on Land 
Reform will remain a classic, with the charm of enthusiasm and 
the stability of great knowledge, for all those whose interest is 
in the land. It may be compared with M. Méline’s The Return 
to the Land. The Frenchman has this advantage that his 
countrymen, seeing the wisdom of making their dear France 
self-sufficing, helped him to support the cultivator by protec- 
tive taxes, The result was that, when M. Méline had his will, 
France, that had been importing corn from abroad, began 
almost at once to export it. France, in short, was properly 
colonised for the first time and the land working at full time, 
which is as much a mark of success in the field as in the 
factory. But what Mr. Jesse Collings could not put into the 
law of the land he put into his book, and it is the greater of 
the two, 

It is a helpful thing to face any written stuff with the folk 
whom it concerns. If half the theorists had tested their theories 
by the standard of the labourer, that still, stark, reticent yet 
half revolutionary type, they would have held their tongue. 
But the labourer whom you have but to look at to laugh 
the paper solution out of court, has been generally forgotten. 
Mr. Rider Haggard in his great and most useful tour talked 
principally with farmers. This Commission on small holdings 
asked very few of their 10,990 questions of the labourers, and 
if they had asked another 10,000 of them they would have 
got very little satisfactory information. 

Since the iniquitous period of appropriation and enclosure, 
the first law to affect the labourer was the Allotments Act. It 
stirred, and, in some measure, quieted the land hunger that 
is in every man, in the labourer as in the enriched parvenu 
who seeks to buy and understand his country place. But 
what are these allotments? Almost within sight of one 
set of these allotment strips I have lived most of my life, and 
I cannot remember the time when one at least of them was 
not out of cultivation, One unusually able workman paid 
his rent for some time without doing a stroke of work on the 
patch. He had the instinct of possession, but the disabilities 
were more than he could fight against. His lethargy seemed 
to have something militant about it. He wou/d pay his rent and 
he would get nothing in return for it. The special disadvantage 
of these Midland fields is common to England. The allot- 
ments are a mile or so from the village, and the labourers 
pay for them about four times as much as the farmers pay for 
the mass of their leaseholds—house and buildings included. 
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Yet all farmers, most agents and some landlords speak and 
think as if the labourer should be intensely grateful for leave 
to pay an enhanced rent and for liberty to dig on the land after 
he has done a full day’s work for some one else, The allot- 
ments are called accommodation land. It is argued that the 
trouble of collecting rent justifies the extra charge. The 
claim is commonly made by landlords, and they believe what 
they say, that they always encourage allotments by letting 
labourers have the land cheap. On closer inquiry into par- 
ticular claims of this nature I found that the price was {£2 an 
acre in each case—and this seems to be the normal price all 
over England. One lot of allotments was on land still called 
the common, a piece filched from proper folk-land, just 
before the last of the Enclosure Acts, and worth at present 
about ros. an acre, In another case better land was given, 
worth about 30s. an acre to a farmer. In a third case, also 
let at £2, farmers were paying about 12s. 6d. At the outset, 
then, though allotments have been a considerable success, the 
labourer is handicapped by excessive rent. But a greater 
drawback is the unattractiveness of most allotment land. In 
land-reform, as in any social reform, the spiritual or, if you 
please, psychological principle is what matters, Desire to be 
on the land is the only force that will keep the people on 
their land. If “the heart of this people is not with us” no 
law is of use. Have the people land hunger or music hall 
hunger ? Do they desire land? If they do not, what is the 
use of arguing, as the Commission argues, whether leasehold 
or freehold is the better system. Education may do some- 
thing especially perhaps in rural themes, but education—an 
admirable agent for the teaching of duty, which is often the 
opposing of desire—is incapable by itself of instilling desire. 
It may demonstrate self-interest, and most men desire their 
own welfare ; but even in this way the bent of man is to some 
acquired instinct of pleasure. In the French peasant the 
desire is towards many new coins in an old stocking, In the 
British peasant as influenced by the educational revolution of 
1870, it is towards a twopenny drink or a fourpenny stall. 
That a nation can only flourish which is rooted in the soil the 
whole world knows. A Chinese philosopher said it best in 
primordial times : “ The well-being of a people is like a tree ; 
agriculture is its root, manufacture and commerce are its 
branches and its leaves ; if the root is injured, the leaves fall, 
branches break away, and the tree dies.” 

In the illustration of his maxim I have come upon no more 
striking example than the assurance—given me by a large 
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employer of labour in London—that he had never promoted 
any but countrymen, born and bred, to the post of foreman in 
his works. His experience extended over twenty-five years, 
and at the time of the appointments he had made no inquiry 
into the antecedents of his foremen. The question comes to 
this : we must have lusty peasants; and since peasants will only 
increase by willing multiplication, the whole of the initial 
problem is how to make the land desirable to the new 
generation. If work on it is enjoyed, the tenancy or 
proprietory question will solve itself soon enough. 

By the Act 31 Elizabeth, chap. vii., 1589, it is laid down 
that no one shall build any manner of cottage or dwelling 
unless the same person do assign and lay to the same cottage 
or building four acres of ground at the least. This most 
democratic of laws, which was properly enforced for a while, 
puts the ideal. I do not believe it is so much possession that 
breeds devotion to land as homeliness and contiguity. The 
soil that comes up to the cottage walls, that is enclosed in the 
same fence as the cottage, becomes as porous to a household’s 
sentiments as if it were freehold. Contiguity has concrete as 
well as sentimental advantages. Animals of all sorts, from 
pigs to young chickens, need regular tendance at early and 
late hours, Such tendance can only be given if they are kept 
close to their owner’s house ; and if so housed can be as 
capably fed and looked after by children and women as by 
men. An acre of land at the door is worth two at half a mile. 
But, in spite of the Allotments Act, cottage gardens of a small 
holdings dimension have wholly disappeared and are aggres- 
sively discouraged, I know a peasant, not particularly strong, 
certainly not able to do hard muscular work for long stretches, 
who was encouraged by his native genius for dealing—the 
most valuable of gifts for any farmer, small or big—to increase 
his live stock, To his tiny square of garden he asked to have 
ten yards added, that the pigstye—and in the case of pigs the 
virtue of contiguity can easily be exaggerated—might be a 
little further removed from the house. He was willing to pay 
even a fancy price for the new bit. The landlord, through his 
agent, was quite willing to grant the request ; but as soon as 
his concession reached the farmers’ ears, one of them came to 
the agent to urge that the request should be refused. The 
field from which the little bit of garden was to be subtracted 
was not rented by this farmer. The man did not work for him 
or for any farmer. But it stuck in the farmer’s gizzard that a 
villager should have the ambition to keep stock or increase his 
independence. If the sum of such jealous opposition, most of 
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which does not come into public notice, be added up, it will be 
found to represent an enormous influence on the land question. 
Farmers bitterly opposed the Allotments Bill ; on the county 
councils all over the country their influence has prevented 
the understanding of the Small Holdings Act, and starved the 
Land Hunger that Mr. Jesse Collings began to arouse, Through- 
out England a social and economic fight is in progress between 
farmer and labourer—the two people whose influence on 
agriculture is supreme. Ifa labourer understands machinery 
better than his fellows, the farmer—as one recently confessed to 
me—takes every measure to prevent him learning more; lest 
he should find out his usefulness, and demand, what he more 
than deserves, an extra shilling a week. While this division 
exists between two classes whose interests should be identical, 
progress is almost impossible, and will certainly be set back 
for years by legislation which widens the gap between the land- 
lord and the folk who live in his cottages. 

The ownership of cottages by farmers is one of the most 
direct agents in the pauperisation and conscious slavery of the 
labourer, Labourers in such cottages lose caste with their 
neighbours, lessen their own self-respect, and nurse resent- 
ments against society. ‘1 believe,” said a caustic farmer with 
a vision very clear so far as its range extended, “ that ’twould 
be best for us all to turn Radical. Then the men would vote 
Tory to a certainty.” It is so. A huge proportion of the 
labourer’s vote is anti-farmer ; a very small proportion is anti- 
landlord. The farmer desires slaves, men who look to him 
for their whole chance of livelihood ; if they also look to him 
for the roof over them, by so much the more are the bonds 
of slavery tightened. What the farmer should want is a co- 
operator, a fellow farmer who can endure bad times and slack 
seasons because he has other work to do, Between the small 
holder and the labourer is no abrupt distinction. It happens 
that England is the one country in the world where the 
villages are occupied by a huge class of labourers as opposed 
to peasants proper. A wholesale conversion of labourers into 
farmers is not practicable nor desirable, but a labourer who is 
nothing but a labourer is not likely to be prosperous or con- 
tented, It is natural and proper in many circumstances that 
a man should till his little holding, as well as work at the 
busier times for a bigger man. In the opportunity for this 
double scope lies the supreme advantage of the enlarged garden. 
The man’s family can look to the pigs and poultry, and do the 
lighter work, at whatever spare moments they have. His 
children, by natural habit, will come to enjoy and understand 
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the tendance of animals and plants. The big poultry-dealers, 
whose chief fattening establishment is in Suffolk, fail altogether 
to get a supply of chickens from England, though they greatly 
prefer these, and are forced to send for the bulk to Ireland and 
abroad. Eggs have ceased to be an article of diet in English 
villages. As with milk, the consumption has lessened steadily 
since the abolition of the Corn Laws, though abroad—for 
example, in the cold, poor, bleak districts of the Ardennes— 
the omelette is one of the staple foods among the poorest. 

There is no reason, except in the lifelessness that comes of 
indentured labour, why the English peasant should fare less 
well than the Belgian. But it is needless to labour the case 
for the Elizabethan ideal. Every one will grant that that com- 
munity would be blest where each cottage, housing a family 
assured in the permanency of the homestead, was flanked by 
an acre or two of garden, in which, with the lusty aid of all 
members, animals were reared and enough vegetables grown 
for the proper sustenance of the cultivators. The gardens—if 
we seek perfection—should be adjacent to such a common- 
land as was filched from every other village in England. Such 
a common cannot now be restored. But of all the land ex- 
periments made during the last twenty years, none has better 
succeeded than the cow pastures of some Midland counties. 
These pastures are no more than a field, commonly rented, of 
which parts are set aside for hay, parts reserved for present 
feeding, and the whole co-operatively managed. Once associate 
the cow pastures with the garden, and Arcadia is created ! 

No sane person would suggest that any country or govern- 
ment authority should enforce such a scheme, or split up the 
meandering patterns of rural England into rectangular town- 
ships—640 acres to each—on the model of the North-West of 
the Dominion. But it is well for all reformers to keep in their 
minds the absolute best when they aim at the practical best. 
In every county some difference of arrangement will be neces- 
sary. The slopes of the hills and the crook of the river have 
made gardeners of the Evesham natives. The black soil of the 
eastern plain has reared that prosperous community of peasants 
at Wisbeach. Landlords are succeeding in their Lincolnshire 
experiments because they have taken each district on its merits. 
Money is made in Sussex villages by keeping fowls ; on Devon- 
shire moors by breeding rabbits ; in sunny nooks of Cornwall 
by cut flowers ; in South Huntingdonshire by banking celery. It 
would be useless to split up the heavy clays of Northampton- 
shire into small holdings, for which “ early ” land that gives 
quick response to much turning is necessary. But it is just 
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where the small man cannot succeed and the big man can that 
the garden ideal is most easily realised. With land at {12 
an acre and space of no matter, any autocrat could create 
cottage gardens that should blossom as the rose; and if he 
directed co-operative methods he would make profit. The 
chief reason why landlords get no return is that the labourer 
is without pleasure in his work. He has forgotten how to 
thatch a stack, how to make a hurdle. He can lend no hand 
to repairing his own cottage. ‘Never met I the man,” says 
Thoreau, “ engaged in the so simple occupation of building 
his own house.” His negative experience is universal. Yet 
could men be their own repairers, if not builders ; had they 
the independence to demand gardens, and to develop them, a 
great part of a landlord’s difficulties, of a labourer’s dulness 
and poverty, were of the past. 

How to deal with the land is a different problem everywhere ; 
it cannot be settled by an Act. In every case the labourer 
must in some measure be the architect of his own fortune. 
But first he must be manumitted, released from bondage, 
moral, intellectual and physical, Above all else, he is ignorant, 
and his ignorance is fostered and exploited as sedulously as 
ever Roman Catholic priest put off with Latin those whose 
only commerce was with the vernacular. Where the farmer 
has control of his cottage he is a slave ; and but half free 
where the farmer, as often, has the ear of the agent. The Small 
Holdings Act has been a dead letter, because county councils 
refused sympathetic interpretation to those who needed it. 
What first concerns the nation to do is to make clear to every 
labourer that if he shows himself in any way fit he may demand 
land at a fair rent, as near as possible to his cottage. In 
some places he may find it best to become proprietor, in some 
to devote all his time to his plot, in some to rent just so much 
as his family can manage while he labours for a bigger man. 
But I believe the garden at the door is the nucleus from which 
the yeoman class may best grow. In the Isle of Wight, where 
the county authority has the advantage of a peripatetic hor- 
ticulturist of exceptional capacity, the inhabitants taught by 
his lectures and personal advice have recently found in their 
gardens a new interest and a new source of profit. The pro- 
gress might be similar all over England. But necessary pre- 
liminaries are some law of compulsory sale or compulsory 
leasing, some assurance of the stability of the homestead, on 
the American or French model, some active education of the 
labourer in his own department of civics. Agricultural banks 
will be one of the smaller essentials, Rural education must be 
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advanced ; co-operation taught. But first the law must be so 
humanised that a man who wants a garden and can pay for it, 
and sees the available ground, shall have it in England as he 
already can in Ireland, The thing can be done on the lines of 
Mr. Jesse Collings’s Compulsory Purchase Bill, though this 
would have to be modified. In great numbers of cases a man 
will be better off as a tenant than as a proprietor ; and will be 
half a gardener, half a labourer. But nothing can be done 
without compulsory legislation of one kind or another; and in 
view of the persistent opposition of farmers it is essential in 
certain districts where farmers are all-powerful that the 
authority whose business it is to dissipate the labourer’s igno- 
rance and to satisfy his demands should not be a local authority. 
From the labourer himself—not the farmer, his worst enemy, 
or landowner, his best friend—reform must spring ; and reform 
is one of the most urgent of national needs, for we are indis- 
putably; as Mr. Pratt has proved in his finely optimistic book, 
at a period of “transition in agriculture.’ Here and there 
small holdings grow and foreign competition is met. The 
slow movement may be made to gallop. The young children 
will discover lost delight in the soil when their daily occupation 
is to dig in their own gardens and feed their own animals. 
The ideal of “the permanent pass at the music ’alls” will fade 
and the rural population insensibly pass from the state of the 
labourer to the independent worker. 


W. BEACH THOMAS, 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, March 9, 1907 


THE Fifty-Ninth Congress adjourned Jast Monday. The close 
of a Congress is a convenient time “to take stock” of the 
political situation and the standing of parties, to see what has 
been done in the past and what the future promises, From 
now until the beginning of next December Congress will not 
be in session unless some grave emergency should require the 
President to convene an extra session, and for the next nine 
months the country will be given a rest from legislation. 
During that interval, however, an attempt will be made by 
President Roosevelt to continue to create sentiment in favour 
of certain measures which he desires to see enacted by the 
next Congress, and the politicians will be actively but subter- 
raneously at work preparing for the great national siruggle of 
next year—the nomination for the Presidency. 

With the adjournment cf Congress it is in a measure possi- 
ble to determine whether Mr. Roosevelt’s hold over the country 
is as strong as it was two years ago when the Congress first 
met, and the means by which a fairly accurate judgment can 
be obtained is to compare the record of the last session with 
that which preceded it. The session just closed is memorable 
in that President Roosevelt sent to Congress more messages 
and made more recommendations than has any other President, 
The constitutional method by which the President can shape 
legislation or impress his views on Congress is to communicate 
with that body in writing, and when Congress has a majority 
in both Houses in political sympathy with the President it is 
expected that his recommendations will be generally accepted. 
In the first session of the Fifty-Ninth Congress, which was the 
session immediately following the triumphant election of Mr. 
Roosevelt, Congress was so completely under his control that 
he was able to force it to enact legislation which it opposed, 
There was then opposition to Mr. Roosevelt, especially in the 
Senate, but the President so evidently commanded the support 
of the country that his opponents did not dare openly to 
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antagonise him and had to content themselves with secret 
denunciations and a feeble antagonism under cover, which 
resulted in thwarting the President’s policy to some extent, 
but was not effectual in defeating it. It was obvious to careful 
observers that when Congress met last December the opposi- 
tion had not only increased but also stood in less fear of the 
President and was more determined to make its power felt. 
To some extent, perhaps, this was due to the Congressional 
and State elections which had been held in the preceding 
Noveinber. While it is true that those elections were a victory 
for the Republican party and could be fairly accepted as an 
indorsement of Mr, Roosevelt and his policies, nevertheless the 
victory was not as sweeping or decisive as the Republicans had 
hoped for, and more than one shrewd politician believed that 
the country was beginning to tire of the extremely radical 
policy that Mr. Roosevelt had made his own, and was prepar- 
ing to swing back to conservative principles. It is not material 
whether this interpretation is correct, it is sufficient that some 
of the Prcsident’s most determined opponents in the Senate 
saw fit to place this interpretation on the election returns and 
felt it was less dangerous openly to antagonise the President. 
Party discipline is always strong in the United States, and 
especially so among the Republicans, For the sake of pre- 
serving the integrity of the party, Republicans could not of 
course place themselves in an attitude of defiance of the 
President on matters of policy to which the party was supposed 
to be committed, but they could oppose the President on such 
questions as were personal rather than political. This was 
seen in the long debate that began with the opening day of 
the session and continued for nearly two months, in which 
the President was so severely attacked, and equally so warmly 
defended, for his action in dismissing without honour the 
battalion of the Twenty-Fifth infantry for alleged riotous 
conduct at Brownsviliec. 

Mr. Roosevelt has more than once admitted to his friends 
that he is a lucky man and owes a great deal to good fortune, 
and certainly his luck was never better demonstrated than in 
this Brownsville affair. Anything that tends to humiliate or 
degrade the coloured race will always command the approval 
of a majority of the whites of the South, and although there 
was grave doubt as to the legality of Mr. Roosevelt’s action in 
dismissing the battalion without trial, although a porticn of the 
sentence was so manifestly illegal that in deference to public 
opinion Mr. Roosevelt was compelled to revoke it, and although 
the order of dismissal was withheld until the day after election, 
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so that the Negroes might not revenge themselves by voting 
for Democratic candidates, which would undoubtedly have 
resulted in the defeat of Republican candidates for Congress in 
districts where Negroes hold the balance of the power—despite 
all these things the Democrats in the Senate practically unani- 
mously sustained Mr. Roosevelt’s action, and declared not only 
that he acted strictly within his legal rights, but for him to have 
done anything less would have been in violation of his duty as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army. It was equally Mr. Roose- 
velt’s good fortune that the only conspicuous Democrat who 
criticised him was the violent and unrestrained Senator Tillman 
of South Carolina. Tillman is the most virulent Negrophobe 
in the United States, and the fact that he broke from his party 
associates on this question and attacked the President, led many 
people to believe that he was influenced more by his personal 
dislike for the President than he was by considerations of 
justice to the Negro. But notwithstanding the powerful 
support furnished by Mr. Roosevelt’s Democratic al!ies and the 
efforts of prominent Republican senators to prevent an investi- 
gation, the opponents of the President were able to induce the 
Senate to order the investigation. No one believes that such 
a thing would have been possible two or three years ago, and 
that indicates to some extent at least whether the President now 
exercises as great an influence over Congress as he did at the 
beginning of his second term as President. 

The House has always been under the complete control of 
Mr. Roosevelt, and yet at this session the House showed a 
cerlain disposition to rebel. It gave a severe bluw to the 
President’s vanity by rejecting “‘ simplified spelling ” in Govern- 
ment documents, The President strongly urged the passage 
of the Ship Subsidy Bill, but it was so vigorously opposed in 
the House that it was only saved from defeat by the most 
desperate parliamentary tactics on the part of the administra- 
tion leaders, and barely squeezed through, only to meet with 
defeat in the Senate at the hands of the Democrats. The 
President also asked for the passage of a law regulating child 
labour, the employment of children of tender age in some of 
the States of the Union being a crying disgrace to American 
civilisation ; but Congress refused to accept the President’s 
recommendation, and the Judiciary Committee of the House,a 
majority of whose members are Republicans, made a report that 
‘Congress had no jurisdiction or authority over the subject 
of women and child labour, and has no authority to suppress 
any abuses of such labour or amelioriate conditions surrounding 
the employment of such labourers,” this conclusion being based 
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on the Sovereign rights of the States to make police regulations 
independent ot the general government. The President also 
strongly urged the passage of a somewhat drastic immigration 
law, but no law would have passed had it not been for the 
emergency arising out of the Japanese incident, which made it 
possible to bring about a temporary settlement by attaching 
the exclusion provision to the Immigration Bill. These things 
and others show that both Houses of Congress are inclined to 
be more independent and less easily coerced by the President 
than they were formerly, but the power of the President over 
Congress is still very great—greater, perhaps, than that wielded 
by any other President, and in the opinion of many good 
observers the opposition which has manifested itself in Washing- 
ton is not to be found in other parts of the country ; that is 
to say, while the politicians dislike the President the people 
still remain his friends. Senator Beveridge, of Indiana, one 
of the conspicuous spokesmen of the President in the Senate, 
in a review of the work of Congress, says: 


Some rebellion was manifested towards the President, but it conspicuously 
failed. His strength with the people, which some men thought had reached 
its climax a year ago and would decline, is increasing all the time, and 
Congress finally felt this as much as the people themselves. . . . The Presi- 
dent comes out of the session fa stronger with Congress than he was at the 
beginning of the session. 


1 am reluctant to have to disagree with Senator Beveridge, 
whom I greatly admire and esteem, but | am afraid that his 
position as one of the official representatives of the President 
slightly clouds his usually clear judgment. The partisans of 
the President might perhaps be able to argue with some degree 
of plausibility that the President has not lost ground, but I 
do not believe any unprejudiced person would assert that the 
President is stronger with Congress now than he was at the 
beginning of the session. 


Between now and the mecting of the next Congress the 
President will formulate the policies which he desires to have 
Congress enact into legislation, and by public addresses and in 
other ways he will endeavour to create sentiment in support 
of those policies. It is understood that one of the measures 
that he deems of the greatest importance is the ascertainment 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission of the real value of 
the railways of the country; that is to say, the amount of 
money that was actually expended to build and equip them, 
so that Congress may intelligently deal with the question of 
freight and passenger rates ; broadly stated, the President’s 
idea being that the rates to be charged by a railway should 
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bear a certain relation to the capital invested to permit a fair 
but not an exorbitant rate of interest to be earned. At one 
time the President contemplated beginning the agitation at the 
present session, and obtaining from Congress the necessary 
authority and funds for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to make the inquiry, but he deemed it wiser not to press it 
when it was made manifest that it would arouse the determined 
opposition of Congress and in all probability would be re- 
jected. The President will also no doubt urge upon the next 
Congress the advisability of further strengthening the hands of 
the Government in dealing with corporations, and renew the 
recommendation he made last December in favour of an in- 
heritance and income tax, 

The extent to which the President’s recommendations will 
be heeded will depend upon two things. When Congress meets 
next December, the next Republican convention will be six 
months off, and in December it may be possible to determine 
the nominee of the convention, If the politicians feel reason- 
ably certain that Mr. Roosevelt will be nominated, a majority 
of the Republicans in both Houses of Congress will do what- 
ever he demands; they will do it because they are not foolish 
enough to antagonise the nominee of their party. It was the 
belief of many Republican members of Congress that Mr. 
Roosevelt will not again be the nominee that made them at 
this session almost indifferent to what he recommended. They 
believed his power to be waning. They may be mistaken, but 
the fact remains that they entertained this belief. If when 
Congress next meets politicians feel certain that Mr. Roosevelt 
will not be renominated, his influence will be measured by the 
sentiment crystallising around the nominee. If the candidate 
is to be of Mr. Roosevelt’s selection—that is to say, a man 
regarded as a Radical, and prepared to carry out Mr. Roose- 
velt's policies—Mr. Roosevelt’s recommendations will, of course, 
have great weight, and his influence will remain almost unim- 
paired ; but if a Conservative should be clearly indicated as 
the nominee, if the man to whom the party turns does not 
share Mr. Roosevelt’s views, but, on the contrary, disapproves 
of many of them, it is not likely that Congress will hamper the 
Presidential candidate by enacting legislation to which it is 
known he objects. If Mr. Roosevelt should not be the nominee, 
but if Mr. Taft should, by way of illustration, the country would 
believe that Mr. Taft as President would not reverse the policies 
of the present administration ; but should Mr, Fairbanks be 
nominated, a different view would be entertained. President 
Roosevelt hopes that Mr. Fairbanks will not be the next 
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President, He has said more than once that he should look 
upon the nomination of Mr. Fairbanks as a rebuke to him, and 
as tending to check the reforms he is trying to bring about, 
Mr. Roosevelt is typically the representative of American 
Radicalism, Mr. Fairbanks is equally typically the representative 
of progressive American Conservatism, While on the surface 
the relations between the President and the Vice-President are 
friendly and officially and publicly correct, Washington knows 
oniy too well that the President continually sneers at the Vice- 
President ; and this is the tone adopted by the men surrounding 
the President, and who show plainly enough that they hope to 
prevent the nomination of Mr. Fairbanks, The great financial 
and business interests of the country are for Mr, Fairbanks as 
against Mr. Roosevelt, because they dislike and distrust the 
President, while they have confidence in Mr. Fairbanks’ judg- 
ment and restraint. 

It is premature at this time to express any opinion. Two 
things may change the political situation between now and the 
time for nominating the presidential candidates, Distress, the 
result either of natural or artificial causes, would have a 
tremendous effect on politics. Should this year be a bad crop 
year, should the yield of wheat and corn fall below the average, 
which would make the farmers of the agricultural west poor 
instead of rich and cut heavily into the returns of the railways, 
thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, of the admirers of 
Mr. Roosevelt will feel less certain as to the wisdom of giving 
him further support. This, of course, is illogical and without 
justification, but logic cuts very little figure in politics and men 
do not stop calmly to reason when they suffer in their pockets. 
If on top of this there should be any decline in the volume of 
business of the country, if there should be any diminution of 
manufacturing industries resulting in the reduction of hours 
and a decrease of wages, still more would Mr. Roosevelt have 
to stand the brunt of the attack. Mr. Roosevelt’s enemies 
would of course seize upon this to his disadvantage and point 
out that his attacks on property have resulted in destroying 
confidence and made hard times, and that would be used as a 
potent argument in favour of support being given to a Con- 
servative. Mr. Roosevelt’s luck, however, may continue to 
stay with him to the end, and the predictions of the pessimists 
may not be realised. If business keeps up to its present 
standard, if the prophecies of disaster are not verified, if instead 
of there being an army of unemployed next year, there is 
employment for all at good wages, then there is little reason 
to believe that the country will in the short time between now 
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and then swing from Radicalism to Conservatism and repudiate 
the policies which Mr. Roosevelt has made so acceptable to a 
majority of the American people. It is true that some of the 
leading financial and commercial authorities have publicly 
expressed their belief that the next year will be a disastrous 
one for the United States. Recently Mr. James J. Hill, the 
President of the Great Northern Railway system, gave it as his 
opinion that in 1908 a good many people would be out of 
employment. ‘‘ Owing to the high prices of both labour and 
material,” Mr Hill said, “a great many railroads have decided 
not to carry out the improvements that were contemplated 
some months ago.” The pace, he holds, has been too fast, and 


it is necessary there should be a reaction to enable the country 
to recover, 


The extreme view held by some politicians is that no matter 
whom the Republicans may nominate, they have run their course 
for the time being, and that the next President of the United 
States will be the man nominated at the Democratic convention, 
and that nominee will be Mr, Bryan. The theory on which 
this argument is based is that the country has gone too far in 
the direction of Radicalism to be suddenly checked, and that 
as Mr. Roosevelt by his own declaration, and because of the 
traditional prejudice that exists against a third term, cannot be 
nominated, there is no one else in the Republican Party who 
stands for Radicalism, and, therefore, the Radicals of both 
parties, who heavily outnumber the Conservatives, will of 
course vote for the Radical candidate, which will mean the 
election of Mr. Bryan. It is significant of the feeling prevailing 
that radical Democrats have told me that the only opponent 
they fear is Mr. Roosevelt, and Conservative Republicans have 
said to me, assuming that Mr. Roosevelt is sincere in his 
declaration that he would not again be a candidate, and re- 
garding it as certain that Mr, Bryan will be the Democratic 
candidate, they gravely question whether Mr. Bryan can be 
defeated. If the election were to be held at the present time 
or within the immediate future, no one would doubt the 
nomination and election of a Radical, but so much may happen 
between now and next year that it is idle to try to forecast the 
future. Of Mr. Bryan's nomination there would appear to be 
little doubt. Mr. Bryan will of course meet with the same 
opposition that he had to reckon with on both occasions when 
he was nominated for the Presidency. There was a time, only 
a few months ago, when the elements that formerly opposed 
him, the great business and financial interests of the country, 
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were inclined to look with more favour on him, and to think, 
perhaps, that he was less dangerous than they had hitherto 
imagined, but his speech in favour of the government owner- 
ship of railways and his reiteration of the wisdom of that 
policy as well as his other advanced ideas, have again turned 
the propertied classes from him. Mr, Bryan can count on the 
active opposition of capital, but he can also rely with confidence 
upon the loyal support of labour, and that class which is one 
degree higher in the social scale than the working man. If 
nominated, he will undoubtedly poll a large vote, whether that 
vote will be large enough to elect him will depend upon so 
many things that are now doubtful that it is useless to attempt 
to make any prediction. Despite his popularity with the 
masses, there are thousands of Democrats who believe that 
their party will never again come into power so long as Mr. 
Bryan is its titular head, and these Democrats dislike Mr. Bryan 
as heartily as Republicans of the same type dislike Mr. Roose- 
velt. The Washington Post is quite correct when it says, 
“there are thousands of Democrats who would burst into 
acclaim if Mr. Bryan was deposed, and there are thousands of 
Republicans who would gladly rid themselves of Mr. Roosevelt; 
but the rank and file of the Democracy worship Bryan, and 
the masses of both parties are shouting for Roosevelt” ; and 
the Boston Herald, while admitting that Mr. Bryan is “ honest, 
courageous, frank, eloquent, but utterly visionary in his views 
and vain of his consistency in the wrong,” says that the 
Democrats “are apparently contemplating with fatal indiffer- 
ence or fatuous enthusiasm his nomination next year for the 
presidency.” 


The strength of Radicalism is the folly of Conservatism. 
The dishonesty of the pillars of society is the fertile field in 
which Radicalism luxuriates. Whenever there is a partial 
return to governmental sanity, whenever the people show a 
weariness of demagogy in high places, the Conservatives still 
further inflame public opinion and give the demagogues the 
opportunity they are ever seeking to arouse class hatred. 

What makes both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan strong are 
the constant exposures of the iniquities of high finance and 
the belief of the people that only through extreme Radicalism 
can they hope for reform. For years the air has been full of 
the cry of reform, and the country has heard all that reform 
has accomplished, but the people see little improvement, and 
are inclined to believe that performance has fallen far short 
of promise. Ten days ago Mr. ,.Edward H. Harriman, who 
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controlls 25,000 miles of railway in this country, made some 
astounding disclosures in testifying before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which have cast into the shade the 
financial jugglery of the great life insurance companies, at that 
time regarded as the most disgraceful betrayal of trust the 
country has ever known. The New York Suz, which does not 
like Mr. Roosevelt, which has always championed the capitalists 
and defended their methods, and is pre-eminently recognised 
as the representative of the great financial interests, discussing 
Mr. Harriman’s testimony is forced to remark : 


With every desire to take a calm and charitable view of the matter, and 
making due allowance for the fact that the vice of over-capitalisation of pro- 
perty is not confined to one instance of it, and that a too lax public sentiment 
in this regard has tolerated and even encouraged excesses of the sort in 
the past, it must be said that what was told made a pretty sorry story. 
It was shown that some years since a syndicate of rich men took possession 
of the Chicago and Alton Railroad property, and after having weighted down 
its entire future by an increase of over $60,000,000, net water, in its bonded 
indebtedness and general capitalisation, shifted it over into other hands with 
its treasury stripped of funds at a profit to themselves of over $24,000,000. A 
stock dividend was in the first place declared upon the Chicago and Alton 
property, amounting to $7,000,000, in the shape of a “capitalisation” of 
expenditures made upon the property under previous management, running 
as far back as the year 1863, that had long since been charged to income 
account and general improvement of property. ... The method by which 
this was accomplished was by an issue oi bonds, the disbursement to the 
stockholders being made out of the proceeds of the bonds sold..,.. The 
syndicate having in charge the Alton management sold to themselves all 
these bonds, and a further quantity still, at a price of $650 a bond, and shortly 
afterward resold them at various prices between $900 and $960 a bond... . 
it also developed, among other things, that the bonds covered a new railroad 
line not yet in existence, and that when those to whom the Alton property was 
finally turned over came to look at what they had bought, they found this 
particular item of indebtedness standing against them with no assets to show 
for it. 


The Sua has no love for Mr. Bryan, no more love in fact 
for Mr. Bryan than it has for Mr, Roosevelt, and yet Mr, Bryan 
and the Suz meet oncommon ground. Mr. Bryan, in arecent 
interview, said that Mr. Harriman and men like him have used 
the railways as their personal property to accumulate great 
fortunes, and in so doing have despoiled the public, The New 
York Sun says : 


It is, unfortunately, only too true that the methods of some of the railroads 
have been so flagrantly corrupt and dishonest as to cast a taint upon the 
whole body corporate. This condition has been aggravated by Mr. Roosevet 
until the contagion of his feeling has spread to the whole country, and we see 
Legislatures everywhere vying with each other to devise measures of punish- 
meut and revenge... . He has started a fire which even he is powerless to 
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extinguish. It will have to burn itselt out, and the damage to be incurred in 
that process no man may compute. 

Although Mr, Bryan has been denounced for his advocacy 
of the Government ownership of railways by the Republicans, 
it is significant that the Chicago Record-Herald, a Republican 
paper, which strongly supports Mr. Roosevelt, is moved to 
say: “There is too much thought of stock juggling and too 
little of efficient, safe, progressive management, There must 
be a radical change of policy, or, at the present accident rate, 
moral bankruptcy will before long overwhelm the railroads and 
cause an irresistible demand for Government ownership.” 
With these evidences of the strength of Radicalism and the 
demand for genuine reform, it is not to be wondered at that 
the Radicals see hope of success in the future. 


Mr. Roosevelt has done many things whose wisdom has 
been questioned by many men, but he has done nothing the 
folly of which has bean so universally recognised as the 
“settlement "—which is everything but a settlement—of the 
Japanese-California incident. Mr, Roosevelt has given many 
exhibitions of the agility with which he can extricate himself 
from an embarrassing position, but his latest performance is 
so amazing that the country is astounded. In the short space 
of three months Mr. Roosevelt has completely reversed him- 
self; he began by preaching the loftiest virtue and has ended 
by yielding to the ignoble demands of an indicted politician. 

In December Mr. Roosevelt, in his message to Congress, 
lauded the Japanese as perhaps they have never before been 
praised by any foreigner. Japan, he said, “has produced 
great generals and mighty admirals ; her fighting men, afloat 
and ashore, show all the heroic courage, the unquestioning, 
unfaltering loyalty, the splendid indifference to hardship 
and death, which marked the Loyal Ronins; and they show 
also that they possess the highest ideal of patriotism.” Hecon- 
tinued in this hyperbolic strain for a page or two; he insisted 
that “ we must treat all nations fairly,” that “we must treat 
with justice and good will all immigrants who come here 
under the law” ; he denounced as “a wicked absurdity” the 
action of the San Francisco authorities in closing the schools 
to Japanese children ; he threatened that “in the matter now 
before me affecting the Japanese, everything that it is in my 
power to do will be done, and all of the forces, military and 
civil, of the United States which I may lawfully employ will 
be so employed,” and he recommended to Congress “ that an 
act be passed specifically providing for the naturalisation of 
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Japanese.” That was in December. The publication of this 
message aroused so much fierce resentment on the Pacific Coast 
that it was believed to have cost Mr, Roosevelt the political 
support of that section. Still further to show his contempt or 
indifference for the opinion of California, the President 
instructed the law officers of the Government to bring suit to 
test the rights of the Japanese under the treaty. Mr. Roose- 
velt was certain then that the suit would be decided in favour 
of the Government and against the State of California. 

In February Mr. Roosevelt brought about a “settlement” 
by which the San Francisco school authorities agreed to the 
admission of Japanese children to the public schools under 
certain restrictions, and in return the President pledged him- 
self to obtain the passage by Congress of a law giving him dis- 
cretionary power to prohibit the landing of immigrant labourers 
whose presence is a detriment to American labour conditions. 
The Japanese were not mentioned by name in the law, but 
there was an understanding between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Schmitz, the indicted Mayor of San Francisco, the 
leader of the anti-Japanese agitation, that the law was passed 
solely to apply to the Japanese, and that the President would 
enforce it to prevent the incoming of Japanese. This was 
Japanese exclusion, this was what the Californians had long 
demanded, which was the real reason the schools had been 
closed to Japanese children. Having obtained the President's 
promise that he would enforce the law, Mayor Schmitz formally 
announced that California was satisfied, and that she had ob- 
tained all for which she had contended. 

What becomes of the principles that Mr. Roosevelt so nobly 
preached in his message to Congress? Where are the virtues 
of the Loyal Ronins? What about treating “ with justice and 
goodwill all immigrants”? The President’s interest in the 
suit brought in San Francisco, which he was confident would 
be decided in favour of the Government, suddenly disappears. 
He had placated California, which was achievement enough. 
The question of ethics involved need not be discussed here— 
obviously they need no discussion—but the political conse- 
quences involved are too serious to be lightly passed over, and 
all the world may perhaps soon be made to understand this. 
In California a racial prejudice exists against the Japanese, and 
to meet this prejudice the Japanese are excluded. If in New 
York or elsewhere a prejudice exists against any other race, 
will not the labour leaders or the politicians demand that 
another immigration exclusion law be passed to satisfy this 
demand ? The immigration laws have been made to meet a 
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local or political issue. What might be done in the emergency 
of a great polical crisis one does not care to contemplate. And 
properly to round out this most remarkable affair, while last 
December President Roosevelt recommended to Congress 
“that an act be passed specifically providing for the naturalisa- 
tion of Japanese,” on the second of March the papers of this 
and other cities printed a despatch from Philadelphia an- 
nouncing that the day before the United States District 
Attorney, “ directed by Attorney-General Bonaparte, acting for 
President Roosevelt,” applied to the Court of Common Pleas 
to revoke the first papers of naturalisation granted to Sintaro 
Ota, who in 1905 renounced allegiance to the Mikado. No 
wonder the New York Suwz is impelled sardonically to observe 
that this must be a “ friendly suit” began by direction of the 
President to prove his great admiration for Sintaro Ota, 


The liberality of the American people to the men who fought 
for them is unprecedented. Congress has just passed a Bill 
by which every man who enlisted in the Northern armies in 
the War of the Rebellion, quite irrespective whether he was 
wounded or even saw a shot fired, or fled panic-stricken from 
the field of battle, or deserted, or was dismissed the service in 
disgrace, may claim a pension of $12.00 a month if he is 
sixty-two years old, $16.00 a month if he is seventy, and 
$20.00 a month if he is seventy-five. The cost of the pension 
rollis now {28,000,000 a year, and by this new legislation 
it will probably be increased not less than £3,000,000 a year. 
These figures lead the New York Z7zmes to remark that 


about one-half of the total annual pension distribution goes to fraudulent or 
undeserving recipients. Disabilities actually incurred in the line of duty 
constitute the only proper basis fora pension. A service pension is simply 
an encouragement of beggary. The proffered money is an insult to those 
who do not need it. It is wasted when bestowed upon those who do not 
deserve it. Those who both need and deserve it should receive their pen- 
sions, not as mendicants, but afier due inquiry, and the proving of their need 
and desert. 


A. MAURICE Low. 


GERMANISATION OF THE POLES 


THE Polish territories which fell to Prussia in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century have remained an alien element in 
the German organism, susceptible neither of rejection nor of 
assimilation. Their position has come to involve a political 
problem of more than national importance. Prince Bilow, 
speaking in the Prussian Diet on January 13, 1902, declared: 
“ The Polish question is, in my opinion, not only one of the 
most important questions of our political life, but undoubtedly 
the question on the development of which the immediate future 
of our country depends.” In the last four years the problem 
has become more intense in consequence of the rapid growth 
of Polish nationalism and of the Liberal fermentation in Russia, 
which cannot but react on the future of the eastern provinces 
of Prussia.* True, neither Austria nor Russia, the joint-heirs 
of the old Polish commonwealth, has assimilated the portion 
that fell to it, but in their case well defined geographic and 
economic conditions have considerably mitigated the difficulty. 
Galicia, separated by the Carpathian wall from the bulk of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, is, strategically speaking, of the 
nature of a glacis, or buffer-state, and therefore need not 
necessarily form an organic part of the Danubian Empire. 
Russian Poland, or the Vistula region, has in the last forty 
years been turned into a great manufacturing centre, and is in 
need of Russian markets. Indeed, since the last Polish insur- 
rection of 1863 the tables have been turned. It is now the 
Russian manufacturers who wish to get rid of their Polish 
competitors, while the Poles have largely become ugodowry, or 
conciliators, and merely want more freedom, which they expect 
to get from the new Russia now in the process of construction 
on a constitutional basis. Quite different is the position of 
Prussian Poland. The eastern frontier of Prussia is admittedly 
weak, Barred by no natural obstruction, it touches for 750 
miles Russo-Polish territory. Seginning near Memel, in the 
north, the frontier sw2eps round the south-eastern angle of the 


* Cf. Bismarck’s Reflections and Reminiscences, chap. xv. 
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Baltic and the estuary of the Vistula to the fortress of Thorn, 
thus exposing East Prussia on three sides to a Russian attack ; 
from Thorn the frontier runs in a south-western direc- 
tion to the Middle Warta, where Russo-Polish territory enters 
wedge-like into the Prussian organism, aiming at the heart of 
Germany, the distance from the Middle Warta to Berlin being 
no more than 180 miles. Recognising the strategic weakness 
of her eastern frontier, which in its northern parts could be 
rendered untenable by an alliance of Russian land-forces with 
British sea-power, Germany transformed Konigsberg, Dantzig, 
Thorn, Graudenz, and Posen into fortresses of the first magni- 
tude. But even that system of fortifications is, in the opinion 
of German strategists, inadequate. It cannot secure Prussia 
against a Russian invasion, and should only be used as bases 
of a vigorous offensive. To render such an offensive feasible, 
the rear, with its carefully laid-out system of strategic railways, 
must be secured, and this can only be done by Germanising 
the eastern provinces, where the bulk of the Poles are 
encountered. Moreover, the Slavonic spectre, which is haunt- 
ing Germany, is now gaining in reality ; for out of the Russian 
fermentation a Slavonic Liberal empire may spring, boding ill 
to Germany. A Liberal Russia could not refuse a certain 
measure of autonomy to the Vistula region, and a free Russian 
Poland would render all attempts at Germanising the Poles of 
Prussia utterly hopeless, Liberal Panslavism allied to Polish 
nationalism would mean war to the knife for the reconquest 
of the provinces of Posen and West Prussia, and if these 
were lost nothing could save East Prussia, the south-eastern 
littoral of the Baltic, and Silesia from falling into the hands of 
the Slavs, and the Germans would be driven back over the Oder. 
To guard the structure reared by the Teutonic Order, by the 
Great Elector, by Frederick the Great, and by Prince Bismarck 
against such a calamity, the Germanisation of the eastern 
provinces must, according to the Prussian Government, be 
pursued systematically, ruthlessly, until successful. For as 
Heinrich von Treitschke has said, “In the clash of two 
antagonistic nations the cause of liberty and civilisation is 
best served by the surviving nation asserting its characteristics 
with relentless severity.” 

The first measures ior the Germanisation of Prussian Poland 
were adopted soon after the foundation of the German Empire. 
During the time of his St. Petersburg embassy, in the years 
between 1859 and 1862, Prince Bismarck gained a deep and 
comprehensive view of the Polish question, of its relation to 
liberal Panslavism, and of its bearing on the security and 
strategy of Prussia; he witnessed the struggle at the Russian 
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Court between philo-Polish liberal Panslavism and _ philo- 
Prussian absolutism, which preceded the fateful Polish insur- 
rection of 1863, and he was ever heedful of its lesson. 
Several causes, however, prevented his anti-Polish policy taking 
definite shape before the beginning of the ’eightics. The 
Kulturkampf against German Catholicism, the struggle fcr 
Protection against Free Trade, the carrying of coercion 
laws against Social Democracy, and the inauguration of a 
social policy absorbed the energies of the new-born empire. 
Having settled most of his home affairs, Bismarck turned 
his attention to the Germanisation of Prussian Poland, 
which became all the more pressing as the Russo-German 
relations had undergone a change for the worse and a Franco- 
Russian alliance had begun to loom on the political hcrizon. 
Bismarck’s scheme of Germanisation was twofold, economic 
and mental. It was to reduce the number of the Polish 
landlords and peasants in the provinces of West Prussia and 
Posen ; and it aimed at the Polish tongue, which was to be 
banished from public life and from the schools. The last 
measure, though initiated as early as 1873, was not consistently 
applied until late in the ’nineties. It finally led to the famous 
strike of some 50,000 Polish school-children. This persecu- 
tion of the Polish language having been dealt with in a recent 
issue of the National Review by “ Posen,” I shall limit myself 
to the economic aspect of the Germanisation policy. 

On April 26, 1886, the Prussian Diet passed a Land Settle- 
ment Bill granting the Government a sum of roo million marks, 
or five millions sterling, for the purposes (1) of strengthening 
the German element in the provinces of West Prussia and Posen, 
and of checking the Polonising tendencies by settling German 
peasants and workmen on middle-sized and small holdings, and 
by advancing them, if necessary, the funds required to meet 
the first expenses of settlement ; and (2) of constructing roads, 
schools, churches, hospitals, orphanages, and effecting other 
improvements. The land may be held in fee-simple, or on 
lease for a number of years, or at a fixed annual rental, the 
rent not to exceed 3 per cent. of the purchase-money. This 
Act is to be administered by a Royal Settlement Commission, 
consisting of fourteen members, viz., the two Oberprasidenten 
of the provinces of West Prussia and Posen, five represen- 
tatives of the Prussian Government, and seven other high 
officials and agriculturists of the eastern provinces, nominated 
for three years by the King of Prussia. The Settlement Com- 


mission prepares an annual report for the Prussian Diet on the 
work accomplished. 
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In April 1898 the Prussian Diet voted a further grant of 
100 million marks, and in June 1902 a grant of 250 million 
marks, bringing the Settlement Fund up toa total of 450 million 
marks, or 224 millions sterling. After March 31, £907, the 
repayments and rents of the settlers no longer flow to the 
Settlement Fund, but are diverted to the Prussian Exchequer. 

The Settlement Commission is aided by the Deutschen Ost- 
markenveréin, a voluntary association, founded in 1894 by 
Herren Hansemann, Kennemann, and Tiedemann, who from 
their initials, H.K.T., are known throughout the Polish terri- 
tories as Hakatists. There exists also a Deutscher Franenveretn 
fiir die Ostmarken, an association of patriotic German ladies. 
Both organisations are aiming at strengthening the German 
national consciousness of the eastern provinces by organising 
meetings, lectures, by enlisting German settlers, and by works 
of Christian charity in the Ostmark, as the settlement provinces 
are now known. Prussia has set great store by this plan ; 
her hopes have run high; her sacrifices have certainly been 
considerable, yet the results have disappointed all expectations. 

The success of the scheme depended on three conditiohs ; 
First, on the readiness of the Poles to sell; secondly, on the 
Germans increasing their numbers at a more rapid rate than 
the Poles ; thirdly, on keeping down the price of land, so as to 
enable the Commission to let at low rentals, or to sell cheaply 
and to make it worth while for the German settler to 
come to the Ostmark. None of these conditions has been 
encountered. 

Up to the end of 1906, that is, during the twenty years of 
its existence, the Settlement Commission has spent 350 million 
marks, or 174 million sterling, It has acquired a total of 
326,000 hectares, or about 800,000 acres. But of these no 
more than 104,840 hectares were Polish, mostly large estates, 
while the Polish peasant sold very little. The chief sellers 
were German landowners. Moreover, about 70 per cent. of 
the Polish sales, 73,000 hectares, were effected before 1897, 
since which tite the Polish sales have steadily decreased in 
number until they have practically ceased. On the other 
hand, the Poles have bought from the Gerthans, in the years 
1897 to 1906, about 70,000 hectares, so that dufing the 
twenty years of the operation of the Germanising scheme 
about 30,000 hectares, of 75,000 actes, only have been 
redeemed from Polish hands.* 


* Some German writers; like Herr von Dewitz, member of the Prussian 
Diet, surmise that the Poles have bought from German landowners con- 
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The Poles have founded a Settlement Commission of their 
own, operating through their Land Bank (Bank Ziemski), their 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies (Spolki Ziemskie), their 
Allotment Banks (Bankt Parcelacyjne), all flourishing concerns, 
paying high dividends. The rest is effected by a silent, 
but remorseless, boycott of any Pole selling to Germans. 
This competition between the two antagonistic nations has 
raised the price of land to a height never dreamed of before 
in the eastern provinces of Prussia. In 1886, when the Com- 
mission began its operations, the price per hectare (24 acres) 
was 560 marks, or £28; it had risen by 1896 to 761 marks, 
and by 1906 to 1184 marks, or £59. At such prices the 
German Commission cannot afford to buy, considering the low 
rental at which it has to let and the risks it has to run with 
the loans that the German pioneers generally require to meet 
the first needs of settlement. But while the Poles have ceased 
to sell, the German landlords, either tired of the struggle, or 
tempted by the high prices, find it now highly profitable to 
sell to the Poles, with whom * money is no object,” in the 
sense that the province of Posen is the cradle of Polish state- 
hood, for which they are prepared to pay with something more 
valuable than money. 

Finally, the Poles have increased at a far more rapid rate 
than the Germans. In spite of all Germanising efforts, the 
Polish population in the Ostmark has increased in the 
decade 1890 to 1900 by ro per cent., and the German 
population by only 3} per cent. including the new settlers. 
There are no figures available to show the growth of the 
respective populations since 1900, but the Parliamentary vote 
cast by the Poles in the last three elections may be taken 
as a fair indication of their uninterrupted advance. In 1898 
the Polish vote amounted to 244,128; in 1903 to 342,784; 
in 1907 to 453,774, sending to the Reichstag 14, 15, and 
20 members respectively. Their position has also been 
strengthened in the towns. Trade and commerce and the 
liberal professions in the Ostmark are being filled more and 
more by Poles. The German doctor, lawyer, chemist, mer- 
chant, and artisan are silently put under the social ban, and 
after a few years of vain effort to stem the Polish tide, give 
way in despair to the prolific and patriotic Pole. Even in the 
city of Posen, where the Germans are strongest, their estates 
have been lately falling in value, It is, indeed, the economic 


siderably more than 70,000 hectares, so that the Poles have sustained ro loss 
whatsoever during the last twenty years. 
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emergence of the Polish middle classes which is giving to 
Polish nationalism its solid reality. The provinces of West 
Prussia and Posen,so easily Germanised into Ostmark, are 
becoming Polish and Slav. The Prussian Government, recog- 
nising the complete failure of the Settlement work, are now 
having recourse to legal restrictions of the Poles. By a sup- 
plementary Settlement Law of August 10, 1904, no person 
may henceforth settle on the land in the Ostmark or the 
neighbouring provinces, unless the Regierungs-Prasident 
certifies that the new settlement will promote the aim and the 
spirit of the law of April 26, 1886. And in the speech from 
the throne with which the Prussian Diet was opened on 
January 7, 1907, the following passage occurs : 


The present position of the eastern provinces indicates more clearly than 
ever that the historic mission of Prussia to Germanise those territories needs 
for its fulfilment the most strenuous efforts. The Government are of opinion 
that in order to carry out that mission it is absolutely necessary to apply 
vigorously and persistently the national policy hitherto pursued. A Bill 
dealing with this matter will be laid before the Diet. 


According to the German semi-official Press, the Bill will 
contain the principle of forcible expropriation of Polish 
landowners. 

M. BEER, 


AN OLD FAMILY HISTORY 


THE following extracts are taken from an old manuscript 
preserved at Stoneleigh Abbey, and entitled: “ History of the 
Leigh Family of Adlestrop, Glostershire, dedicated to the head 
of that family, James Henry Leigh, Esq., written by a relative 
of his family 1788.” 

Though the ‘‘History” is only that of a private family living 
in a retired Gloucestershire village, it is hoped that the extracts 
published may be found to contain some amusing pictures of 
the modes of thought and life of our forefathers, together with 
a few rather curious references to well-known historical 
characters and episodes. The spelling and punctuation in 
these extracts have been modernised. 

Somewhere towards the commencement of the reign of 


Henry VIII. a certain Thomas Leigh, belonging to the family 
of Leigh in Cheshire, went to London to seek his fortune, his 
career being not unlike that of the famous Dick Whittington. 
He became clerk to Sir Rowland Hill, a great Turkey merchant 
in the days when merchants were universal bankers and of 
great opulence. To quote from the MS.: 


From Sir Thomas Leigh’s great fidelity and abilities, he was employed 
both at home and abroad by Sir Rowland in weighty matters, wherein he so 
acquitted himself that Sir Rowland gave him to wed Alice Barker his niece 
and adopted heiress, he having no children. Sir Thomas Leigh was knighted 
by Queen Elizabeth, being Lord Mayor of London at her accession, and 
having (as tradition reports) the honor of carrying her Majesty behind him 
to be proclaimed at St. Paul’s. 

In the third year of the reign of Elizabeth, Sir Rowland 
Hill and Sir Thomas Leigh joined in purchasing considerable 
estates in the Midland Counties, which ultimately were divided 
between the sons of Sir Thomas Leigh and Dame Alice, his 
wife. The eldest son succeeded to Adlestrop and Longborough 
in Gloucestershire, while the second son inherited Stoneleigh 
Abbey in Warwickshire, A third son was also well provided 
for, The manuscript with which we are concerned records 
the fortunes of the elder branch of the family, the headquarters 
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of which were at first at “Longborough, and later on at 
Adlestrop, the two villages being about four miles apart. The 
writer of the manuscript was a Leigh both by birth and 
marriage, her husband, the Rev, Thomas Leigh, having been 
her first cousin. One of her own recollections is singular, as 
connecting her times with those of the Civil wars. She has 
been speaking of a Sir William Leigh of Longborough, who 
died in 1631, and of his widow, who, like all the members of 
her husband’s family, was a strong royalist, and “whose house 
proved a staunch asylum to every friend of the royal cause” ; 
and she goes on to say: 


I remember to have seen a very old woman of the name of Clarke, who had 
been brought up from a child in this lady’s family. I heard her say that on 
the day of Edgehill battle, accompanying the servants who were sent to the 
roadside to hear news of the event, she saw a man ride furiously on, huzzaing 
and saying the King had won the day, whereupon the servants returning to 
their loyal mistress, bonfires blazed forth their joy, and the whole county was 
entertained upon the occasion—— 


The “loyal lady” whose rejoicings must have ended in 
bitter diappointment, survived her husband many years, and 
lived in great splendour at the Manor House at Longborough, 
while her eldest son (another William Leigh) settled at 
Adlestrop. He laid out the gardens in his new home, and 


these, says our author : 


were remarkably pretty, ornamented with a canal, fountain and several 
alcoves, and expensive showy summer houses, one decorated with historic 
painting. In my remembrance there was an orangery, and when the Bowling 
green was destroyed (by modernising the gardens) it might be said that one 
of the best accustomed greens in England was no more ; for there seldom 


was a fine day in which your hospitable grandfather surrounded by his 
neighbours did not use it. 


Mr. William Leigh was High Sheriff for the County of 
Gloucester, and had his picture taken with the High Sheriff’s 
white wand of office in his hand. But this, upon the recom- 
mendation of an ingenious itinerant painter, was shortened to 
a taper white walking stick, ‘‘as appearing more useful.” It 
was required of Mr. Leigh that in his capacity as High Sheriff, 
he should take an active part in enforcing the ship-money tax ; 
and when the Presbyterian party came into power, he was 
punished for his energetic performance of this duty by imprison- 
ment in Gloucester gaol. The governor of the gaol at the 
time was Mr. Pury, a devoted adherent of Oliver Cromwell, 
whose daughter Joanna, we are told, “heard of and pitied 
Mr. Leigh’s sufferings.”’ 

The “two planned and effected a private marriage.” Mr. 
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Pury was not long in forgiving them, and through his interest 
with Oliver “the husband was pardoned in consideration of 
the merits of the wife’s family.” 

The whole estate of Mr. Leigh, which had been confiscated, 
having been restored to him on his release from prison, William 
and Joanna Leigh lived many years at Adlestrop “ patterns of 
conjugal happiness and greatly respected in their vicinage.” In 
an affectionate letter from this husband to his wife, beginning 
““My dere Harte,” she was enjoined to be “ free to the 
Phisitions, and spare no cost that may conduce to the welfare 
of you and the childe.” 

“Joanna was very acute, extremely notable, and so neat (as 
our old inhabitants informed us) that she used to help weed 
her garden.” In her portrait preserved at Stoneleigh (a 
pendant to that of Sir William with his taper walking stick) 
she is shown with a tulip in her hand. 


Mr. Leigh resided near two years in Oxford. It appears that they kept 
their coach there and lived in style, yet lodged with an Alderman in a 
miserable alley off the High Street. In acumbrous old chariot and the four 
heavy plough horses did our agile grandmother go more than once in a long 
Summer’s day from hence to town, and one time purposely to pay her 
respects to the Duchess of Albemarle. 


It will be remembered that the famous General Monk was 
created Duke of Albemarle, as a reward for his services in 
bringing about the restoration of the monarchy. 


General Monk, when an inferior officer of the Parliament, at the siege of 
Gloucester, became enamoured with that lady (his future Duchess), who 
followed him thence, and at length he married her. She having been brought 
up in the Pury family, as maid or companion to the daughters, our grand- 
mother used to value herself on the Duchess having there imbibed those 
loyal principles (for the /adies of the Pury family were all loyalists) which 
were thought by many to have borne considerable weight with the General. 

When Mrs. Leigh first attended in her Grace’s circle, she (the Duchess) 
exhibited an uncommon mark of polite humility. Somewhat hurried on her 
first entrance, Mrs. Leigh could not unpin the long train of her gown, which 
was indispensable on those occasions. The court ladies enjoyed the country 
lady’s embarrassment (for then they were quite a different species of beings) 
upon which her Grace stepping forward cried, “Suffer me, my good friend, 
to adjust the train. You know formerly it was my business to pin it up.” 


Joanna Leigh died in 1689 and her husband in the following 
year, Their son Theophilus, who succeeded to the estates, 
was a man of marked characteristics, Good natural abilities 
joined to a love of study, and cultivated by a liberal education 
and foreign travel, had rendered him in the words of our 
manuscript “a very polite accomplished man.” The pictures 
mentioned in the following extract, together with that of his 
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second wife are now at Stoneleigh Abbey, not far from those 
of William and Joanna Leigh. 

‘‘Though not a member of the second Charles’ court, he 
was much acquainted with many of those gay people who 
surrounded that joyous, careless monarch” (here a note in 
another hand adds the words ‘none the better for that’) so 
‘that he imbibed much of the style of the times, and to his 
death retained the long cravat and longer black wig in which 
he is represented in your dining parlour; nor did he ever 
depart from the formal etiquette of those days.” 


The court of Charles the Second was a strange medley of ceremonials and 
too great freedoms ; the former was our Grandfather’s forte. He had the 
low bow (even to adoration) for his superiors and for the ladies ; he had the 
running bow, the collected bow, the blowing out of the cheeks, the sweep of 
the chin over the cravat, which, distinguishing the sovereign, was imitated by 
the ¢ien people of ton. 

And again : 

He ever received messages from his inferiors sitting, from his equals 
standing, advancing further and further to meet the messenger of superiors 
(who was always called into his presence) according to the rank of their 
master. 

Mr. Theophilus Leigh was twice married. His first wife, the 
daughter of Sir William Craven, died early, leaving one little 
girl, His second wife, Mary Brydges, was a daughter of Lord 
Chandos and sister of James Brydges, who afterwards became 
the First Duke of Chandos. Her mother, Lady Chandos, had 
been a Miss Barnard, daughter of a Turkey merchant. When 
Lord Chandos, then Mr. Brydges, first proposed for her hand, 
her father refused to listen to him “as not having fortune 
adequate to his daughter.” Mr. Brydges was going abroad in 
despair, ‘when hearing Miss Barnard was engaged with a 
party to a fashionable conjuror who showed the ladies their 
future husbands in a glass” he, “by a proper application to the 
cunning man beforehand, and bya proper position at the time, 
was exhibited in the glass to Miss Barnard, Clapping her 
hands, she cried ‘Then Mr. Brydges is my destination, and 
such he shall be.’ She kept her word maugre all opposition.” 

Miss Mary Brydges spent much of her youth with her 
grandmother Lady Barnard, at Wanstead, the magnificent 
house of Sir Josiah Child ; Lady Child and Lady Barnard 
being half-sisters, At Wanstead Mary Brydges had the com- 
panionship of several other young ladies, all of whom were 
related to Sir Josiah or to Lady Child and destined to make 
great marriages ; and the writer of our manuscript evidently 
thinks that it was highly condescending on the part of one 
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“ brought up in sisterly intimacy with the future Duchesses of 
Beaufort, Bedford, Rutland, and Chandos,” to be content to 
settle down at Adlestrop as the wife of a country squire. At 
one of the weddings which took place at Wanstead, a quaint 
incident occurred. Miss Howland, an heiress, was being 
married to Wriothesley, Duke of Bedford, the bride being 
only thirteen and the bridegroom fourteen years old. 


Taking advantage of a little liberty (a stranger to both) they contrived to 
slip away after dinner, the young Duke kindly offering to teach his Duchess 
to Slide upon the ice. In the performance her Grace’s most costly fur trimming 
was torn all to pieces; both were petrified with fear! he returning with all 
innocence to the company. An hue and cry went forth after the Duchess, 
who (not without Icng and anxious search) was found in some straw in an 
adjacent barn. 


After her marriage, Mrs. Leigh kept up a constant corre- 
spondence with the friends with whom she had been brought 
up at Wanstead, and especially with a Lady Radnor. The 
two exchanged letters under the names of Laura and 
Cladimira, 


Mr. and Mrs. Thecphilus Leigh resided almost entirely at Adlestrop, living 
in a very hospitable and liberal style, nor was charity neglected, the poor of 
Adlestrop and the neighbouring villages, with eight persons from Stow, every 
day after dinner shared the remnants of their plentiful table. 


Mrs. Leigh died at the early age of thirty-seven, not long 
after the birth of her twelfth child in the year 1703. 

The evening before her death, she was just returned from her walk in the 
garden, and having received her large covey of little suppliant children to 
ask blessing, they heard her order the Housekeeper to send up supper to her 
closet. Before tweive these poor babes were awakened by the nursery 
people’s loud laments. Their dear lady was dead! “ No,” cried a little girl 
of four years old. “No! not that mama who kissed me just now!” 

After Mr, Leigh had recovered from the first shock of his 
wife’s death, he proved an excellent, though somewhat stern, 
father to his numerous sons and daughters. He spared no 
expense over the training of his sons, The education of his 
daughters by his second wife was promoted by their uncle, 
the Duke of Chandos, It was this Duke who, as Mr. Brydges, 
was Paymaster of the Forces during the wars under the 
famous Duke of Marlborough, and more than suspected of 
diverting part of the public money to his own use, At all 
events, after resigning his office, he was able to build Canons, 
a gigantic palace, in which he lived in almost regal splendour, 
and where his household at one time numbered 174 persons, 
To the Duke’s credit, be it said, he did not forget his nieces 
at Adlestrop. “It was the Duke of Chandos’s kind custom 
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to send for his nieces to be educated in the splendour of 
Canons, when he soon provided them with husbands, giving 
each £3000.” 

But two of the daughters of Theophilus rebelled against 
their uncle’s plans for their good. ‘His Grace,” we are told, 
“regarded fortune and character more than person or age. 
An elderly, rich country gentleman was pitched upon for the 
pretty, young Cassandra,” 

The girl ventured to own that she was already engaged to 
an impecunious cousin, and her alliance with the elderly 
suitor was not insisted upon, She did not, however, marry 
the man of her choice till long afterwards. It was Cassandra 
who kept her father’s house as long as he lived, and “ with 
his worthy friend and domestic chaplain, Mr. Parsons, formed 
his constant trio.” The other rebel in the family was the 
youngest daughter, Ann, who alone of all the sons and 
daughters of Theophilus was not afraid of her parent, and who 
stoutly refused to go to Canons at all. Of the husbands chosen 
for their sisters, we learn that one was delightful but the other 
very eccentric. Like Wanstead, Canons no longer exists. It 
was pulled down immediately after the death of the Duke, 
his affairs having become much embarrassed, and his successor 
finding it impossible to keep up such an enormous place. 

To return to Theophilus Leigh, of whose later years we are 
given a detailed account. ‘His old age was astonishingly healthy, 
and the vigour of his mind and amazing activity of spirit 
never left him, To almost the last year” (and he lived to be 
seventy-eight) “he constantly visited his neighbours, and went 
frequently upwards of twenty miles to dinner. They then 
dined at one, and were in the coach as requisite by four.” 

In these days of motor cars and railroads, it is difficult to 
realise that nine hours could ever have been needed for a 
journey oftwenty miles. We have, however, to take into con- 
sideration not only the heavy and unwieldy nature of the 
vehicles used by our forefathers, but also the condition of 
country roads and lanes two hundred years ago, Before 
MacAdam introduced his system of road-making the traveller 
had to be prepared to find the wheels of his coach imbedded 
in deep ruts, impeded by mire and slosh, or jolted by large, 
loose stones as it laboured painfully on its way. The gentle- 
men in the neighbourhood of Adlestrop appear to have formed 
themselves into a kind of club which met for social intercourse 
every Thursday. Theophilus was a regular attendant at these 
gatherings where he met his friends and contemporaries, 
Amongst these was a Sir William Juxon, who then inhabited 
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Little Compton in the neighbourhood of Adlestrop. He was 
son of the good Bishop Juxon, who attended Charles I. on 
the scaffold. After the death of the King, the Bishop was 
allowed by Oliver Cromwell to live unmolested on his paternal 
estate; and, as contrasted with our modern ideas of what is 
becoming to a Bishop, it seems curious to find that his chief 
amusement was hawking : 


The bishop having conferred a great obligation on a gentleman, refused 
every kind of return. “Give me leave, my lord,” said the gentleman, “to 
add at least one staunch hound to your pack.” The Bishop could not refuse 
that offer ; at length a dog arrived with its collar, and upon it engraved 
‘Jowler” Jowler was a silver drinking cup. Its head held a good dose, and 
it was the law of the house that every stranger should take off Jowler’s head 
at a draught. 

The Bishop’s hounds running through Chipping Norton Churchyard during 
the time the Puritans were engaged in public worship, a complaint was made 
to Oliver Cromwell “ Pray,” said Oliver in reply, ‘‘do you think the Bishop 
prevailed on the hare to run through the Churchyard at that time?” 

“No, and please your Highness,” said the Puritan, “1 can’t directly say he 
did, but through the holy ground the hare did go at that time.” “Get you 
gone,” said Cromwell, “and let me have no such frivolous complaints. 
Whilst the Bishop continues not to give my Government any offence, let him 
enjoy his diversions of hunting unmolested.” 


We resume our account of Theophilus Leigh: 


He valued himself upon keeping good horses of all kinds, and had a breed 
of Turkish or Arabian grey Galloways. Upon Turk, the head of the family, 
he sometimes visited in great parade, ornamented with a broad belt or 
hanger. 

His dinners were the same every day in each week, allowing for seasons, 
and his sons often took care to ride from Oxford to meet the Thursday’s 
boiled rump. Till after they had taken their Bachelor’s degree they always 
continued their custom of rising as soon as they had dined and forming a row 
in the Dining Parlour, till desired to sit down and drink Church and King. 


Theophilus was very polite to the ladies, and ever ready to 
receive and hand them in from the outermost door, For an 
old Dowager who at one time inhabited the Parsonage he had 
profound respect, “ever leading her to and fro from Church 
with his hat off.” His love of reading has been already 
referred to: 


The mornings were spent in his study, for he read much, and the evenings 
were never spent so satisfactorily as when he could engage his Chaplain in a 
free and liberal dispute, for being an excellent logician he courted argument 
with those he thought worthy (never with his sons). 

Sensible as he was, he ever persevered in the study of judicial Astrology, 
never failing to cast the nativity of his children and relations, which often 
made him fearful company to them, dreading and believing he would tell 
them their fates, but his secrecy was wisely impenetrable. 
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He always sat in a great chair in the best place in his parlour. The door 
was never shut in the coldest weather for the convenience of the little dogs 
who always attended him to Church and round his grounds on set days in 
each week. He would walk armed with a long paddle and high fur morning 
cap. 


The “fur morning cap” reappears later on in the manu- 
script. The eldest son of Theophilus, a Mr. William Leigh, 
insisted on wearing it long after his father’s death, till his wife 
tired of seeing it, surreptitiously gave it away to an old beggar. 
Not to be outdone, however, Mr. Leigh redeemed it from the 
beggar for a crown, and on the following morning came 
down to breakfast, triumphantly wearing the offending cap on 
his head, 

To go back to Theophilus. We are told that all his children 


stood in great awe of him, with the single exception previously 
mentioned, 


His youngest daughter (a very pert, pretty young woman) told him her 
mind very freely upon all occasions, and in conjunction with his favourite 
servant, Nicholas Day, she could commonly carry the points aimed at. 

Nicholas Day was a native of the village and the greatest lout in nature, 
though by no means devoid of cunning or vulgar wit. Though professed 
steward and butler, he acted in all capacities, and was the entertainment and 
delight of all the Leigh connections, the Duke of Chandos particularly 
enjoying his humour and uncouthness. 

Being sent in form to the Duke’s upon some great occasion, his Grace sent 
him to the Play, which was the “‘ Earl of Essex.” Never in a Theatre before, 
Nicholas was all amazement and attention. Though much agitated in 
favor of Essex, he contained himself till Lady Nottingham denied having the 
ring, when, bawling out, he cried, “ Sir, dont ’ee mind she ; hers a lying jade. 
I saw the Queen give it her with my own eyes.” 

He always attended his master when he rode to dine out, and on one such 
occasion Mr. Leigh calling for wine and water, Nicholas gave him brandy 
instead. On his master remonstrating with him, ‘‘ I thought it best for you,” 
says Nicholas. “ Wine and water indeed after riding this hot day!” 

Theophilus only blew out his cheeks, and said not a word. 


Mr. Theophilus Leigh died on February 10, 1724. His 
third son, another Theophilus, was well known at Oxford in 
his day. He was put to school at Christchurch, Oxford, at 
the early age of six, and it was at Oxford that he spent the 
greater part of his long life. He was ninety years old when 
he died, and had been Master of Balliol for over half a 
century. His daughter Mary was the writer of our manu- 
script, and she tells us that her father, Dr. Leigh, was a 
“ critical scholar, a deep, a zealous, a practical divine . . . of 
universal generosity.” 

From other sources it would appear that he was a sociable 
man, of lively wit and humour, and his puns and amusing 
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sayings were quoted and repeated. As a young man, and 
immediately after his ordination as priest, he was given the 
family living of Adlestrop; but he continued to live at Oxford, 
leaving the care of his parish to Mr. Parsons, which was only 
in accordance with the lax ideas as to the duty of an incum- 
bent which prevailed at that period. Indeed he had been 
Rector of Adlestrop for many years before he ventured to ascend 


the pulpit and preach before his awe-inspiring father, and then 
he did it unasked. 


Mr. Leigh immediately got up and turned his back upon the divine, who 
expected a sharp reprimand awaited him ; but on coming out of Church, his 
father only said, “I thank you, Theo, for your discourse ; let us hereafter 
have less rhetoric and more divinity ; I turned my back lest my presence 
might daunt you.” 


When Dr. Leigh’s daughter, our authoress, married the Rev. 
Thomas Leigh (the son of his eldest brother) he resigned the 
living in his son-in-law’s favour, It was at the house of Dr. 
Leigh, at Oxford, that a tragic death occurred, namely that of 
Lord Blandford, the favourite grandson of the celebrated 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. The following account is 
slightly condensed from that of the manuscript : 


Lord Blandford was son of Lord Godolphin by the eldest daughter of John, 
Duke of Marlborough. Nature designed him for an excellent man, but the 
joviality of the times, his own social disposition, and the errors of his 
education led him astray, though a high sense of religion was never wholly 
eradicated from his mind. 


If Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, ever loved anybody it was this grand- 
son ; nevertheless, when he notified to her his design of marrying Mlle, Mecca 
de Young, daughter of a rich Burgomaster at Utrecht, she sent him a reply 
filled with such ingenious curses as only herself could invent. 

Lord Blandford married the lady directly, well knowing his grandmother’s 
maxim, “make the best of a bad thing”; for the next mail abounded with 
blessings, and her Grace’s impatient desire of embracing Lady Blandford. 


In August 1731, Lord Blandford went to Oxford to attend 
a high Tory meeting, and stayed at Dr. Leigh’s lodgings, 
“ Hecame ill and heated by a late meeting, full of promises 
and repentance to Dr. Leigh, whose polite, yet sincere reproofs 
he ever courted. The bottle prevailed over theman!” Being 
penitent he went next day to Church. ‘That evening his 
brain was seized by a fever. He had intervals, and kept Dr. 
Leigh most part of the night reading prayers, He died early 
next morning.” 

Expresses having been sent to the old Duchess of Marl- 
borough, she arrived about ten. ‘Dr. Leigh led her Grace in. 
‘How is poor Blandford?’ said she. No reply. ‘Aye, I 
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suppose he is dead. I would have given half my estate to 
have saved him. The title will come to Moll Congreve at_ 
last’ (meaning his sister, the Duchess of Leeds).” She then 
proceeded to vent her feelings in a dreadful imprecation 
against the man who had taught Lord Blandford to drink : 


Half up stairs, she turned to Lady Die Spencer, and taking an high crab 
stick, ‘‘ Where’s the basket, Die? Did not I charge you to bring it in?” 

A huge hand-basket, supposed to contain money, having been brought in, 
she stayed two hours talking the case over. 

Poor Lady Blandford having just come, she overpowered her with kindness, 
yet never saw her more. She then departed, promising to take another 
opportunity to satisfy the woman of the house. 


This singular interview was followed by strange delay and 
by neglect in making proper arrangements for the funeral of 
this beloved, but unfortunate grandson. 

Our last extract from the manuscript may prove of interest 
to lovers of the novels of Jane Austen, The Rev. Thomas 
Leigh, a son of the elder Theophilus, and to be distinguished 
from the son-in-law of Dr. Leigh, had two handsome daughters, 
named respectively Jane and Cassandra, Cassandra married 
the Rev. George Austen, and was the mother of the novelist, 
who was probably a child when the following account of the 
Austen family was written. Cassandra, it says: 


wife of the truly respectable Mr. Austen, has eight children—James, George, 
Edward, Henry, Francis, Charles, Cassandra, and Jane. With his sons (all 
promising to make figures in life) Mr. Austen educates a few youths of chosen 
friends and acquaintances. When among this liberal society, the simplicity, 
hospitality, and taste which commonly prevail in different families among 
the delightful valleys of Switzerland ever recurs to my memory. 


The author of the “ History of the Leigh Family” died in 
1797. Afew years later (namely, in 1806), the branch of the 
family which was settled in Warwickshire having died out, 
Stoneleigh Abbey became the property of the Leighs of 
Adlestrop. When the new owner took possession of Stone- 
leigh and went to inspect it, he appears to have filled the 
house with a large party of relations and friends, amongst 
whom were included Mrs, Austen and her daughter Jane. In 
Miss Constance Hill’s pleasant book, “Jane Austen, Her 
Homes and Her Friends,” a chapter is devoted to a long and 
amusing letter written by Mrs. Austen from Sioneleigh, describ- 
ing her visit, and with a reference to Jane as one of the 
guests. Since that period Stoneleigh has been the principal 
seat of the Leigh family. , 

A. E. L. 


JAPAN IN MANCHURIA 


IN August last it was officially intimated by the Japanese 
Government that from September 1—six months before the 
time fixed upon by treaty for the complete evacuation of the 
country *—-Manchuria would be open, so far as they were con- 
cerned, to the trade of the world. The fierce struggle between 
the civil and military parties in the State had been fought and 
won in the Council Chambers of Tokio in the early days of 
summer, and the opening of Tairen in September following 
upon the opening of Mukden earlier in the year served merely 
to confirm what had long before been an open secret in the 
Japanese capital, namely, the victory in Council of the civil 
party. It is not intended to discuss here the motives by which 
the statesmen of Japan were actuated in fraining their post- 
bellum policy. They had long since recognised the necessity of 
governing their policy in the Far East by principles acceptable 
to the majority of the Powers, and whether sucli principles be 
to their own liking or not is, for the time being, a qtiestion 
which need not be discussed. It is sufficient to know that— 
as far as those in authority, at any rate, are concerned—it is 
recognised that “ no strong country whatever can march for- 
ward independently and at its own arbitrary convenience,” ahd 
that throughout the Far East, consequetitly, Japan should do 
nothing “ opposed to the sentiment of the Powers,” + 

The attitude of the Japanese Government has apparently 
béen scrupulously correct. Are there, then, any foundations 
fot the accusations which have been levelled against the 
Japanese of bad faith? There is no need for the moment -to 
waste time in detailing fhe charges that have been brought ; 
atiy one who has breathed the atmosphere of the Far East 


* In accordance with the terms of the Fukushima-Oranovsky convention, 
all troops are to be withdrawn from Manchuria by April 15, 1907, with the 
exception of railway guards at the rate of fifteen men per kilometre. The 
length of line in Japanese hands will thus entitle her to maintain a force of 
one division in thé countty subsequent to the stipulated evacuation. 

+ Speech by Marquis Ito to the Seiyu-kai, February 5, 1906. 
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during the summer of 1906 cannot fail to have been conscious 
of the feeling of distrust of Japanese procedure in the far 
North, which permeates the whole body of Far Eastern com- 
mercial opinion, Circumstances, moreover, have conspired to 
focus the public gaze upon Manchuria. The war created a 
vast demand on the part of both contending armies for canvas 
and cotton goods of all descriptions, The importers of Shanghai 
bought heavily in anticipation of a continued and increased 
demand at the conclusion of hostilities; but in place of the 
expected boom has come depression, and an over-stocked 
Shanghai shakes an angry and impotent fist at a stagnant 
market, When men are willing to sell ina glutted market at a 
loss of 15 per cent, all is obviously not well ; and the importers 
of piece goods are reduced to these straights because Manchuria 
is not behaving as she no doubt ought to do, and has ceased 
all demand for foreign goods. 

With a view, therefore, to making certain investigations upon 
the spot, I repaired with such speed as the tyranny of the 
Chinese Coasting Service permitted to the treaty port of Chifu, 
and on calling at the offices of Messrs, T. Akiho and Co., and 
Messrs. Ching Kee and Co., the two companies enjoying at the 
time the monopoly of the transport traffic between the Chinese 
port and the Kwan-tung promontory, learnt from the latter that 
they had a boat leaving almost immediately for Tairen. Not 
recognising in the names of either of the two companies any 
connection with the well-known shipping lines of the Far East, 
and knowing something from past experience of the infinite 
possibilities in dubious directions of Chinese shipping in Chinese 
waters, I hazarded some inquiry as to the nature of the boat. 
“Oh,” said the clerk in charge, in polished pidgin English, 
“her b’long number one ship,” and he added, when pressed 
for further detail, that she had a displacement of at least 350 
tons, and that she was quite safe, since, if the weather proved 
unpropitious, she would not sail. With this Delphic assurance, 
the humour of which was apparently hidden from the declaim- 
ing oracle, and the promise of three out of the four cabins she 
was said to possess, for the use of myself, my companion, and 
our two servants, we had perforce to be content, and in the 
waning light of evening we set forth in a sampan to find our 
ship. Our misgivings were more than justified. A grimy deck 
rose little above the level of our pitching sampan ; such parts 
of it as were not occupied by funnel, steering apparatus, and 
other troublesome if necessary gear, had already been appro- 
priated by forty-eight huge crates of huddled-up and loudly 
expostulatory poultry ; and last, but not least, the three cabins 
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for ourselves and our servants turned out to be three miniature 
bunks in one very confined deck-house. Fortunately, the moon 
looked down serenely upon a placid sea, and after a debauch 
upon cold chicken and soda-water (not provided by the 
Company) we turned in to enjoy such slumber as the early 
rising and vociferous denizens of the farmyard outside 
allowed. 

Perhaps the dominant impression produced by a visit to 
Tairen is one of disappointment. So much has been heard 
of the colossal importation of Japanese goods duty free 
through this inlet to the three northern provinces, that one at 
least expects to find signs of considerable activity, But to all 
appearances the Tairen of to-day differs little from the Dalny 
of pre-war days. The same neatly laid out streets and villa- 
like houses, a little the worse for wear and defaced here and 
there by war’s rough handling, present to the gaze the same 
picture of an exotic plant that has failed to draw strength or 
inspiration from its surroundings. The pretentious buildings 
that housed the municipal officials of Russian days and now 
shelter the officials of the Japanese administration, are still 
by far the most imposing feature of the town, and though the 
wharves appear to be admirably adapted to the needs of an 
ambitious commercial port and to invite the custom of the 
trading argosies of the East, a few Japanese coasting-vessels 
were all that were to be seen, perfunctorily discharging Japan- 
ese cargo into excellent though meagrely stocked go downs. 
Such Chinese merchants as I visited stocked almost exclusively 
Shanghai goods, preferring to leave to their Japanese brethren 
the handling of the goods of that country. If the products of 
Japanese mills had poured into Manchuria, they had evidently 
not stayed here. Signs of Government activity are not wanting, 
itis true; but for the present these find expression chiefly 
in the planting of the surrounding hills with trees and in the 
promulgation of building laws banning the use of anything but 
brick or stone in all future building enterprise. 

Away to the south Port Arthur nestles in an amphitheatre of 
bare and forbidding hills. It speaks so plainly and it tells so 
much that it is difficult to resist the temptation to linger. 
Those who knew the town as the home of the careless, light- 
hearted, laughter-loving Russian, who had seen a vast marshy 
expanse to the west of the old Chinese town filled in and con- 
verted into a site for palatial buildings, constructed in accord- 
ance with the grandiose conceptions common to Russian 
Empire builders, and who remember the stacks of wooden 
cases which covered the wharves a little prior to the war, and 
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which proved on investigation to contain magnums and jero- 
boams of vodka and champagne, will see in these same 
buildings, untenanted and falling into disrepair, a mere ghostly 
semblance of their former selves, and will feel the chill of doom 
hanging heavily over all. “Babylon,” indeed, “is fallen, is 
fallen, that great city "—and with its fall the vodka and the 
champagne, the cards and the theatres, the women and the 
wine, the whole prodigious round of eternal gaiety which sums 
up the life of the exuberant, impulsive pioneer of Russian 
civilisation have been swept away: the strict economy of the 
penurious, calculating Japanese now rules where the riotous 
living of the lavish, pleasure-seeking Russian reigned, Such 
subjects of the Tsar as were to be seen at the time of my visit 
—and the nondescript, ramshackle building that served for an 
hotel was full of them—were there for the sole purpose of 
searching among the wreckage for remnants of lost property, 
an unattractive-looking crew, proclaiming loudly by their 
appearance and their presence the unlooked-for verity of the 
impressive and prophetic declaration of the first Minister of 
England to a London audience in 1898: “I think that Russia 
has made a great mistake in taking Port Arthur; I do not 
think that it will be of any use to her whatever.” 

But more than all else Port Arthur tells of war, of the 
horror of human passions excited and let loose, of the terrible 
suddenness of the coming of modern strife. No martinella 
rings a sonorous warning; the ethics of the Florentines are 
past and gone ; the first move comes swift and silent on the 
chess-board of modern war. All round the hills are excoriated 
and shot away. Whole acres of country are pock-marked with 
shot and shell, Shaitered guns and twisted iron, torn case- 
mates and torn and jumbled masses of stone and concrete 
mark the scene of one of the bloodiest ventures of any century. 
When you stand on the summit of the hills that were stormed, 
when you realise the science and skill with which the fortifica- 
tions were planned and made, and when, further, you observe 
the approaches from the plain below—long, narrow saps, hewn 
with infinite patience in the frozen ground, pushed slowly, 
at the rate sometimes of only a few inches a day, but steadily 
and determinedly towards the belching strongholds above— 
you may well ask wonderingly what manner of men were they 
who stormed and won the bristling heights of Nanshan and 
Wolf’s Hill, Kikwan, and Erhlungshan? In one corner of the 
North Kikwan fort a mass of charred and crumpled déésris 
marks the spot where Kondratchenko fell; in another, the 
grimy and smoke-blackened casemates tell of hideous fighting 
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with bayonet and hand-grenade. For days the indomitable 
men of Nogi’s army sapped slowly and unceasingly towards 
the grim outlines of the fort that loomed above, and then 
suddenly a familiar sound fell upon their ears—the sound of 
pick and crowbar driven forcibly into frozen ground. For 
two days they listened to the well-known thud, becoming more 
and more distinct as they worked desperately towards their 
goal, and on the third they learnt the cause in the roar 
and destruction of an exploded mine. None lived to tell the 
tale, but their places were silently and mechanically filled, and 
at length the outworks were reached and a breach was made, 
Two men only entered alive, and for two days, without food 
and without sleep, they stood at bay in an angle of the con- 
crete outer way, and when relief came it was not the relief of 
death, but of their own comrades, as they at length wore out 
and piece by piece beat down the stubborn defence. 

But the war is Over, and it is into other channels that the 
national energy is being turned. Japan will not repeat the 
Russian folly of sinking millions in “ first-class impregnable 
fortresses” which come tumbling down in the day of trial, 
She has fought for Manchuria and won, and who shall blame 
her if she has set her hand to gather in the spoil? Some 
day the railways and coal-mines, which are hers by right of 
conquest, will be useful and valuable properties; for the 
present there is much to do, as a journey to Mukden will 
readily show, 

At 11.45 one autumn morning I steamed out of historic, war- 
worn Port Arthur and plunged into the labyrinth of hills 
beyond. For two hours all went well, and then, at the little 
wayside station of Nan-kwan Ling, a place of a dozen modest 
buildings including the signal-box, and garrisoned by twenty 
weary Japanese soldiers, it was patiently but firmly explained 
to me by 4 phlegmatic railway official that I wust change, and 
that I had to look forward to a five hours’ wait. Whether by 
accident or by design, the authorities at Port Arthur had started 
me in the wrong train. 

Precisely five hours later the Tairen—Mukden express steamed 
in, and into the single second-class carriage—the rest were 
cgolie carriages and trucks—we scrambled, a motley collection 
of Japanese officers in khaki uniforms, Chinese gentiemen in 
satins and silks, missionaries in sober broad cloth, mere tourists 
in unclassified garb, and—a gentleman of the press, suffering 
demonstratiyely from an acute attack of Japanophobia. The 
complaint is one which is easily diagnosed, and is usually found 
in its most highly developed state in those correspondents wha 
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failed to see during the war as much as they had anticipated of 
the operations at the front. The view, broken at first by rugged 
mountains stretching across the neck of the Kwan-tung penin- 
sula, resolves itself ere long into a golden monochrome, pro- 
duced by limitless miles of giant millet awaiting the sickle, 
which tell of the stupendous fertility of the central Manchurian 
plains, But the monotony of the scene soon palls, and the 
twenty long hours to Mukden induced sighs of regret for the 
magnificent cars which used to roll luxuriously and majestically 
over a five-foot gauge in the days of the Russian occupation. 
The present gauge is 3 feet 6 inches; small, hard-seated, second- 
class cars are the best that are provided, and neither food nor 
sleeping accommodation is supplied. Owing to the numbers 
travelling it was only possible to rest by turns, and our staple 
articles of diet were Chinese biscuits and Japanese Tansan 
water. Later on I travelled over the newly-built Hsin-min 
T’ing—Mukden railway, but here even the accommodation of the 
main line failed, and I was jolted along in company with a 
crowd of Chinese coolies and Manchu women in a cattle-truck. 
With these experiences fresh in the memory there was small 
enough encouragement, even could I have afforded the time, 
to travel over the 180 odd miles of décauville railway which at 
present wind perilously over the mountainous country between 
Mukden and Antung. 

From the above description it will have been gathered that 
the Japanese railway system in Manchuria is at present in an 
abnormal condition ; that all lines are single; that the gauge 
is the narrow 3 feet 6 inches gauge of Japan, except in the case 
of the Antung—Mukden line, which is less, and that rolling stock 
of every description is wofully deficient. It may be of some 
interest, perhaps, to give in brief outline the proposals which 
have been made with regard to the future. 

By an Imperial ordinance issued during the past summer, a 
company has been formed, under the title of the Minami 
Manshu Tetsudo Kabushiki Kaisha (South Manchurian Railway 
Joint Stock Company), the shareholders in which are limited to 
the Governments and subjects of Japan and China, It may at 
once be said that the Chinese Government has not availed 
itself of the invitation to take up shares, though a certain 
number are said to be held by Chinese individuals. On August 
10 the first meeting was held of a committee, entitled the “‘ Man- 
churian Railway Commission,” under the presidency of General 
Terauchi, to consider and discuss the proposals of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the question. The outcome of these dis. 
cussions may be briefly summed up as follows : 
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The authorised capital of the company is to be 200,000,000 
yen, 100,000,000 yen of which is subscribed by the Japanese 
Government under the following headings : 


523 miles of railway, exclusive of rolling-stock, at 


100,000 yen a mile. . : ‘ : ° 4 52,300,000 yen 
Fushan and Yentai coal-mines . ‘ * 30,000,000 yen 
Properties attached to the railways . : : » 17,700,000 yen 


Total. : ; , ; « 100,000,000 yen 


The lines included in the above assessment are: 
(1) The Tairen—Changchun line. 

(2) The Nan Kwan Ling—Port Arthur branch line. 

(3) The Tafangshin-Liushutun branch line. 

(4) The Tasichiao-Newchwang branch line. 

(5) The branch line to the Yentai Coal-mines. 

(6) The branch line to the Fushan Coal-mines, 

All these lines are to be converted to a 4 ft. 8} in. gauge 
within three years, and the line from Tairen to Mukden is 
to be doubled. Thirty-six years after the lines are in opera- 
tion, China will have the option of purchasing them, and in 
the event of her failing to do so, the Japanese tenure will 
extend to eighty years, The line between Mukden and Antung 
on the Korean frontier is on a somewhat different footing, It 
is to be completed on a 4 ft. 84 in. gauge in three years, but 
is not included in the properties making up the share sub- 
scribed by the Japanese Government, the arrangement come 
to providing that the company shall take it over at a reasonable 
rate. In the case of this line China will have the option of 
purchasing it at the expiration of fifteen years. 

In addition to railway business the company will engage in 
mining, water transport, electric enterprises, warehousing and 
the development of the land appertaining to the railway, a 
capital sum of 10,000,000 yen being assigned for running 
steamers in connection with the railway, and 8,000,000 yen 
for the purpose of constructing warehouses. A proposal by 
the Government to set aside 2,000,000 yen for the commission 
sale of goods carried by the railway was vetoed by the Com- 
mission as being calculated to stifle private enterprise. In 
return for Government supervision and the right of first call 
upon the service of the line in case of need a guarantee of 
6 per cent. for fifteen years is given on the capital invested by 
private individuals. It is officially estimated that the coal- 

mines will yield 1500 tons daily for the first year, a total 
which is expected to amount to 3000 tons by the fourth, and 
the net profits of the company are put at from goo0,000 yen to 
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1,000,000 yen the first year, and 5,500,000 yen or 8.7 per 
cent. on the accumulated capital invested, z.c., 63,300,200 yen 
the tenth year. These calculations appear to take no account 
of the property subscribed by and valued at 100,000,000 yen 
by the Japanese Government, so that the returns on the actual 
value of the whole concern will be very much less than is 
suggested by the above figures: It may be added that the 
thirty-six miles of railway between Mukden and Hsin-min 
T’ing completed by the Japanese in August last are likely to 
be sold to the Chinese Government at an early date. So much 
for the future; and now to return for a moment to the 
present. 

Mukden is a picturesque town after the Chinese fashion, 
enclosed by an outer niud wall sottie eighteen miles in circum- 
ference. Inside this area a more substantial and more 
imposing crenellated wall of brick, with eight towering gate- 
ways, encitcles the city proper. A Japariése census of recent 
date estimates the population at i97,000, an estimate un- 
doubtedly far below the real figure, which is placed by a 
resident of over thirty years’ standing at hearer 400,000, 
Broad streets, lined with shops : flaunting the gorgeots 
sign boards and streamets dear to the Celestial mind, run from 
north to south and east to west, at whose point of intersection 
the inevitable bell and drum towers rise to prodigious heights 
and frown like guardian genii over the lesser buildings of the 
city. In the heart of the inner enclosure stand the old 
imperial palace with its famous throne-room built in 1631 
in the reign of the Emperor T’ai Tsung, the circulat yellow- 
tiled hall of audience, the Viceroy’s yamen, and the storied 
treasure-house of the Marichu dynasty. By the courtesy of 
the Tartar general, Chao Erh Sen, a man of progressive views, 
who had been resident in Mukden a twelvemonth, I was 
privileged to gaze upon the hoarded wealth of the Manchu 
Emperors. Once in every ten years an imperial caravan travels 
from Peking to Mukden, beating with impressive state treasure 
recalling the “ wealth of Ormuz and of Ind.” Here, behind 
rickety doors, are massed magnificent works of art from the 
great days of Chien Lung—gorgeous robes of imperial yellow 
heavy with embroidery of seed pearls, cases of wonderful lacquer 
work, huge jewel-studded crowns, daggers with immense 
handles of clustered diamonds, vast strings of pearls and other 
precious stones, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, and cat’s-eyés—all 
huddled side by side with priceless porcelain, the pride of the 
days of the Mings, and austere bronzes fashioned cunningly by 
the artificers of the Chao dynasty 4000 years ago. With 
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ostentatious care these treasures were lifted from their musty 
shelves and cupboards and held one by one before our admiring 
eyes: Perhaps only in the treasury of Moscow, or withiii the 
walls of the palace at Teheran might one look at the present 
day upon a similat display of heterogeneous and barbaric 
splendour. 

But while these things still stand as heirlooms of an era 
well-nigh done, radical changes are in progress close at hand. 
Japanese contractors are about to macadamise the streets of 
Mukden at a cost to China of 1,000,000 taels, Flaring posters 
in every available spot proclaim the existence of a fierce com- 
petition between the Anglo-American Tobacco Trust and the 
tobacco monopoly of Japan for the favour of the Manchurian 
market, and while the Governments of England, America and 
Japan expend immense stores of patience in representing to an 
unwilling China that by the open door they understand the 
right of foreign trade aiid residence in Mukden itself, and not 
merely in an isolated settlement outside, hundreds of Japanese 
traders have installed themselves within the city walls and defy 
all efforts to turn them out. And it is here that you begin to 
find solid foundations for a growing feeling of irritation against 
Japan. In both Manchuria and Korea the military element has 
been guilty of aggressive and arbitrary behaviour, Land has 
been appropriated without adequate payment, buildings have 
been taken and the rents left unpaid, the reasonable repre- 
sentations of the Chinese authorities have been scouted and 
ignored. A swarm of Japanese ne’er-do-weels have swept like 
a flight of locusts over the land, and hosts of shameless 
courtesans ply their trade in the open market in the broad 
light of day. Dishonesty in trade, the arbitrary appropriation 
of property without adequate payment, the shameless flaunting 
of vice in the streets, all these things are (theoretically, at any 
rate) cardinal sins in the eyes of the Chinese, and the Japan- 
ese by their conduct in Manchuria have given them every 
excuse for regarding them with disgust, and for contemptuously 
applying to them the scornful phraseology of one of the 
expressive sayings of the country—‘“ Men living the life of 
birds and beasts.” Allowance fiust no doubt be made for 
some measure of licence at the conclusion of a great war, and 
with the gradual withdrawal of the military occupation and 
the institution iti its place of a responsible civil administration 
much that is evil now will undoubtedly be set right. But the 
most casual observer cannot fail to perceive that immense 
harm has already been done, and that nothing short of a com- 
plete and drastic change of condtict can possibly justify the 
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pretentious claim which has not infrequently been advanced, 
that the success of Japanese arms in Manchuria denotes the 
triumph of the ‘civilisation of the East over the bullying 
barbarism of the West. 

But, apart from mere questions of propriety and decorum, 
other charges have been preferred against Japan, which may be 
summed up under two heads—firstly, charges of bad faith 
against the Government; and, secondly, charges of a low 
morality against Japanese traders as a class, Let us consider 
them in the order named. 

The questions of the entry of goods duty-free through 
Tairen and of the obstruction of the junk traffic on the Liao 
river by the railway bridge at Hsin-min T’ing have been so 
copiously discussed in print that I may be excused from re- 
capitulating all the details here. Suffice it to say that the 
temporary bridge, which undoubtedly offered serious obstruc- 
tion to river transport in the spring and early summer, and 
which was protested against by the Japanese Consul at New- 
chwang himself, has been removed, and that junks in full sail 
may now be seen on either side of the new and higher struc- 
ture ; while with regard to the entry of goods duty-free through 
Tairen it may be pointed out that it is open to any one, 
European and Japanese alike, to send their goods through 
the port—a right which, it may be added, has been taken 
advantage of—though now that Russia has agreed to the 
establishment of customs houses on the northern frontier it 
is probable that the temporary advantage of free entry will 
soon be lost through the erection of similar barriers in the 
south, 

But beyond all this there is a tangible feeling of uneasiness 
among Chinese and Europeans alike that preferential treatment 
is being accorded to Japanese as opposed to foreign goods. A 
belief which, if unsupported by definite proof, at least claims 
consideration from the persistence and universality with which 
it is held, is prevalent throughout the Far East that Japanese 
goods for Manchuria receive largely advantageous treatment 
at the hands both of the Japanese shipping firms and of the 
Manchurian railway administration. And in disconcerting 
confirmation of the above belief has appeared a remarkable 
article in a Japanese paper, the Asahi, in the course of which 
the following highly interesting and important statements are 
made : 

(1) That a guild has been formed by the five chief 
cotton textile companies in the Kansai district for the 
exportation of cotton goods to Manchuria. 
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(2) That the Mitsui Company will be constituted sole 
agent by the above guild for the sale of their goods. 

(3) That the Mitsui Company have decided to do 
everything in their power to push the sale of the goods, 
and to render their services for the time being free of 
charge. 

(4) That the guild will maintain the export, even though 
in order to do so they incur some loss, 

(5) That in reply to representations made by the above 
guild the Japanese Government has_decided to make a’ 
loan on cotton textiles and other goods to be exported to 
Manchuria at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum, } per 
cent, of this interest to be refunded to any concern 
effecting an export of more than 5,000,000 yen a year. 

(6) That the Government will carry out negotiations 
with the War Office with a view to securing free carriage, 
or, if not free, carriage at half rates, by the Manchurian 
Railway for a period of one year, and with the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha and the Osaka Shoshen Kaisha for similar 
privileges by their steamers. 

(7) That the loan referred to will be made through the 
Yokohama Specie Bank as regards Manchuria, and that a 
similar policy will be pursued through the agency of the 
Dai-ichi Ginko (First Bank) in Korea, 

These statements are of such importance that it is interesting 
to see what evidence in support of them is to be found in 
Manchuria itself. As to the formation of the guild there is no 
doubt, and it has been publicly stated by Mr. Yamanobe, the 
President of the Osaka‘Cotton Spinning Co., that they exported 
1000 bales of cotton goods in May, and that this amount 
would be increased by 500 bales a month until the monthly 
total of 3000 bales would be reached in September; and I 
may add that the bulk of the Japanese shirtings which I saw 
in the country bore the stamp, “C.C, [Cotton Cloth] Export 
Association ”—obviously the mark of the guild. In support 
of statement (2) I found an agent of the Mitsui Co. recently 
arrived in Mukden, and engaged in erecting spacious offices in 
the centre of the inner city, while Chinese middlemen were 
already retailing his goods, and in confirmation of statement 
(4) I learnt that Chinese middlemen were purchasing Japanese 
cotton at $3.30, $3.40, and $3.50 the piece—a figure 
pronounced by experts to be undoubtedly below cost price. 
So far the result of investigation points to the correctness of 
the statements made by the Asahi, but equally it must be 
admitted that these are statements of matters to which no 
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legitimate objections can be raised. And it is precisely upon 
the one point—the granting of preferential railway rates— 
upon which diplomatic representations might be made that 
definite proof is not forthcoming. There is to earthly reason 
why the cotton companies of Osaka should not form themselves 
into a guild or sell their goods at a loss if they feel so inclined, 
nor, if the Mitsui Company have a fancy for resolving them- 
selves pro tem. into a philanthropic institution, is there any 
just cause that I am aware of to prevent them from doing so, 
But there is every reason why preferential rates should not be 
accorded to Japanese goods passing over the railways of Man- 
churia, for Japan has long ago declared herself a subscriber to 
the policy of the open door, and has on these grounds received 
the sympathy and support of other Powers. In reply to 
America’s Citcular in 1899 on the subject of the open door, 
Japan agreed, among other things, not to levy “any higher 
railroad charges over lines built, controlled, or operated within 
her sphere on merchandise belonging to the citizens or subjects 
of other nationalities than shall be levied on similar merchandise 
belonging to her own nationals transported over equal dis- 
tances,” and in the view of the damaging belief that the pro- 
mise given upon that occasion is being broken at the present 
time, and of the bitter feeling which is undoubtedly growing 
from day to day against Japan, it cannot be too strongly urged 
that her Government should give once and for all a definite, 
substantial and categorical assurance that they adhere to, and 
are determined to enforce in letter and in spirit, the policy as 
above set forth. 

Apart from all question of principle, it may be said that the 
traveller it Manchuria will not meet with such evidence as will 
support the contention that the influx of Japanese manufacturers 
is resporisible for the sudden fall in demand for foreign goods. 
That Japanese manufacturets look for a large market in that 
couritry is true, and that the low price of their goods has 
already secured for them a considerable sale the retailers of 
Mukden are ready to admit, and British and American makers 
have undoubtedly to recognise for the future the presence— 
the perfectly natural and legitimate presence—of a keen com- 
petitor in the coarser and cheaper class of goods, The view 
held largely in Manchuria itself with regard to the present de- 
pression in trade is that the large sums undoubtedly left in the 
country by the lavish, spendthrift Russian army are still in the 
hands of the farmers and peasants,and that, though they have not 
yet, they eventually will find their way to the merchant classes. 
It must also be borne in mind that Manchuria is, above al), an 
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agricultural country, dependent for ifs prosperity upon the 
culture of the soil; and it would be absurd to suppose that its 
people have not felt the severe strain of close upon two years’ 
war. It was one of the shrewdest of themen engaged in the cotton 
industry of Japan who long since told the present writer that 
he looked for a dectease rather than an inctease in his export 
trade as the imtnediate result of the war. Let it be conceded, 
then; that it is too soon as yet to pass any final judgment tipon 
the charge of bad faith against the Government of Japan, or 
at least that the judgment; if passed, is the non-committal one 
of “Not proveti.” 

The second charge is of a wider and more general nature, 
and is not confined in its operation to Manchuria alone, 

With the birth of industrial Japaa some twenty yeats ago, a 
new factor was ushered into the arena of Far Eastern compe- 
tition, and with thé sudde and enormous éxpansion of her 
ambitions and her production, following upon her meteoric 
appearance as a planet in the international firmament at the 
close of the Sino-Japan war, Japan, in the character of a coin- 
thercial rival, has already assumed, in the minds of some, por- 
tentous and alarmihg proportions. In a formet paper I have 
given an account of the present state and activity of industry 
in Japan.* As a producer of cotton yatns she competes stuc- 
cessfully with the Indian manufactures in Chinese markets, and 
as a weaver of the coarser grades of cottot cloths shé is 
destined to enter into fierce rivalry with the loomis of the 
United States. But more than all, perhaps, the German is 
crying out at the arrival of a new and successful competitor at 
his own particular gathe—the production of that heterogeneous 
collection of goods known euphemistically as “fancy articles,” 
cheap and nasty, and usually inferior copies of superior goods: 
clocks, lamps, ornaments, glassware, crockery, enamel, toilet 
accessories, and a hundred morte. In this branch of industry 
the trader of Japan excels. As the rhymer has it: 

If “ imitation’s flattery” 

(We learn it at our mother’s lap), 
A flatterer by birth must be 

Our clever little friend the Jap, 
Who does whatever we cah do, 
And does it rather better too.+ 


Still, there is nothing unfair in imitation pure and simple, and 
the Japanese is éntitled to sell as many of his goods as he ean 
persuade his customets to buy, and no one (unless it be the 
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buyer) has any right to complain. But it is when he sells his 
goods under false colours that he gives genuine cause for 
complaint, and in this respect the average Japanese trader is 
unscrupulous to a degree. He takes the Chinese names of old- 
established firms, and he copies the wrappers and trade-marks 
of products firmly established upon the market, introducing 
any such smail differences as are not appreciable or intelligible 
to the Chinese mind. In acountry like China, where there is 
no “Trade Marks Act,’ commercial honesty depends entirely 
upon the integrity of the merchants, and it has been more or 
less formally recognised in China that “priority of use” is 
equivalent to registration in other lands, But the Japanese 
trader cares for none of these things. Let one example of 
many suffice, 

For many years Austria has sold in China large quantities 
of a particular brand of soap done up in a wrapper on which 
is printed a wreath of violets, The success of the brand some 
little time ago produced a German imitation, which, however, 
on representation being made, was immediately suppressed, and 
a Chinese Taotai was for once induced to issue an academical 
exhortation on the matter of false imitations, a copy of which 
has since been enclosed in every box of soap. To-day the 
market is flooded with a cheaper and undoubtedly inferior 
article from Japan, distinguishable no doubt to the European by 
reason of certain statements on the wrapper in Roman character, 
but quite undistinguishable to the unsuspecting Chinese, who is, 
of course, unable to decipher the Roman letters. To increase 
the deception, a garbled version of the Taotai’s proclamation in 
Chinese character is inserted inside. Now, witness the result. 
At the port of Tientsin alone the duty paid on Austrian soap in 
1905 amounted to 15,256 taels, and on Japanese to 4435 taels. 
Then comes the change. Duty paid at the same port for the 
first six months of 1906—on Austrian soap 6970 taels, and on 
Japanese 21,673 taels. The figures speak for themselves. 
With a continuance of methods of this kind—instances of which 
I have no interest in multiplying here—methods which the 
better-class Japanese themseives deplore, the reputation of the 
country must inevitably sink lower and lower in the social scale, 
and a serious set-back be given to the nation in its ambition to 
claim equality with the standards and morality of the West. 

One last word as to the effect of Japanese competition upon 
the position of Great Britain in the markets of the Far East. 
The immediate effect, as above suggested, will be felt by 
Germany and America rather than by Great Britain, for the 
reason that the Japanese have neither the experience nor the 
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skill necessary for turning out the class of goods with which 
the English manufacturer is more especially concerned. Japan 
as an industrial nation is in her infancy, while Great Britain 
has attained a standard unequalled by any people in the world. 
With silk—by far the largest export of Japan—our manufac- 
turers have little or no concern. Our export to the Far East 
of cotton yarns, except those of the highest counts, has long 
since ceased, and in the heavier and coarser grades of cotton 
goods we have largely given way before the manufacturers of 
the United States, while of our steel and machinery the Japanese 
themselves are greedy buyers. And just as in years gone by 
we have been the pioneers of commerce in the countries of the 
Far East,so now, as rivals have stepped in and shared with us 
the supply of the markets which we opened up, are we the 
pioneers in introducing those superior classes of goods which 
are beginning to find a ready sale among Far Eastern peoples, 
and in the manufacture of which we can at present defy all 
competition. Reliable figures from British sources show that 
our export of dyed and coloured cottons to Shanghai and the 
northern Chinese ports has increased from 67,100,000 yards in 
1903 to 143,600,000 yards in 1906 *—a result which has, no 
doubt, been largely brought about by the progressive and enter- 
prising policy pursued in this part of the world by the Bradford 
Dyers’ Association, With a capital of close upon £7,000,000, 
they are able, by keeping their plant and machinery strictly up 
to date, to supply the newest and highest quality of goods; 
aud by employing a band of trained native agents to travel 
through the Chinese Empire to report on the requirements and 
possibilities of different districts, as well as to advertise their 
goods, they are kept in close touch with the changing condi- 
tions of the market, and are able to introduce and popularise 
a great variety of highly finished ‘British goods. Granted a 
fair field for our activities, and a firm attitude on the part of 
the British Government in face of ill-concealed endeavours on 
the part of China to withdraw or tamper with conceded rights, 
we can afford to look without undue apprehension upon the 
growing rivalry of other Powers, and we may look forward 
with every confidence to securing no mean share of such in- 
crease in trade as the spread of education and increased pros- 
perity among the teeming millions of the Flowery Kingdom 
must inevitably create. 


DALNI VOSTOCK, 


* The year being reckoned from September 1 to August 31. 
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CANADIAN NOTES. 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER’S position in Quebec. is not so strong 
as it was at the last General Election—Mr. Henri Bourassa 
is apparently attaining something very like the personal 
influence of the late Honoré Mercier—and the striking 
victories of the Conservative Party in the Provincial General 
Elections of British Columbia and Manitoba (events of equal 
Significance with the defeat of the Progressives in the 
London County Council elections) make for the belief that the 
swing of the pendulum is against him in the English-speaking 
sections of the Dominion. Public feeling in the Province of 
Quebec, which disapproves of his departure for the Conference, 
has found a forcible expression in the leading articles of Za 
Presse, the most influential of French-Canadian organs, and one 
often plenarily inspired by the Premier himself, La Presse 
insists that the interests of the Dominion in the coming Con- 
ference are not of sufficient weight to warrant the absence of 
the head of the Administration, who is, even more than in the 
past, the chief cohesive force in Canadian Liberalism, But it is 
now certain that Sir Wilfrid will be present at the opening session 
of the Conference, even though his absence may conceivably 
involve a slight diminution of his personal influence in Quebec, 
English-speaking Canadians are all in favour of his attendance ; 
they know that Sir Wilfrid and the British public are very good 
friends, and they like to see him earning fresh distinction for 
Canada, not only in London, but also in Paris. At the same 
time it must be remembered that the coming Conference 
lacks the prestige of the meeting of 1902 for several 
reasons Other than the absence of the pageantry of Corona- 
tion year. The postponement from 1906, in order that 
the visiting Premiers might not repeat their offer of Imperial 
Preference—there was never any other reason visible to the 
plain man—the unpardonable omission to refer to the 
Conference in the Speech from the Throne at the opening 
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of the British Parliament, and the unsympathetic attitude of 
the Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet, have all diminished its 
importance in the eyes of the average Canadian. 

What will be the attitude of Canada’s representative in 
regard to the “ primary topics ’—preferential trade, the ques- 
tion of an Imperial Council, Colonial contributions to Imperial 
defence, and emigration—in the agenda of the Conference? 
It is substantially correct to say that his attitude will be much 
the same in respect of each of these subjects for discussion as 
it was in 1902, Let us consider the second and third topics 
on which the British representative, following the good old 
Liberal habit of attempting to build castles in the air, will 
endeavour to concentrate the discussion, Canadian opinion 
is strongly averse for the time being from the attempt to create 
an Imperial Council or Conference (the name matters little ; 
it is the thing to which objections are raised) with the power 
of continuously affecting, directly or indirectly, the external 
policy of the self-governing colonies. The policy of the 
Laurier Administration (which still represents a majority of 
Canadians in this and other connected matters) has not changed 
since the answer of zon possumus was returned to the circular 
letter sent in 1905 by Mr. Alfred Lytielton, then Colonial 
Secretary, to the various Colonial Governments, Mr, Lyttelton 
suggested (1) that the title of ‘Colonial Conference” should 
be changed to that of “ Imperial Council,” and (2) that a per- 
manent Commission should be appointed to collect and collate 
information for the use of the Conference and to report on the 
best mode of carrying out principles laid down by the primary 
assembly, The following excerpt from the Canadian reply, 
which was addressed to the Governor-General and forwarded 
by him to the Colonial Office, is still an adequate definition of 
the Canadian attitude : 


The Committee at the outset are disposed to consider that any change in 
the title ar status of the Colonial Conference should rather originate with 
and emanate from that body itselt. At the same time, being fully alive to 
the desire of his Majesty’s Government to draw closer the ties uniting the 
Colonies with each other and with the Motherland, they are prepared to give 
the proposals referred to their respectful consideration, and having done so, 
beg leave to offer the following observations : 

Your Excellency’s advisers are entirely at one with his Majesty’s Goyern- 
ment in believing that political institutions “may often be wisely left to 
develop in accordance with circumstances and, as it were, of their own 
accord,” and it is for this reason that they entertain with some doubt the 
proposal to change the name of the Colonial Conference to that of the 
Imperial Council, which they apprehend would be interpreted as marking a 
step distinctly in advance of the position hitherto attained in the discussion 
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of the relations between the Mother Country and the Colonies. As the 
Committee understand the phrase, a Confererce is a more or less un- 
conventional gathering for informal discussicn of public questions, continued, 
it may be, from time to time, as circumstances external to itself may 1ender 
expedient, but possessing no faculty or power of binding action. The 
assembly of Colonial Ministers which met in 1887, 1897, and 1902 appear to 
the Committee to fulfil these conditions. The term Council, on the other 
hand indicates, in the view of your Excellency’s Ministers, a more formal 
assemblage, possessing an advisory and deliberative character, and, in con- 
junction with the word “Imperial,” suggesting a permanent institution 
which, endowed with a continuous life, might eventually come to be regarded 
as an encroachment upon the full measure of autonomous legislative and 
administrative power now enjoyed by all the self-governing Colonies. . . . 

As regards the second suggestion of his Majesty’s Government, the 
Committee are sensible that such a Commission would greatly facilitate the 
work of the Conference, and at the same time enhance the dignity and 
importance of that assembly. They cannot, however, wholly divest them- 
selves of the idea that such a Commission might conceivably interfere with 
the working of responsible government. While for this reason the Com- 
mittee would not at present be prepared to adopt the proposal for the 
appointment of a permanent Commission, they feel that such a proposal 
emanating from his Majesty’s Government should be very fully inquired into, 
and the Canadian representatives at the next Conference, whenever it may 
be held, would be ready to join the representatives of the sister Colonies in 
giving the whole matter their most careful consideration. 


This reply still holds good, and it follows that Canada’s 


representative will not accept any project for giving a precise 
periodicity and a continuous constitutional existence to the 
Conference, Indeed, judging from the following pronounce- 
ment of the Zoronto Globe, which expresses the exact views of 
the Laurier Administration in questions of Imperial policy, he 
will be more strongly opposed to the project than would have 
been the case five years ago : 


An Imperial Council could serve no purpose that cannot be better served 
by existing political machinery. It would develop into a medium through 
which the various members of the Empire would be meddling intolerably in 
each other’s affairs, and each self-governing entity would find in such a 
Council an annoying supervision over its public affairs. The more intelligent 
the consideration given to the proposed Council, the stronger would be the 
tendency to restrict its sphere of activity, and those who contemplate the 
proposal with statesmanlike insight can see the wisdom of the Premier’s 
refusal to aid or to encourage its establishment. In spite of the best inten- 
tions of those who would cement the Empire more firmly, such a Council 
could not but be a disintegrating force. 


The most that can be hoped for is Canada’s assent to the 
creation of the Commission or secretariat suggested in Mr. 
Lyttelton’s despatch. Such a body would be most useful, and 
would do something to preserve the thread of continuity 
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between the periodical discussions by the Conference of the 
minor problems of Imperial policy. 

In the matter of contributions towards Imperial defence, 
Lord Elgin is likeiy to find Canada’s representative as obdurate 
as he was in 1902 and on previous occasions. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier himself, though inflexibly opposed to any direct 
contribution to the British Navy, believes that Canada should 
establish the nucleus of a separate navy and make arrange- 
ments for an adequate land-force to protect her frontiers. 
But, as in the Mother Country so in Canada, a wave of the 
curious, unseeing sentiment known as “ anti-militarism” is 
passing over the country and submerging the national self- 
respect ; and Sir Wilfrid, who can only exercise his statesman- 
ship at the cost of being a successful politician—it is the 
ineradicable fault of the party system of governance—dare not 
show himself too far in advance of Canadian public opinion. 
One effect of this prevailing feeling is the postponement sine 
die of the project for a Canadian Naval Reserve which the late 
Mr. Préfontaine was, as I well know, earnestly considering. 
If the Campbeil-Bannerman Cabinet, who are cutting down 
the Navy and curtailing the Army and preaching cisarmament, 
wish to shift a portion of the burden of Imperial defence to 
the broad back of John Canuck they must set him a better 
example. At present they are curtailing the Navy and cutting 
down the Army in order to please the peace-at-any-price 
faction, and the aggregate reduction in the twofold organisation 
for Imperial defence since the Liberal Party came into power 
is certainly more than equal to any contribution which Canada 
could be asked to give at present. Moreover, every Canadian 
is well aware that the Campbel!-Bannerman Cabinet would 
never make the smallest sacrifice to preserve the most vital 
interests of Greater Britain if they were threatened by a Great 
Power. Indeed, it is clear they would welcome the chance of 
refusing to deprive a single Radical elector of a single pot of 
beer in order to secure the integrity of the Empire in its present 
form—for it has always been, and still is, an axiom of Free- 
Trade policy to make every possible effort to compel the 
Colonies to “cut the painter.” 

Once more I must remind all who profess and call themselves 
Imperialists that the only form of Imperial defence in which 
Canadian Imperialists are seriously interested is preferential 
trade. They sincerely believe that the ties of sentiment (the 
present force of which nobody underrates) must grow weaker 
with the efflux of time, as the various types of the transplanted 


Briton tend to diverge from one another and from the home- 
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keeping insular type. The unpopularity throughout the 
Dominion of the Englishman, whose mind has not been purged 
of its insularity by much knocking about the world, is a proof 
that this separatist tendency has already proceeded far in the 
case of Canadians. It follows that the Empire must inevitably 
dissolve into a number of separate States, having no more vital 
connection with the parent polity than windfall apples have 
with the tree from which they fell,* unless we create a new 
and complete nexus of material interests ; and the only means 
to this end is the making of treaties of mutual preference. At 
present the only material ties which join Greater Britain with 
Great Britain are the benefits accruing to the former from the 
latter’s sea-power, and that credit in the world’s markets which 
depends on the foreigner’s belief that we are still capable of 
defending ourselves. It is because he has never worn the 
blinkers of /atsser-faire that the average Canadian or Australian 
or New Zealander sees that new commercial bonds must be 
created if the Empire, which was built up along trade-routes by 
the trade flowing to and fro therein, is to survive for many years 
longer in this age of industrial warfare. It is in the power of 
the British Government to make certain small concessions in 
this direction which could not possibly affect the British con- 
sumer, and there can be no doubt whatever that they might 
be forced to grant them if all the visiting Premiers insisted. 
The very smallest application of the principle of Imperial Pre- 
ference would produce a great impression in Canada, even if 
no single Canadian was a cent the better for it, and would call 
into renewed activity a national sentiment which has been toa 
great degree latent since last year’s General Election. 
E. B, O. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


THE TRANSVAAL ELECTIONS, AND AFTER 


THE final results of the elections in the Transvaal, which took 
place on February 20, were as follows : 


Het Volk (Dutch racial party) . 37 
Progressives (party desiring the Inipetinl connection) . 21 
Nationalists (anti-Imperial other than Dutch) 6 
Labour. ; ° ° ‘ ‘ ° ; ° 3 
Independent . : . : . . ss 2 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his Cabinet have, there- 
fore, accomplished the result which, as we have often pointed 


* This is Hegel’s metaphor, applied to the Holy Roman Empire when it 
was neither holy nor Roman nor an empire, 
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out in these pages, they desired to achieve, namely, that of 
handing over the Transvaal to anti-British control. 

These recent South African elections, true children of the 
British elections of 1906, were illumined, just in the same way, 
by one contest. In each case the leader of what seemed a 
defeated cause, by dint of courage, conviction, and ability, was 
able to achieve a dramatic personal victory amidst the general 
débicle of his party. All Unionists will remember the thrill 
which the Birmingham election gave them in the black days 
of January 1906. The Pretoria contest had an even sharper 
significance, for Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, the brilliant and untiring 
leader of the Progressives, personally defeated Sir Richard 
Solomon, the British renegade, in a constituency which the 
latter regarded as his own stronghold, It is as though Mr. 
Chamberlain had defeated at Birmingham the ablest member 
of the Liberal Cabinet, who was at the same time a turn-coat 
and the chief magnate in the town! The return of Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick for Pretoria has, therefore, given a moral weight to 
the Progressives which they would not otherwise have had; 
and it has done more, it has given a slap in the face to the 
Churchills, Solomons, and Robinsons, which we hope they will 
long remember, for their manceuvrings have done much to 
discredit British administration in the new colonies. 

Ever since the iniquitous bargain by which the British 
Cabinet undertook to place the Boers in such electoral 
superiority to the British that their return to power would 
be a certainty, in return for convenient platform support 
on the Chinese Labour question, it has been a foregone 
conclusion that Het Volk, the only party vowed to racia' 
war, would be returned. The Home Government, com- 
posed of the authors of much of the abuse heaped on our 
soldiers and all the abuse heaped on our colonists during the 
war, no doubt hoped to give the finishing touch to their 
handiwork by calling Sir Richard Solomon, that convenient 
tool, to the Premiership. But the Boers very wisely declined 
to enter into the suggested arrangement. Sir Richard Solomon 
has sold his own countrymen twice and his political associates 
three times. The Boers, therefore, preferred a more loyal 
chief, and were only prepared to give him subordinate office ; 
this he was not willing to take, but the Dutch leaders, as a 
testimonial to the two brothers whose secession from the 
British ranks had been instrumental to their success, paid 
their thirty shekels to Mr. Edward Solomon, who accepted 
office, and the Cabinet was announced on March 3 to be com- 
posed as follows: 
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General BOTHA . ° ° Premier and Minister of Agriculture. 
Mr. SMUTs . . . Colonial Secretary. 


Mr. JACOB DE VILLIERS . Attorney-General and Minister ot 
Mines. 
Mr. i. C, HULL. : ° Treasurer. 


Mr. J. RUSSIK . ; Minister of Lands and Native Affairs. 
Mr. EDWARD SOLOMON . Minister of Public Works. 

As we are a people who love to deceive ourselves and to be 
deceived, our Press has indulged in an outburst of enthusiasm 
over the composition of the Transvaal Cabinet. It is, of course, 
better that General Botha, our open enemy, should have the 
Premiership than any British traitor, but his accession to office 
with a strong phalanx of Boer Nationalists behind him is a 
very serious matter for the Empire, and no personal compli- 
ments to the General’s known abilities or our own desire to 
praise our antagonists will make it otherwise. The Transvaal 
is the corner-stone of South Africa. Her great wealth and 
immense possibilities make her necessarily the political arbiter 
of the situation. The Transvaal is now fixed for a great many 
years to come, perhaps for ever, as a Dutch—and that means 
anti-Imperial—community ; that is the fact which must be 
faced, whether we like it or not. The Orange River Colony 
will be totally anti-British ; wavering Cape Colony will settle 
down On the side of what she conceives-to be the winner, This 
leaves us with Natal and Rhodesia as our sironghoids, and we 
ask, where is that united South Africa under the British flag 
of which the optimists of the Unionist Press have been talking ? 
That most possible, most attainable, and desirable end was 
within sight, when the British electorate decided to trust the 
Liberal Imperialists, those Solomons of the Mother Country, 
:nd unhappily placed Imperial destinies in the hands of men, 
like Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, pledged to wreck all 
aspirations unless they bore the hall mark of rebellion and 
disunion. 

The British Cabinet have, however, had one severe disap- 
pointment. The Boers, although so handsomely paid for, have 
not been bought, and the Chinese are likely to remain on the 
Rand, possibly, as that eminent Liberal, Sir West Ridgeway, 
said in a recent interview, under stricter regulation than 
before. General Botha, who has spoken perfectly clearly on 
this subject, holds out no prospect of their being repatriated, 
although he hints that a Dutch sort of pressure may be put 
upon the natives in the Transvaal to make them work in the 
mines. The new Premier has spoken more than once since 
his accession to office, and the guileless British Press has fallen 
into hysterics of admiration because he has not yet repudiated 
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the Union Jack or thrown the British population of the Trans- 
vaal into dungeons. He is, very naturally, trying to persuade 
these last to get into his boat, and he will exhaust every effort 
in Order to detach them from the idea of the Imperial con- 
nection. For the Dutch, unlike the English and the Bourbons, 
forget nothing, and learn as they go along. They are, politi- 
cally speaking, the most constant people in the world, astute, 
patient, and untiring. They mean to make a great Republic 
from the Cape to the Zambesi, and they will make every 
endeavour to wheel the whole population, including the 
British, into line, All their plans will be subordinated to this 
central idea; everything they do, or propose to do, will be 
decided upon with regard to the furtherance of this object. 
General Botha will, in his visit to this country, no doubt be over- 
whelmed with civility, all of which he will make use of in order 
to further the nationalist objects of his own people. Who can 
blame him ? Who can say that it is not better nowadays to be 
against England than for her? The one idea which prevails in 
all departments of this present régime, with the honourable 
exception of the Foreign Office, is everywhere to slight British 
ideals. This is a Government avowedly of disarmament, and 
whether our foreign garrisons are abolished, our ships reduced, 
or votes taken from our people in the Transvaal, the root idea 
is the same. The motto of his Majesty’s Government is 


“Disunion for ever, and down with all faithful servants of 
their country.” 


INDIA 


THE VISIT OF THE AMIR 
(By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA) 


Mail of March 2 


For weeks past the attention of all India has been concentrated 
on the visit of his Majesty the Amir of Afghanistan, who still 
lingers within our borders, loth to return to the Spartan 
seclusion of backward Kabul. His doings have filled our papers, 
his portraits occupy a foremost place on every railway book- 
stall, and the predominant impression he has conveyed is 
emphatically marked by a note of the unexpected. If you 
would figure the Amir as he has been principally seen in India, 
you must not picture him as he rode, dressed in quiet khaki, 
along the bleak road into Landi Kotal, dignified, courtly, a 
little reserved, a little watchful for slights upon his position, a 
little uncertain about the reception he was going to receive. 
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Nor must you conceive him at the saluting post at Agra, clad 
in auniform resplendent with glittering orders, visibly impressed 
by the serried legions of the Army of India marching by in 
review order ; nor even seated solemnly beside the Viceroy at 
the imposing investiture, the centre of a brilliant throng, a 
function the Amir very nearly failed to attend, owing to some 
technical question of precedence and position. The Amir that 
India now knows best is of another character. I prefer to 
recall him in his moments of relaxation, which, by the way, 
have made up by far the greater part of his tour, You must 
figure the green lawn of the enclosure at a racecourse, the turf 
soft and springy as any in England; a string of racehorses 
parading round the paddock; the enclosure filled with fashion- 
ably dressed English men and women ; little tea-tables beneath 
umbrageous trees, attentive waiters with long and cooling 
drinks ; nothing in the scene to remind you of the Orient, save 
the cloudless blue sky overhead and the bright turbans of the 
vast crowd beyond the course. There strolls past, discreetly 
unregarded—for an Anglo-Indian assemblage never mobs the 
stranger within its gates—a short, stout man, smartly attired in 
a grey frock coat. Were it not for his peculiar headgear, he 
would hardly excite attention; but he wears an astonishing 
“‘topee,” shaped for all the world like a hip-bath—entirely his 
own invention—and in India to be eccentric in the matter of 
sun-hats is to make yourself a marked man, The face is frank 
and open and sunburned, with a ruddy touch never seen in 
this country save in the far north. The complexion is fair ; 
I have seen bearded Italians who looked darker. The expres- 
sion is good-humoured and genial, smiling and alert, the eyes 
full and even merry. The Amir, when he unbends, is really a jolly 
individual, with a jovial laugh that is infectious. As he pauses, 
chatting gaily with one or two English ladies and with his 
quiet, reticent cicerone, Sir Henry MacMahon, you might 
almost be pardoned for fancying that he is not an Oriental at 
all. He looks justa pleasant, well-mannered gentleman, which 
is exactly what he is. The only odd point about him, except 
his hat, is the Afghan attendant who gravely walks behind him, 
carrying a vast cash-box stuffed full of notes with which he 
makes his bets. For the Amir is distinguished from all other 
Oriental potentates I have ever known in this, that in his mild 
gambling, and in all his transactions, he resolutely insists upon 
paying “on the nail.” All his purchases are paid for as soon 
as they are delivered, and when he leaves India he will not 
leave an unsettled bill behind him. The characteristic is so 
strikingly unusual in the East that it is worth noting. 
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When the Amir first arrived, a slight suggestion of suspicious 
reserve underlay the outward frankness and courtesy of his 
demeanour. His Sirdars never quite emerged from that 
atmosphere, but the Amir himself gradually shed his cloak of 
reticence, and by the time he reached Calcutta it had vanished 
altogether. At Peshawar he was insistent upon exacting all 
the observances which he plainly conceived to be due to his 
rank; at Agra there were one or two awkward questions 
raised, and on each occasion the Amir carried his point by 
refusing to budge ; but after the official and formal gatherings 
at Agra were over, no One was more eager than his Majesty 
that the remainder of his tour should be carried out sans 
ceremony. He had satisfied himself that no subtle slight 
would be put upon him, and thenceforth he was content to 
travel as far as possible as a private tourist. For the most 
part he held himself bound by no rules, and after Agra he 
declined to adhere to any programme. Even his staff never 
knew at night what the Amir would do next morning. He 
overstayed his projected visit to Calcutta by several days ; he 
went to Bombay for three days, and stopped a fortnight. He 
was cheerfully candid about it all, though quietly resolute, 


When a guest comes to visit me in my country [said Habibullah] I let him 
do as he likes. If he says he will stay all the time in Kabul, I am content. 
If he desires to go somewhere else, to Herat or Kandahar, he is free to go. 
His pleasure is mine. I wish to be equally free when I visit your country. 
I do not like to have a piece of paper put into my hand telling me that 
to-morrow I must go here or go there. 


Most people in India sympathise with the Amir’s point of view 
in this respect. We are far too fond of drawing up elaborate 
programmes for our distinguished visitors which do not give 
them a moment’s rest, and almost prescribe the exact moment 
at which they are to perform every act of their daily life. 
When the Prince and Princess of Wales toured through India, 
there were very few hours during the whole four months 
which they could really call their own; and Sir Walter 
Lawrence has since admitted that in future Royal tours there 
must be more blank days. The Amir, however, soon made it 
known that he meant to be fettered by no precedent, however 
exalted. At Bombay there was a special concentration of 
warships in the harbour for his edification; he paid one visit 
to the flagship and another cruiser, but afterwards the Spartiate 
and the Diadem, the Hermes and the Highfyer, strained at their 
moorings unregarded. ‘Battle practice” had been arranged 
out at sea on a certain day ; but the Amir wanted to go to the 
races, and declined to commit himself unto the deep. It was 
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pointed out that the great four-funnelled warships contained 
relief crews, and could not wait in Bombay indefinitely. “ Let 
them go,” said the Amir. “I do not want to see them.” His 
lack of interest in things naval appeared genuine enough ; and 
if he was really impressed by the warships, he very deftly 
concealed his ideas. Every one was watching to note how he 
would regard the sea, which he had never before looked upon. 
The truth must be told: he seemed to consider it very much 
after the fashicn of the young American lady who described 
the Atlantic Ocean as “paltry” ; he took no notice of it whatever. 
When the broad, sunlit expanse of the Arabian Sea first burst 
upon his view he made no comment; his attention was gently 
directed to it; he surveyed it languidly for a moment, gave 
utterance to an expressive grunt, and turned his back upon it. 
Perhaps his voyage to Karachi may have awakened a keener 
interest in maritime affairs; the Amir has a habit of changing 
his attitude; when he first arrived he could hardly be induced 
to enter a motor-car, but after a few days he almost refused to 
travel by any other mode of conveyance, His indifference to 
public opinion was amusing. There was one period during 
his stay in Bombay when those in authority began to get 
anxious about the manner in which all arrangements were 
constantly upset. Steamers were in readiness to start, special 
trains were in waiting, time tables had been duly prepared, 
guards of honour were scattered about from Dan to Beersheba ; 
but the Amir showed no inclination to move. It was tactfully 
said to him that if he changed his plans so often, people might 
laugh, “If my enemies laugh,” replied the unruffled Amir 
neatly, “I do not care; and if my friends laugh, I am glad”; 
and he clambered into his motor-car and drove swiftly off to 
the races. 

There can be no doubt that he was deeply impressed by the 
splendid army which assembled at Agra. After the great 
review he rated his Sirdars soundly, ‘They had assured him, 
he said, that he had better troops than the army of India: 
they had lied to him; his regiments were not fit to be com- 
pared to the troops of India. If the badly-drilled levies which 
accompanied the Amir across the border are the best he has 
to show, his indignation can be readily understood. He very 
rapidly conceived an intense admiration for Lord Kitchener, 
and it was noticeable that this feeling was shared by his 
usually uncommunicative Sirdars. Lord Kitchener was the 
only Englishman of whom they permitted themselves to speak 
in terms of unrestrained enthusiasm. Another Englishman 
who made a marked effect upon the Amir was Lord Lamington, 
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the Governor of Bombay. Lord Lamington has a peculiar 
faculty for impressing the Oriental imagination which is rather 
difficult to define: he is courteous and considerate without 
abating his own dignity; he has great independence of judg- 
ment, a quality which the people of India are quick to note ; 
and without making the slightest untoward effort, he has rightly 
come to be regarded as one of the most popular Governors 
Bombay has had for years, The respect in which he was 
visibly held by the Amir is shared by all Oriental potentates 
who have been brovght into contact with him. An amusing 
story is told of him in this connection; it may be den trovato, 
but I tell it as I heard it. Lord Lamington once had occasion 
to drive for a long distance with a native ruler of some 
eminence. For the last hour of the journey he sat wrapped 
in impenetrable silence. Afterwards his companion remarked 
in awestruck tones, “ What a wonderful man the Governor 
Sahib is!” But to return to the Amir. Another feature of 
India which profoundly astonished him was the great measure 
of freedom and independence which the Indian princes enjoyed. 
He had been led to believe that they were held in complete 
subjection, and were scarcely ab'e to exercise their own 
authority in any way. When he visited the Maharajah Scindia 
at Gwalior, and saw his sp!endid palaces and his fine army, his 
railways and his public institutions, his handsome, well-kept 
capital, which formed so strong a contrast to the squalor of 
Kabul, the evidences of abounding wealth which met his eye 
on every side, he was filled withamazement. But to the end 
he seemed aimost incredulous when he was told that Scindia 
had power of life and death over his own subjects, and that no 
right of appeal to the Government of India existed. 

Once he left the pomp and martial glitter of the Agra 
assemblage behind him, the Amir speedily developed a liking 
for social gaieties which was largely unexpected. He delighted 
in the great pleasure féte arranged by Lady Minto at Calcutta 
in aid of certain philanthropic institutions, and visited it night 
after night. He revelled in the exci‘ement of the racecourse, 
and never missed a meeting while he was within reach of one. 
He seemed to enjoy dining out above all things, and announced 
his fixed determination never to dine at his own residence 
while in Calcutta or Bombay. He betrayed a keen perception 
of the beautiful, and enjoyed being surrounded by attractive 
feminine society. He even showed a weakness for tea-parties, 
and was never more alert and merry than when sitting with a 
party of acquaintances round a tea-table in a drawing-room 
or on a club lawn, Our theatres plainly bored him, and an 
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experimental visit to a circus only evoked cavernous yawns ; 
but he was always ready for a dinner-party, and always loth 
to leave afterwards. In fact, the Amir’s reluctance to depart 
was somewhat disconcerting to his hosts. Two in the morn- 
ing was his favourite hour for bidding farewell to a room-full 
of polite but sleepy guests ; even then he would sometimes 
engage in long and animated conversations on the doorsteps ; 
and he has been known to stay until 3 A.M. and even later. 
As the days passed, and he rapidly learned to unbend, he would 
occasionally favour the party with a song, accompanying him- 
self on the piano; by the time he reached Bombay, he was 
once or twice emboldened to essay the difficult art of waltzing ; 
and his partners can testify that he has somewhere learned to 
play a remarkably good game of bridge. One night one of his 
opponents laid down a card and picked it up again. “‘ Exposed 
card!” rapped out the Amir promptly ; he is as great a stickler 
for the “‘ rigour of the game” as Betsy Battle. With all his 
late hours, he was almost invariably up and about soon after 
daylight ; but in spite of his splendid physical condition—for 
he looks the picture of health—lack of sleep has begun to 
tell upon him during the last few days, and once or twice lately 
he has enjoyed what Anglo-Indians dub a “Europe morning.” 
Some one expressed surprise that he was able to manage with 
so little rest. “You must not imagine that I live like this 
when I amin Kabul,” replied the Amir. ‘There I go to bed 
early, and live a very regular and careful life, and I work 
eight or nine hours a day. But now—what does it matter ? 
I am making holiday.” His Majesty did not like the way 
the newspapers—of which he is a careful student—chronicled 
the smallest of his doings. Like many another, he was 
perpetually wondering “how these things got into the papers.” 
“ How do they find it all out ?” he asked more than once, and 
at Bombay he announced his intention of visiting the Zimes of 
India office to see how a daily newspaper was produced ; but 
just as he was starting, he was lured elsewhere to be initiated 
into the mysteries of golf, and as usual the newest proposal 
attracted him most. Both at Calcutta and Bombay he was/jan 
ardent and assiduous shopper. The goods he purchased re- 
quired more than one special train to transport them to the 
frontier. He spent many hours daily in the leading emporia 
of the two great cities ; and frequently, in the midst of his 
buying, he would pause to utter a long disquisition to the 
polite managers on the principles of statecraft, or the needs 
of his kingdom, or any subject that might suggest itself to 
him. His intense dislike to alcohol once showed itself in a 
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curious way. He was purchasing a large quantity of perfume 
for the ladies of his household, and in every case he insisted on 
sample bottles being opened before him, and the contents lighted, 
in order to assure himself that alcohol was not among the 
ingredients. His devotion to the Mussulman faith was his 
most marked characteristic, and was manifestly not a pose. 
Wherever he was, on the racecourse, in the drawing-room, in 
camp, or in the railway train, he would kneel with absolute 
simplicity and sincerity and say his prayers at the sunset hour. 
When he arrived at the great Mahomedan College at Aligarh 
he declined to breakfast with the trustees. ‘‘I shall not do 
aught,” said the Amir, “that may be taken as an approval of 
this college, and its teaching, till I have searched and found. 
If after my scrutiny I find that the college pleases me I shall 
be happy to dine with you. But not yet.” When he had 
completed an inspection which lasted many hours, during 
which time he examined a number of students of his own 
selection—he shrewdly declined to question picked pupils—he 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, they have told me lies about your college,” 
warmly praised it, and duly dined with the trustees. 

The Amir has the royal gift of tongues. He speaks with 
fluency Pushtu, Persian, Baghdad Arabic, Turki, and Kashmiri. 
It was remarkable to note the rapid progress he made in 
English as he journeyed through India, At first he preferred 
to make his views known through an interpreter, but latterly the 
interpreter has been very largely dispensed with. His utterances 
are generally marred by a rather pronounced stammer at the 
outset, and he delivers himself in staccato jerks ; but his English 
vocabulary has been very greatly increased. His stocky build 
and shortness of limb prevent him from being a good horse- 
man, but he shares with the Prince of Wales the distinction of 
being a remarkably fine small game shot. The Amir is not 
free from that naive and doubtless innocent vanity which is 
revealed by most Afghans, but this tendency has probably 
been developed by the obsequious compliments of his entourage. 
‘‘] am the finest snipe shot in the world,” his Majesty blandly 
announced one day to a surprised sportsman ; and he is cer- 
tainly in the first flight. To an hotel manager he imparted 
the information that he was the best cook in Afghanistan, and 
that no Afghan pz//aus equalled those he cooked himself, “ As 
to food,” he observed sententiously, “1 think there is only one 
dish, an Afghan gil/au. All other dishes are as nothing com- 
pared to that.’ But he was loud in his praises of Lord 
Kitchener’s table, and declared he had given him the best 
dinner in India. ‘And yours,” he added with alarming 
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candour to a gratified hostess, “ is the second best.” To others 
he explained that he was the best smith in Afghanistan, 
the best carpenter, the best drill instructor. To others 
again, he claimed to be able to preach a better sermon than 
any mullah. He is also rather proud of his powers as a doctor, 
and more than once related the story of his work during 
cholera and other epidemics at Kabul, when he was wont to 
feed the sick with his own hand. His accomplishments are 
unquestionably very varied, and he is in that respect the 
Asiatic counterpart of the German Emperor. He can make 
quite a good speech, and in one after-dinner oration even 
ventured upon an Urdu pun. Nor are the Amir’s ingenuous 
remarks concerning himself mere idle boasting. When all 
allowances are made, he can generally do what he says, and 
his tour has shown him to be head and shoulders above 
any man in his state in intellectual capacity and progressive 
tendencies, He is extremely interested in machinery and 
mechanical appliances, quick to understand them, searching in 
his questions concerning them. He relies very greatly on his 
own judgment, and is rather reluctant to accept the advice of 
others. He puts many questions, but greatly dislikes being 
questioned in turn, and will meet the most innocent interroga- 
tion with stony silence. It is rather difficult to say whether 
he is a strong ruler. He is extraordinarily shrewd, ready in 
repartee, quick at judging men, outspoken to a disconcerting 
degree. Whether he has continuity of purpose, whether his 
visit to India will be the prelude to real reforms in Afghanistan, 
remains to be seen, The probability is that he is at least 
stronger than ‘any other man inthe country, and amply capable 
of holding his own. He has his father’s fierce methods of 
dealing with malcontents. A story drifted before him down 
the passes about his having blown men from guns, A high 
dignitary is reported to have remonstrated with him about this 
summary treatment of offenders. ‘What do you do with mad 
dogs ?” retorted the Amir curtly,and turned on his heel. He 
sewed up the lips of a fanatical mu//ah who followed him to 
Dacca and loudly prophesied evil if he crossed the frontier. 
The impression the Amir has made upon the people of 
India is rather mingled. On the whole, he rather avoided 
the Indian communities, and declined most of the addresses 
of welcome that were proffered to him, ‘ They do not really 
care about me,” he said, ‘and I will not be made a show of.” 
He was going to pray in a mosque one Friday, but when he 
found that, though usually deserted, it was crowded in expec- 
tation of his coming, he refused to go. “Those people,” he 
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remarked, “ have only gone to see me, and not to worship.” 
His real motive in declining most native entertainments and 
public receptions is believed to have been the entirely com- 
mendable reason that he thought the Government of India 
would not like him to parade his position as an Oriental 
potentate before the native communities; but this must 
remain a mere surmise. The Mahomedans have been rather 
annoyed at the Amir’s exclusive devotion to English society, 
his engrossment in social relaxations, and his disregard of 
most of their eagerly proffered attentions. The Hindus have 
been chiefly struck by what they consider to be his lack of 
dignity and reserve, which contrasts curiously with the public 
demeanour of most of their own princes. They are unable 
to comprehend his unaffected demeanour, his dislike of 
ceremony, his jovial donhomie; the English have understood 
these qualities much more readily. The Hindu conception of 
a ruler would be best represented in the West by an old- 
fashioned Spanish grandee; there is a touch of the genial 
Irishman about the Amir which startles and rather shocks 
them, The only characteristic about him which they readily 
appreciate is his casual indifference to fixed programmes, his 
uniailing unpunctuality, and his abiding resolve to do as he 
likes ; that is quite in accordance with their notions of the 
royal prerogative. The Amir’s relations with Indian princes 
have not been, with one or two exceptions, noticeably cordial. 
The indifference with which he treated them is rather resented, 
The royal honours accorded to him, and in particular the 
salute of thirty-one guns, have caused the utmost heart- 
burning ; and it may be predicted that in this respect trouble 
will ensue in the near future. The number of guns a prince 
receives is regarded as of vital importance in India; the 
concession of two or three extra guns is jealously prized. “I 
hear that they call the Amir his Majesty,” said an old-fashioned 
ruler in Northern India, a man who governs his State well 
but never reads a newspaper. “Is that true?” ‘ Yes,” was 
theanswer. “And is it true that they have given him thirty- 
one guns?”  Yes,”, “ How many guns does the Nizam get ?” 
“ Nineteen.” “How many guns does our King-Emperor 
get?” “Thirty-one.” ‘The King-Emperor thirty-one, the 
Amir thirty-one! I do not understand it,” was the gruff 
response. More will be heard of those royal honours yet. 
There seems every reason to believe that no political results 
will ensue from the Amir’s tour, at any rate in the near future, 
Political discussions appear to have been rigorously eschewed 
on both sides, The journey was one of pleasure, and remained 
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so ; and all that has been done has been to create a deepen- 
ing atmosphere of mutual friendship on both sides. To that 
extent the tour must be pronounced a distinct success, and 
the Amir has already signified his intention of visiting India 
next year as a private traveller, The sole perceptible outcome 
of the visit so far is that he has resolved to send Afghan 
officers to be trained with Indian regiments ; his new passion 
for motoring will probably induce him to construct a system 
of good roads; and he is taking back a geologist to investi- 
gate the mineral resources of his country, for he is anxious 
to find coal and iron for his Kabul factories. Probably the 
varied impressions he has received will sink into his mind and 
gradually produce a change in Afghan methods. Nothing is 
more certain than that the Amir and his subjects cannot for 
ever maintain an imaginary fence around their country and 
decline intimate contact with the great world without. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1r,—Mr. Stephen Paget has written a paper in the March number of the 
National Review, which I suppose requires some notice from the Society I 
have the honour to represent. 

The personal attacks upon myself are in Mr. Paget’s now familiar style, and 
consist of such delicate thrusts as this: “ What most people call the Press, if 
it were behind him [meaning me] would not make him happy.” He alludes 
to my former controversies with him as assaults upon him: 


“ with a coward’s blow and a dirty bludgeon,” 


and he compares the National Anti-Vivisection Society to “a fraudulent slate 
club.” This is hardly to be described as controversy, but it represents very 
happily the condition of Mr. Paget’s mind and the elegancies that have ever 
been so congenial to his pen. The public will not expect me to explain to Mr. 
Paget that I am not a thief or a coward, nor will it, I hope, think the worse of 
me if I pass over in silence such mere banality as is contained in his 
suggested conjunction of the Press and myself. 

It is now some time since I had a bout with Mr. Paget. I am not aware 
that I have alluded to him in any public utterance of mine for quite four years 
and a half. 

The sudden eruption of this intermittent volcano must therefore, I think, be 
attributable to a desire to prejudice the Commission, which is now sitting, in 
favour of Mr. Paget’s views on vivisection. I shall endeavour in a few days 
from now to persuade them to agree to my views on that subject, but in the 
more correct manner of presenting myself before the Commissioners, stating 
the case as I view it, and subjecting myself to whatever cross-examination the 
representatives of Mr. Paget’s cause may think fit to apply to me; I therefore 
think it will be more becoming if I confine myself here to refuting the most 
unfortunate of Mr. Paget’s errors without endeavouring to justify the 
magnificent compliment he unconsciously pays me when he likens me to 
Swift. 

Mr. Paget’s rage and chagrin that my Society should have changed its mind 
and requested me to present our case to the Commissioners are obviously 
the real motives of his reappearance in the arena. We do not think it neces- 
sary to consult Mr. Paget and his friends as to the policy we should pursue in 
regard to this Commission. We have published the debates of our council 
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on the subject, and that this has given Mr. Paget and his friends the oppor- 
tunity they desire of pointing out that we have changed our minds does not 
disturb us very much. 

We changed our minds because we thought the circumstances had so far 
altered as to justify us in so doing, and we were and are influenced by no 
other considerations from beginning to end but the welfare of the cause 
we represent and the best interests of the hapless animals vivisected by 
Mr. Paget’s friends. 

We are quite indifferent to Mr. Paget’s opinion on our policy. There is one 
statement of his which I will quote to refute. He says, “This is not an 
inquiry into moral character.” From the point of view of our Society that is 
just what it is. We are comparatively indifferent to all the other questions 
involved. It is precisely on moral grounds that we oppose vivisection as 
allowed by law in this country. 


Your obedient servant, 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE, 


